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HEAVEN  '——Eternal  fountain  of  pur  feelings!  'tis  here  I 
trace  thee.  S.  Journey,  p.  226. 
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TO 

HENRT  SMITH, 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  HON.  THE  BOARD 
OF  ORDNANCE,,    '  ,  : 

IN    THE 

KINGDOM    OF    IRELAND. 


Si  R, 

A  DEDICATION  wears,  at  all  times, 
fo  much  the  air  of  flattery,  that  'tis  hard 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  language  dictated 
by  Sincerity,  and  the  fawnings  of  the  Pa- 
raiite — between  the  refpect  paid  by  perfonal 
gratitude  to  perfonal  merit,  and  the  auk  ward 
imitations  of  it  offered  at  the  foot  of  Wealth 
and  Title  by  the  hungry  expectant. 

I  mall,  for  thefe  reafons,  only  make  one 
fhort  obfervation  on  the  propriety  of  my 
offering  thefe  meets  to  your  patronage— 
That  although  nothing  doubting  but  the 
innate  beauty  of  my  favourite  author,  is 
capable  of  attracting  the  admiration  and 
a  2  feizing 
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feizing  the  attention  of  every  rank  and  age 
— yet  having  had  an  opportunity  (through 
the  honour  of  a  perfonal  intimacy  with  you) 
of  obferving,  not  only  how  reducible,  but 
reduced  to  practice,  is  that  philanthropy 
he  fo  fweetly  recommends  in  every  page 
of  his  writings, — I  have  been  induced  to 
prefix  your  name,  as  a  fit  head  to  fuch  a 
body-— feeling  with  what  force  precept  comes 
home  to  the  heart,  flrengthened  byfucb  an 
example. 

I  have  therefore  to  beg  you  will  attribute 
the  liberty  I  here  take  with  your  name  to 
its  proper  motive,  a  defire  to  hold  up  to 
the  world  a  mirror,  in  which  they  mould 
endeavour  to  behold  their  own  likenefs— 
and  to  believe  me,  with  every  fentiment  of 
gratitude  and  refpecl:, 

SIR, 
Your  moft  obliged, 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 

A.F, 


PREFACE. 


THE 


very  many  editions  that  have  al 
ready  pafled  the  prefs,  of  <c  The  Beauties 
of  Sterne/'  fufficiently  evince  the  fentiments 
of  the  public  at  large  upon  the  propriety 
of  fuch  a  work,  and  remove  thofe  objec 
tions  which  at  firft  might  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  exift — it  therefore  only  remains  to 
point  out  the  amendments  the  world  has  a 
right  to  look  for  in  the  prefent  edition. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  general 
complaint,  that  the  feledtions  hitherto  made 
were  of  rather  too  confined  a  caft, — and 
that,  contrary  to  the  original,  the  utile  and 
the  duke  were  not  fufficiently  blended,  or 
in  equal  quantities.  That  as  the  work  was 
intended  both  for  the  recreation  of  our 
riper  years,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
more  juvenile  mind,  it  dragg'd  on  rather 
too  ferious  a  fyftem  of  grave  morality,  un- 
mix'd  with  thofe  fprightlier  fallies  of  fancy, 

which 
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\vhichthegreatOriginal  knew  fo  judici- 
oufly  and  equally  to  fcatter  in  our  way. 

It  has  been  likewife  obferved,  that  the 
dread  of  offending  the  ear  of  Chaftity,  fo 
laudable  in  itfelf,   has,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
been  carried  to  an  excefs,  thereby  depriving 
us  of  many  moft  laughable  fcenes,  though  in 
themfelves  totally  free  from  any  objections 
on  the  fcore  of  indelicacy— and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  paft  compilers  of  Sterne, 
keeping  their  eye  rather  upon  his  morality 
than  his  humour — upon  his  judgment  than 
his  wity  had  liken'd  the  work  to  his  Cane 
Chair,  deprived  oj  the  one  of  its  knobs — in 
complete  and  ununiform. — Giving  us  ra 
ther  thofe  plants  which  may  be  foiand  in  all 
climates  and  in  every  foil,  than  thofe  which 
are  more  eftirnable,  becaufe  more  rare,  and 
which  have  been  brought  to  perfection  in 
but  a  very  few  indeed  fuch  ikilful  hands  as 
his. 

To  obviate  in  fome  meafure  thofe  found 
ed  objections,  has  been  the  object  of  the 
prefent  edition,  in  which  the  reader,  whe 
ther  of  a  grave  or  gay  complexion,  will 

find 
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find  an  equal  attention  paid  him -the 

fprightly  reader  will  find,  now  for  the  firil 
time,  feveral  fcenes  of  fuch  exquilite  fancy 
- — fuch  true  Shandean  colouring,  that  he 
will  beaftonim'd  they  could  be  overlooked 
by  any  who  profefled  to  enumerate  the 
"  Beauties  of  Sterne." — Such  are,  Mr. 
Shandy's  Beds  of  Juftice — Dr.  Slop  and 

Sufannah — Parfon  Yorick's  Horfe and 

many  other  pictures  of  the  fame  tint. 

The  heart  of  Seniibility  will  receive  a  me 
lancholy  pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of 
Yorick's  untimely  fate  ;— and  the  mind,  in 
fearch  of  thofe  duties  we  owe  to  GOD  and 
MAN,  will  receive  freih  incentives  to  perfe- 
vere  in  well-doing,  from  that  mod  excel 
lent  difcourfe  upon  Charity — "  The  Cafe 
of  Elijah  and  the  Widow  of  Zarephath 

confidered." A  few  of  his  moft  admired 

Letters  are  alfo  now  added,  and  the  whole 
embellifh'd,  at  a  great  expence,  with  ca 
pital  engravings  from  original  drawings ,  exe 
cuted  for  this  particular  purpofe. 

Thus  will  the  reader  perceive,  that  as 
the  mine  whence  this  gem  is  extracted 

is 
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is  by  far  the  richeft  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  no  pains  have  been  fpared  to 
render  it  proportionably  fuperior  in  bril 
liancy  and  fterling  value. 

To  promote  the  interefts  of  Virtue  by 
exhibiting  her  in  her  moft  pleating  atti 
tudes — to  induce,  if  poflible,  mankind  to 
purfue  that  road  which  alone  leads  to  true 
happinefs,  is  the  warmed  wilh  of  the  Edi 
tor's  heart ;  and  he  firmly  believes,  there  is 
no  mode  fo  effectual,  as  flrewing  fuch 
flowers  as  thefe  in  their  way — for  impene 
trable  muft  that  heart  be  which  cannot  be 
foften'd  by  fo  much  good  fenfe,  enliven'd 
with  fo  much  good  humour. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

IT  is  neceflary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the" 
references  in  this  volume  are  marked  from  the  laft 
elegant  London  edition  of  Mr.  Sterne's  works  in 
ten  volumes.  Price  two  Guineas* 


MEMOIRS 


OF     THE 


LIFE  AND  FAMILY 


OF    THE    LATE 


REV.  MR.  LAURENCE  STERNE, 


WRITTEN   BY    HIMSELF. 


ROGER   STERNE   (grandfon  to 

Archbifhop  Sterne)  Lieutenant  in  Handa- 
fide's  regiment,  was  married  to  Agnes  He- 
bert,  widow  of  a  captain  of  a  good  family : 
her  family-name  was  (I  believe)  Nuttle — 
though,  upon  recolleftion,  that  was  the 
name  of  her  father-in-law,  who  was  a  noted 
futler  in  Flanders,  in  Queen  Ann's  wars, 
where  my  father  married  his  wife's  daughter 
(N.  B.  he  was  in  debt  to  him)  which  was  in 

September  25,  1711,  Old  Style. This 

had  a  fon  by  my  grandmother — a 

fine 


fine  perfon  of  a  man,  butagracelefs  whelp 
— what  became  of  him  I  know  not— The 
family  (if  any  left),  live  now  at  Clonmel, 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  at  which  town  I 
\vas  born  November  24,  1713,  a  few  days 
after  my  mother  arrived  from  Dunkirk. — 
My  birth-day  was  ominous  to  my  poor 
father,  who  was,  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
with  many  other  brave  officers,  broke,  and 
fent  adrift  into  the  wide  world  with  a  wife 
and  two  children — the  elder  of  which  was 
Mary ;  me  was  born  at  Lifle  in  French 
Flanders,  July  the  tenth,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twelve,  Old  Style, — 
This  child  was  molt  unfortunate — ihe  mar 
ried  one  Weemans,  in  Dublin — who  ufed 
her  moft  unmercifully — fpent  his  fubftance, 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  left  my  poor  fitter 
to  ihift  for  herfelf, — which  me  was  able  to 
do  but  for  a  few  months,  for  me  went  to  a 
friend's  houfe  in  the  country,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  She  was  a  moft  beautiful 
woman — of  a  fine  figure,  and  deferved  a 
better  fate  — The  regiment  in  which  my  fa 
ther  ferved,  being  broke,  he  left  Ireland  as 
foon  as  I  was  able  to  be  carried,  with  the 
reft  of  his  family,  and  came  to  the  family 
feat  at  Elvington,  near  York,  where  his 
mother  lived.  She  was  daughter  to  Sir 
George  Jaques,  and  an  heirefs.  There 
we  fojourijed  for  above  ten  months,  when 

the 
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the  regiment  was  eftablifhed,  and  our 
houfhold  decamped  with  bag  and  baggage 
for  Dublin — within  a  month  of  our  ar 
rival,  my  father  left  us,  being  ordered  to 
Exeter,  where,  in  a  fad  winter,  my  mother 
and  her  two  children  followed  him,  travel 
ling  from  Liverpool  by  land  to  Plymouth. 
(Melancholy  defcription  of  this  journey 
not  neceflkry  to  be  tranfmitted  here.)  In 
twelve  months  we  were  all  fent  back  to 
Dublin. — My  mother,  with  three  of  us 
(for  me  laid  in  at  Plymouth  of  a  boy, 
Joram),  took  mip  at  Briftol,  for  Ireland, 
and  had  a  narrow  efcape  from  being  caft 
away,  by  a  leak  fpringing  up  in  the  veUel. 
At  length,  after  many  perils  and  ftruggles, 
we  got  to  Dublin.  There  my  father  took 
a  large  houfe,  furnifhed  it,  and  in  a  year 
and  a  half's  time  fpent  a  great  deal  of  mo 
ney. — In  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  nineteen,  all  unhing'd  again ; 
the  regiment  was  ordered,  with  many  others, 
to  the  Ille  of  Wight,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Spain,  in  the  Vigo  expedition.  We 
accompanied  the  regiment,  and  were  driven 
into  Miiford  Haven,  but  landed  at  Briftol, 
from  thence  by  land  to  Plymouth  again, 
and  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight— where  I  remem 
ber  we  flayed  encamped  fome  time  before 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops — (in  this 
expedition  from  Briftol  to  Hampfhire  we 

loft 


loft  poor  Joram — a  pretty  boy,  four  years 
old,  of  the  fmall-pox)  my  mother,  lifter, 
and  myfelf,  remained  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
during  the  Vigo  expedition,  and  until  the 
regiment  had  got  back  to  Wicklow  in 
Ireland,  from  whence  my  father  fent  for 
us.  We  had  poor  Joram's  lofs  fupplied 
during  our  ftay  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  by 
the  birth  of  a  girl,  Anne,  born  September 
the  twenty-third,  one  thoufand  feven  hun 
dred  and  nineteen This  pretty  bloflbm 

fell  at  the  age  of  three  years,  in  the  bar 
racks  of  Dublin — fhe  was,  as  I  well  re 
member,  of  a  line  delicate  frame,  not 
made  to  laft  long,  as  were  mod  of  my  fa 
ther's  babes.  We  embarked  for  Dublin, 
and  had  all  been  caft  away  by  a  moft  vio 
lent  ftorm,  but,  through  the  interceflions 
of  my  mother,  the  captain  was  prevailed 
upon  to  turn  back  into  Wales,  where  we 
Hayed  a  month,  and  at  length  got  into 
Dublin,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Wicklow, 
where  my  father  had  for  fome  weeks  given 
us  over  for  loft. — We  lived  in  *  the  bar 
racks  at  Wicklow  one  year  (one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty),  when  Devi- 
jeher  (fo  called  after  Colonel  Devijeher) 
was  born  ;  from  thence  we  decamped  to 
ftay  half  a  year  with  Mr.  Featherfton,  a 
clergyman,  about  feven  miles  from  Wick- 
Jo  w?  who  being  a  relation  of  my  mother' s> 

invited 
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invited  us  to  his  parfonage,  at  Animo — It 
was  in  this  parifh,  during  our  flay,  that  I 
had  that  wonderful  efcape  in  falling  through 
a  mill-race  whilft  the  mill  was  going,  and 
of  being  taken  up  unhurt — the  ftory  is  in 
credible,  but  known  for  truth  in  all  that 
part  of  Ireland— where  hundreds  of  the 

common  people  flocked  to  fee  me From 

hence  we  followed  the  regiment  to  Dublin, 
where  we  lay  in  the  barracks  a  year.  In 
this  year,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  1  learned  to  write,  &c.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  in  twenty-two  toCar- 
rickfergus,  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  we  all 
decamped,  but  got  no  further  than  Drog- 
heda,  thence  ordered  to  Muliengar,  forty 
miles  weft,  where  by  Providence  we  flunru 
bled  upon  a  kind  relation,  a  collateral  de- 
fcendant  from  Archbifhop  Sterne,  who 
took  us  all  to  his  caftle,  and  kindly  enter 
tained  us  for  a  year — and  fent  us  to  the  re 
giment  at  Carrickfergus,  loaded  with  kind- 
nefTes,  &c. — a  moft  rueful  and  tedious 
journey  had  we  all,  in  March,  to  Carrick 
fergus,  where  we  arrived  in  fix  or  feven 
days — little  Devijeher  here  died  ;  he  was 
three  years  old — he  had  been  left  behind 
at  nurfe  at  a  farm-houfe  near  Wicklow^ 
but  was  fetch'd  to  us  by  my  father.  The 
fummer  after — another  child  fent  to  fill 
his  place,  Sufan  ;  this  babe  too  left  us  be- 
b  hind 
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hind  in  this  weary  journey — The  autumti 
of  that  year,  or  the  fpring  afterward   (I 
forget  which)  my  father  got  leave  of  his 
colonel  to  fix  me  at  fchool — which  he  did 
near  Halifax,  with  an  able  matter ;  with 
whom  I  ftaid  fome  time,  till  by  God's  care 
of  me,  my  coufin  Sterne,   of  Elvington, 
became  a  father  to  me,  and  fent  me  to  the 
univerfity,  &c.  &c.     Topurfue  the  thread 
of  our  (lory,  my   father's   regiment  was 
the  year  after    ordered  to   Londonderry, 
where  another  fitter   was    brought  forth, 
Catherine,  ftill  living,  but  moft  unhappily 
eftranged  from  me  by  my  uncle's  wicked- 
nefs,  and  her  own  folly — from  this  ftation 
the  regiment  was  fent  to  defend  Gibraltar, 
at   the   fiege,  where   my    father  was  run 
through  the  body  by  Captain  Phillips,  in 
a   duel  (the  quarrel  began  about  a  goofe) 
with  much  difficulty  he  furvived — though 
with  a  partial  conftitution,  which  was  not 
able  to  withftand  the  hardfhips  it  was  put 
to — for  he  was  fent  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
foon  fell  by  the  country  fevnr,  which  took 
away  his  fenfes  firft,  and  made  a  child  of 
him,  and  then,  in  a  month  or  two,  walk 
ing  about  continually  without   complain 
ing,  till  the  moment  he  fat  down  in  an  arm 
chair,  and  breathed  liis  laft — which  was 
at  Port  Antonio,  on    the    north  of  the 
ifland. — My  father  was  a  little  fmart  man, 

— active 


— a<£live  to  the  laft  degree,  in  all  exercifes 
— moft  patient  of  fatigue  and  difappoint- 
ments,  of  which  it  pleafed  God  to  give  him 
full  meafure — he  was  in  his  temper  fome- 
\vhat  rapid   and   hafty — but  of  a  kind 
ly,  fweet  difpofition,  void  of  all  defign; 
and  fo  innocent  in  his  own  intentions,  that 
he  fufpected  no  one :  fo  that  you  might 
have  cheated  him  ten  times  in  a  day,  if 
nine  had  not  been  fufficient  for  your  pur- 
pofe — my  poor  father  died  March,  1731 — . 
1  remained  at  Halifax  till  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  and  cannot  omit  men 
tioning  this  anecdote  of  myfelf,  and  fchool- 
mafter — He  had  the  deling  of  the  fchool- 
room  new  white- wamed-r-the  ladder  re 
mained  there — I  one  unlucky  day  mount 
ed  it,  and  wrote  with  a  brufti,in  large  capi 
tal  letters,  LAU.  STERNE,  for  which  the 
ufher  feverely  whipped  me.     My  mafter 
was  very  much  hurt  at  this,  and  laid,  be 
fore  me,  that   never  fhould  that  name  be 
effaced,  for  I  was  a  boy  of  genius,  and  he 
was  fure  I  fhould  come  to  preferment™ 
this  expreffion  made  me  forget  the  ftripes 
I  had  received.     In  the  year  thirty-two  * 


*  He  was  admitted  of  Jefus  College,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  6th  July,  1733,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Cannon. 
Matriculated  29th  March,  1735. 
Admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January,  1736. 
?i    M.  A.  at  the  Commencement,  1740, 

my 
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my  coufin  fent  me  to  the  univerfity,  where 
I  ftaid  fome  time.  'Twas  there  that  1  com 
menced  a  friendfhip  with  Mr.  H  .  .  . 
which  has  been  moft  lading  on  both  fides 
— I  then  came  to  York,  and  my  uncle  got 
me  the  living  of  Sutton — and  at  York  I 
became  acquainted  with  your  mother,  and 
courted  her  for  two  years — fhe  owned  me 
liked  me,  but  thought  herfelf  not  rich 
enough,  or  me  too  poor,  to  be  joined  toge 
ther — fhe  went  to  her  fitter's  in  S ,  and 

I  wrote  to  her  often — I  believe  then  fhe 
was  partly  determined  to  have  me,  but 
would  not  fay  fo — at  her  return  fhe  fell 
into  a  confumption — and  one  evening  that 
I  was  fitting  by  her  with  an  almoft  broken 
heart  to  fee  her  fo  ill,  fhe  faid,  <f  My  dear 
Laurey,  I  can  never  be  yours,  for  I  verily 
believe  I  have  not  long  to  live— but  I  have 
left  you  every  Chilling  of  my  fortune;" — 
upon  that  fhe  Ihewed  me  her  will — this 
generality  overpowered  me.  It  pleafed 
God  that  fhe  recovered,  and  I  married  her 
in  the  year  1741.  *  My  uncle  and  myfelf 
were  then  upon  very  good  terms,  for  he 
foon  got  me  the  Prebendary  of  York — but 
he  quarrelled  with  me  afterwards,  becaufe 

*  Jaques  Sterne,  LL.  D.  He  was  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
Canon  Refidentiary,  Precentor  and  Prebendary  of  York, 
Rector  of  Rife,  and  Re&or  of  Hornfea  cum  Rifton,  both  in 
the  Eaft  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  He  died  June  9,  1759. 

I  woulcj 


i     J 

<J 

I  would  not  \vrite  paragraphs  in  the  newf- 
papers — though  he  was  a  party-man,  I  was 
not,  and  detefted  fuch  dirty  work :  think 
ing  it  beneath  me — from  that  period,  he 
*  became  my  bitterefl  enemy.  By  my 
wife's  means  I  got  the  living  of  Stillington 

-. a   friend  of  her's  in  the  fouth   had 

promifed  her,  that  if  me  married  a  clergy 
man  in  Yorkfhire,  when  the  living  became 
vacant,  he  would  make  her  a  compliment 
of  it.  1  remained  near  twenty  years  at 
Sutton,  doing  duty  at  both  places— -I  had 
then  very  good  health.  Books,  f  paint 
ing,  fiddling,  and  mooting,  were  my  amufe- 
ments;  as  to  the  Squire  of  the  parifh,  I 
cannot  fay  we  were  upon  a  very  friendly 
footing — but  at  Stillington,  the  family  of 

the  C s  mewed  us  every  kindnefs — 

?twas  moft  truly  agreeable  to  be  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  an  amiable  family,  who 
were  ever  cordial  friends.  In  the  year 
1760,  I  took  a  houfe  at  York  for  your 
mother  and  yourfelf,  and  went  up  to  Lon 
don  to  publifh  £  my  two  firft  volumes  of 


*  It  hath  however  been  infinuated,  that  he  for  fome  time 
wrote  a  periodical  electioneering  paper  at  York,  in  defence  of 
the  Whig  intercft.  Monthly  Review,  vol.  53,  p.  344. 

t  A  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Sterne's  abilities  in  the  art  of  delign- 
ing,  maybe  feen  in  Mr.  Wodhul's  poems,  8vo.  177*. 

|  The  firft  edition  was  in  the  preceding  year  at  York. 

Shandy. 


Shandy*.  In  that  year  Lord  Falconbridgc 
prefented  me  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwold 
, — a  fweet  retirement  in  comparison  of  Sut- 
ton.  In  iixty-two  I  went  to  France,  be 
fore  the  peace  was  concluded,  and  you 
both  followed  me.  I  left  you  both  in 
France,  and  in  two  years  after,  I  went  to 
Italy  for  the  recovery  of  my  health — -and 
when  I  called  upon  you,  I  tried  to  engage 
your  mother  to  return  to  England  with  me, 
— {he  f  and  yourfelf  are  at  length  come 
— and  I  have  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  feeing 
my  girl  every  thing  1  wifhed  her. 

/  have  Jet  down  thefe  particulars  relating 
to  my  family  y  and  f elf y  for  my  Lidia,  in  cafe 
hereafter  Jhe  might  have  a  curiofityy  or  kinder 
motive  to  know  them. 


*  The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Mr.  Sterne's  publica 
tions  appeared : 

1747.  The  cafe  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath  con- 
fidered ;  A  charity- fermon  preached  on  Good- Friday,  April 
17,  1747,  for  the  fupportof  two  charity-fchools  in  York. 

1750.  The  Abufes  of  Confcience  :  Set  forth  in  a  ferman 
preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's,  York,  at  the 
Cummer  aflizes,  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Clive,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Baron  Smythe,  on  Sunday,  July  39,  1750. 

1759.  Vol.  I  and  ^  of  Triftram  Shandy. 

1760.  Vol.  I  and  ^  of  Sermons. 

1761.  Vol.  3  and  4  of  Triftram  Shandy. 
1761.  Vol.  5  and  6  of  Triftram  Shandy. 

1765.  Vol.  7  and  8  of  Triftram  Shandy. 

1766.  Vol.  3  and  4  of  Sermons. 

1767.  Vol.  9  of  Triftram  Shandy. 

1768.  The  Sentimental  Journey. 

The  remainder  of  his  works  were  publifhed  after  his  death. 

•f  From  this  paflage  it  appears  that  the  prefent  account  of 
Mr.  Sterne's  Life  and  Family  was  written  about  fix  months 
only  before  his  death. 

AS 
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Mr.  Sterne,  in  the  foregoing  narra 
tive,  hath  brought  down  the  account  of 
himfelf  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  it  remains  only  to  mention  that  he 
left  York  about  the  end  of  the  year  1767, 
and  came  to  London  in  order  to  publim 
The  Sentimental  Journey,  which  he  had  writ 
ten  during  the  preceding  fummer  at  his  fa 
vourite  living  at  Coxwold.  His  health  had 
been  for  fome  time  declining,  but  he  con 
tinued  to  vifit  his  friends,  and  retained  his 
ufual  flow  of  fpirits.  In  February,  1768, 
he  began  to  perceive  the  approaches  of 
death,  and  with  the  concern  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  folicitude  of  an  affectionate 
parent,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  future 
welfare  of  his  daughter.  His  letters  at 
this  period  reflect  fo  much  credit  to  his 
character,  that  it  is  to  be  lamented  fome 
others  in  the  collection  are  not  permitted 
to  fee  the  light.  After  a  fhort  ftruggle  with 
his  diforder,  his  debilitated  and  worn 
out  frame  fubmitted  to  fate  on  the  i8th 
day  of  March,  1768,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Bond-ftreet.  He  was  buried  at  the  new 
burying-ground,  belonging  to  the  parifh 
of  St,  George,  Hanover-fquare,  on  the  22d 
of  the  fame  mouth,  in  the  moft  private 
manner  ;  and  hath  iince  been  indebted  to 
Grangers  for  a  monument  very  unworthy 

of 
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of  his   memory  ;    on  which  the  following 
lines  are  infcribed  : 

"  Near  to  this  Place 

Lies  the  Body  of 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne,  A.  M* 
Died  September  i3th,  1768,* 

Aged  53  Years. 
"  Ab  !  molliter  ojja  quiefcant." 

If  a  found  Head,  warm  Heart,  and  Brea ft  humane* 
Unfullied  Worth,  and  Soul  without  a  Stain  ; 
If  mental  Powers  could  ever  juftly  claim 
The  well-won  Tribute  of  immortal  Fame, 
Sterne  was  the  Man,  who,  with  gigantic  Stride, 
Mowed  down  luxuriant  Follies  far  and  wide. 
Yet  what,  though  keeneft  Knowledge  of  Mankind 
UnfeaPd  to  him  the  Springs  that  move  the  Mind ; 
What  did  it  coft  him  ?  ridicuPd,  abus'd, 
By  Fools  infulted,  and  by  Prudes  accus'd, 
In  his,  mild  Reader,  view  thy  future  Fate, 
Like  him  defpife,  what  'twere  a  Sin  to  hate. 

This"  monumental  (lone  was  erected  by 
two  brother  mafons ;  for  although  he  did 
not  live  to  be  a  member  of  their  fociety, 
yet  as  his  all  incomparable  performances 
evidently  prove  him  to  have  acted  by  rule 
and  fquare,  they  rejoice  in  this  opportunity 
of  perpetuating  his  high  and  irreproach 
able  character  to  after  ages. 

W.  &  S." 


*  It  isfcarcely  neceffary  to  obfervethat  this  date  is  erroneous; 

THE 


THE 


BEAUTIES  OF  STERNE. 


ON  WRITING. 

T  T  7RITING,  when  properly  managed,  (as  you 
*  may  be  Cure  I  think  mine  is)  is  but  a  diffe 
rent  name  for  converfation.  As  no  one,  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  in  good  company,  would  venture 
to  talk  all; — fo  no  author,  who  underftands  the  juft 
boundaries  of  decorum  and  good-breeding,  would 
prefume  to  think  all :  The  trueft  refpeft  which  you 
can  pay  to  the  reader's  underftanding,  is  to  halve  this 
matter  amicably,  and  leave  him  fomething  to  imagine, 
in  his  turn,  as  well  as  yourfelf. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  eternally  paying  him 
compliments  of  this  kind,  and  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power  to  keep  his  imagination  as  bufy  as  my  own. 

B  SPECIMENS 
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SPECIMENS  OF 

STERNE's  EPISTOLARY  WRITING, 

OR, 

FAMILIAR  LETTERS. 

TO    MY    WIT^Y    WIDOW,    MRS.    F 

MADAM,  Coxwould,  Aug.  3,  176(7. 

WHEN  a  man's  brains  are  as  dry  as  a  fqueez'd 
Orange— and  he  feels  he  has  no  more  conceit 
in  him  than  a  mallet,  'tis  in  vain  to  think  of  fitting 
down,  and  writing  a  letter  to  a  lady  of  your  wit,  un- 
lefs  in  the  honeft  John-Trot-Stile  of,  jours  of  the 
i$th  inftant  came fafe  to  hand,  &c.  which,  by  the  bye, 
looks  like  a  letter  of  bufmefs ;  and  you  know  very 
well,  from  the  firft  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write 
to  you,  I  am,a  man  of  no  bufinefs  at  all.  This  vile 
plight  I  found  my  genius  in  was  the  reafon  I  have 

told  Mr. ,  I  would  not   write  to  you  till  the  next 

poft — hoping  by  that  time  to  get  feme  recruit,  at  leaft 
of  vivacity,  if  not  wit,  to  fet  out  with; — but  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  thinking  a  bad  letter  in  feafon — to 
be  better  than  a  good  one  out  of  it — this  fcrawl  is  the 
confequence,  which,  if  you  will  burn  the  moment 
you  get  it — I  promife  to  fend  you  a  fine  fct  eflay  in 
the  ftyle  of  your  female  epiftolizers,  cut  and  trimm'd 
at  all  points. — GOD  defend  me  from  fuch,  who  never 
yet  knew  what  it  was  to  fay  or  write  one  premeditated 
word  in  my  whole  life — for  this  reafon  I  fend  you 
with  pleafure,  becaufe  wrote  with  th&  carelefs  irre- 
4  gularity 
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gularity  of  an  eafy  heart. Who  told  you,  Garrick 

wrote  the  medley  for  Beard  ?—  'Twas  wrote  in  his 
houfe,  however,  and  before  I  left  town.-/— 1  deny 
it— I  was  not  loft  two  days  before  I  left  town. — I 
was  loft  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  never  found  'till 
I  got  to  this  Shandy-caftle  of  mine.— Next  winter  I 
intend  to  fojourn  amongft  you  with  more  decorum, 
and  will  neither  be  loft  or  found  any  where. 

Now,  I  wilh  to  GOD  I  was  at  your  elbow — I  have 
juft  finifhed  one  volume  of  Shandy,  and  I  want  to 
read  it  to  fome  one  who  I  know  can  tafte  and  relifh 
humour — this,  by  the  way,  is  a  little  impudent  in  me 
— for  I  take  the  thing  for  granted,  which  their  high 
mightinefles  the  world  have  yet  to  determine — but  I 
mean  no  fuch  thing — I  could  wilh  only  to  have  your 
opinion — mall  I,  in  truth,  give  you  mine? — I  dare 
not — but  I  will;  provided  you  keep  it  to  yourfelf— « 
know  then,  that  I  think  there  is  more  laughable 
humour, — with  equal  degree  of  Cervantic  fatire — if 
not  more  than  in  the  laft — but  we  are  bad  judges  of 
the  merit  of  our  children. 

I  return  you  a  thoufand  thanks  for  your  friendly 
congratulations  upon  my  habitation — and  I  will  take 
care  you  mail  never  wifh  me  but  well,  for  I  am, 
Madam, 

With  great  efteem'and  truth, 

Your  moft  obliged, 

Li  STERN  E. 
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P.  S.  I  have  wrote  this  fo  vilely  and  fo  preclpr- 

tately,  I  fear  you  muft  carry  it  to  a  decypherer * 

I  beg  you'll  do  me  the  honour  to  write — otherwife 

you  draw    me    in,   inftead    of  Mr. drawing  yon 

into  a  fcrape — for  I  fhould  forrow  to  have  a  tafte  of  fo 
agreeable  a  correfpondent — and  no  more. 

Adieu. 


To  MR.  GARRICK. 

Eath,  April  6,  1765. 

T  SCALP  you ! — my  dear  Garrick  !  my  dear  friend ! 
•*•  — foul  befal  the  man  who  hurts  a  harr  of  your 
head ! —  and  fo  full  was  I  of  that  very  fentiment,  that 
my  letter  had  not  been  put  into  the  pott-office  ten 
minutes,  before  my  heart  fmote  me ;  and  I  fent  to 
recal  it — but  failed — You  are  fadly  to  blame,  Shandy  ! 
for  this,  quoth  I,  leaning  with  my  head  on  my  hand, 
as  I  recriminated  upon  my  falfe  delicacy  in  the  affair. 
Garrick's  nerves  (if  he  has  any  left)  are  as  fine  and 
delicately  fpun  as  thy  own — his  fentiments  as  honeft 
and  friendly — thou  knoweft,  Shandy,  that  he  loves 
thee — why  wilt  thou  hazard  him  a  moment's  pain  ? 
Puppy !  fool,  coxcomb,  jack-afs,  &c.  &c. — and  fo  I 
balanced  the  account  to  your  favour,  before  I  received 
it  drawn  up  in  jour  ivay—*- 1  fay  jour  ivffj — for  it  is  not 
Hated  fo  much  to  your  honour  and  credit,  as  I  had 
patTed  the  account  before — for  it  was  a  moil  la 
mentable  truth,  that  I  never,  received  one  of  the 

letter* 
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letters  your  friendfhip  meant  me,  except  whilft  in 
Paris.— Oh!  how  I  congratulate  you  for  the  an 
xiety  the  world  has,  and  continues  to  be  under,  for 
your  return. — Return,  return  to  the  few  who  love 
you,  and  the  thoufands  who  admire  you. — The  mo 
ment  you  fet  your  foot  upon  your  ftage — mark !  I  tell 
it  you — by  fome  magic,  irrefifted  power,  every  fibre 
about  your  heart  mail  vibrate  afrem,  and  as  ftrongly 
and  feelingly  as  ever — Nature,  with  glory  at  her  back, 
will  light  up  '  the  torch  within  you — and  there  is 
enough  of  it  left,  to  heat  and  enlighten  the  world 
thefe  many,  many,  many  years. 

Heaven  be  praifed !  (I  utter  it  from  my  foul)  that 
your  lady,  and  my  Minerva,  is  in  a  condition  to  walk 
to  Windfor — full  rapturoufly  will  I  lead  the  graceful 
pilgrim  to  the  temple,  where  I  will  facrifice  with 
the  pureft  incenfe  to  her — but  you  may  worlhip  with 
me  or  not— -'twill  make  no  difference  cither  in  the 
truth  or  warmth  of  my  devotion — ftill  (after  all  I  have 
feen)  I  ftill  maintain  her  peerlefs, 

Powel !  good  Heaven ! — give  me  fome  one  with 
lefs  fmoke  and  more  fire — There  are  who,  like  the 
Pharifees,  ftill  think  they  mail  be  heard  for  much 
fpeaking — Come — come  away,  my  dear  Garrick,  and 
teach  us  another  leffon. 

Adieu ! — I  love  you  dearly — and  your  lady  better 
— not  hobbihorfically — but  moft  fentimentally  and 
affectionately — for  I  am  yours  (that  is,  if  you  never  fay 

another  word  about )   with  all  the  fentiments  of 

Jove  and  friendlhip  you  deferve  from  me, 

L.    STERNA 
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To  MR.  W. 

Coxwould,  May  23,  1765. 

AT  this  moment  I  am  fitting  in  my  fummer- 
houfe  with  my  head  and  heart  full,  not  of  my 
uncle  Toby's  amours  with  the  widow  Wadman,  but 
my  fermons — and  your  letter  has  drawn  me  out  of  a 
penfive  mood — the  fpirit  of  \\.  pleafeth  me — but  in  this 
folitude,  what  can  I  tell  or  write  to  you  but  about 
myfelf — I  am  glad  you  are  in  love — 'twill  cure  you 
at  leail  of  the  fpleen,  which  has  a  bad  effecl  on  both 

man  and  woman 1   myfelf  muft    ever  have  fome 

Dulcinea  in  my  head — It  harmonizes  the  foul — and  in 
thofe  cafes  I  firft  endeavour  to  make  the  lady  believe 
fo,  or  rather  I  begin  firft  to  make  myfelf  believe  that 
I  am  in  love — but  I  carry  on  my  affairs  quite  in  the 
French  way — "  F  amour  (fay  they)  neft  ricn  fans 
fentiment" — Now,  notwithflanding  they  make  fuch  a 
pother  about  the  <wordy  they  have  no  precife  idea 
annexed  to  it — And  fo  much  for  that  fame  fubjeft 

called  love. 1  muft  tell  you  how  I  have  juft  treated 

a  French  gentleman  of  fortune  in  France,  who  took 

a  liking  to   my  daughter Without  any  ceremony 

(having  got  a  letter  from  my  wife's  banker)  he  wrote 
me  word  that  he  was  in  love  with  my  daughter,  and 
defired  to  know  what  fortune  I  would  give  her  at 
prefent,  and  how  much  at  my  death — by  the  bye,  I 

think  there  was  very  little  fentiment  on  hi;  Jtde 

My  anfwer  was,    (t  Sir,  I  (hall  give  her  ten   thoufand 

pounds  the  day  of  marriage my  calculation  is  as 

follows 
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follows  me  is  not  eighteen,  you  are  fixty-two — r 
there  goes  five  thoufand  pounds — then,  Sir,  you  at 

leaft  think  her  not  ugly (he  has  many  accomplim- 

ments,  fpeaks  Italian,  French,  plays  upon  the  guittar, 
and  as  I  fear  you  play  upon  no  inftrument  whatever, 
I  think  you  will  be  happy  to  take  her  at  my  terms ; 
fo  here  finifties  the  account  of  the  ten  thoufand 

pounds." 1  do  not  fuppofe  but  he  will  take  this  as 

I  mean,  that  is — a  flat  refufal. 1  have  had  a  par- 

fonage  houfe  burnt  down  by  the  careleffnefs  of  my 
curate's  wife — as  foon  as  I  can  I  muft  rebuild  it,  I 
trow — but  I  lack  the  means  at  prefent — yet  I  am 
never  happier  than  when  I  have  not  a  (hilling  in  my 
pocket — for  when  I  have  I  can  never  call  it  my  own. 
—Adieu,  my  dear  friend — may  you  enjoy  better 
health  than  me,  tho'  not  better  fpirits,  for  that  is  im- 
poflible. 

Yours,  fincerely, 

L.    STERNE. 

My  compliments  to  the  Col. 
FROM  IGNATIUS  SANCHO,*  TO  MR.  STERNE. 

REVEREND   SIR,  [1766.] 

IT  would  be   an  infult  on  your  humanity  (or  per 
haps  look  like   it)   to  apologize  for  the  liberty  I. 
am  taking — 1  am  one  of  thofe  people  whom  the  vul 
gar 

*  IGNATIUS  SANCHO  was  a  black,  and  born  in  1729,  on 
board  a  mip  in  the  flave  trade,  a  few  days  after  fhe  had  quitted 
the  coaft  of  Guinea  for  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.  He  was  a  very 
fenfible  man,  and  was  many  years  in  the  fervice  of  the  late 
Puke  of  MANCHESTER,  who  left  him  an  annuity. 
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gar  and  illiberal  call  negroes. — The  firft  part  of  my 
life  was  rather  unlucky,  as  I  was  placed  in  a  family 
who  judged  ignorance  the  beft  and  only  fecurity  for 
obedience. — A  little  reading  and  writing  I  got  by 
unwearied  application. — The  latter  part  of  my  life 
has  been,  through  God's  bleffing,  truly  fortunate — hav 
ing  fpent  it  in  the  fervice  of  one  of  the  beft  and' 
greateft  families  in  the  kingdom — my  chief  pleafure 
has  been  books — Philanthropy  I  adore — How  very 
much,  good  Sir,  am  I  (amongft  millions)  indebted  to 
you  for  the  character  of  your  amiable  Uncle  Toby! — 
I  declare  I  would  walk  ten  miles  in  the  dog-days  to 
lhake  hands  with  the  honeft  Corporal. — Your  fermons 
have  touch'd  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  hope  have  amend 
ed  it,  which  brings  me  to  the  point — In  your  tenth 
difcourfe,  is  this  paffage — "  Conlider  how  great  a  part 
of  our  fpecies  in  all  ages,  down  to  this — have  been  trod 
under  the  feet  of  ciuel  and  capricious  tyrants,  who 
would  neither  hear  their  cries,  nor  pity  their  diftrefles. 
— Confider  flavery — what  it  is— how  bitter  a  draught 
— and  how  many  millions  are  made  to  drink  of  it." — 
Of  all  my  favourite  authors,  not  one  has  drawn  a  tear 
in  favour  of  my  miferable  black  brethren — excepting 
yourfelf,  and  the  humane  author  of  Sir  Geo.  Ellifon. 
• — I  think  you  w  ill  forgive  me ;  I  am  fure  you  will  ap 
plaud  me  for  befeeching  you  to  give  one  half  hour's 
attention  to  flavery,  as  it  is  this  day  pradifed  in 

our  Weft-Indies. That    fubjeft    handled    in  your 

ftriking  manner   would    eafe    the   yoke  (perhaps)  of 
many — but  if  only  of  one — gracious  God  !    what  a 
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feaft  for  a  benevolent  heart !  and  fure  I  am,  you  are 
an  epicurean  in  a&s  of  chanty. — You  who  are  univer- 
fally  read,  and  as  univerfally  admired — you  could  not 

fail. Dear  Sir,  think  in  me  you  behold  the  uplifted 

hands  of  thoufands  of  my  brother  Moors.  Grief  (you 
pathetically  obferve),  is  eloquent :  figure  to  yourfelf 

their  attitudes ;  hear  their  fupplicating  addrefles  ! 

alas!  you  cannot  refufe. — Humanity  muft  comply- 
in  which  hope  I  beg  permiffion  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Reverend  Sir,  &c. 

I.  S, 

FROM  MR.  STERNE  TO  IGNATIUS  SANCHO. 

Coxwould,  July  26,  1766. 

THERE  is  a  ftrange  coincidence,  Sancho,  in 
the  little  events  (as  well  as  in  the  great  ones)  of 
this  world  :  for  I  had  been  writing  a  tender  tale  of  the 
forrows  of  a  friendlefs  poor  negro-girl,  and  my  eyes  had 
fcarce  done  fmarting  with  it,  when  your  letter  of  re 
commendation,  in  behalf  of  fo  many  of  her  brethren 
and  filters,  came  to  me — but  why  her  brethren?  or 
yours,  Sancho  ?  any  more  than  mine  ?  It  is  by  the 
fineft  tints  and  moft  infenfible  gradations,  that  nature 
defcends  from  the  faireft  face  about  St.  James's  to  the 
footieft  complexion  in  Africa: — at  which  tint  ofthefe 
is  it,  that  the  ties  of  blood  are  to  ceafe  ? — and  how 
many  fhades  muft  we  defcend  lower  ftill  in  the  fcale, 
£re  mercy  is  to  vanifh  with  them  ?  But  'tis  no  un- 


common  thing,  my  good  Sancbat  for  one  half  of  the 
world  to  ufe  the  other  half  of  it  like  brutes,  and  then 
endeavour  to  make  'em  fo. — For  my  own  part  I  never 
look  iveftn.vard  (when  I  am  in  a  penfive  mood  at  leaft) 
but  I  think  of  the  burthens  which  our  brothers  and  fif- 
teis  are  there  carrying,  and  could  I  eafe  their  moul 
ders  from  one  ounce  of  them,  I  declare  I  would  fet 
out  this  hour  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  for  their 
fakes — which,  by  the  bye,  Sancho,  exceeds  your  walk 
of  ten  miles  in  about  the  fame  proportion  that  a  vifit  of 

humanity  mould  one  of  mere  form. However,  if  you 

meant  my  Uncle  Toby,  more  he  is  your  debtor. If 

I  can  weave  the  tale  I  have  wrote  into  the  work  I  am 
about — 'tis  at  the  fervice  of  the  afHi&ed — and  a  much 
greater  matter ;  for,  in  ferious  truth,  it  cafts  a  fad  made 
upon  the  world,  that  fo  great  a  part  of  it  are,  and  have 
been  fo  long,  bound  in  chains  of  darknefs,  and  in 
chains  of  mifery ;  and  I  cannot  but  both  refpeft  and 
felicitate  you,  that  by  fo  much  laudably  diligence  you 
have  broke  the  one — and  that  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  fo  great  and  merciful  a  family,  Providence  has  ref- 
cued  you  from  the  other. 

And  fo,  good-hearted  Sancbo,    adieu!  and  believe 
me,  I  will  not  forget  your  letter. 

Yours, 

L.    STERNE* 


To    ELIZA. 

"'    '-if  •  • 
MY    DEAR    ELIZA1.* 

IB  E  G  A  N  a  new  journal  this  morning ;  you 
{hall  fee  it ;  for  if  I  live  not  till  you  return  to 
England,  I  will  leave  it  you  as  a  legacy.  'Tis  a  for- 
rowful  page ;  but  I  will  write  cheerful  ones ;  and  could 
I  write  letters  to  thee,  they  mould  be  cheerful  ones 
too ;  but  few,  I  fear  will  reach  thee  !  However,  de 
pend  upon  receiving  fomething  of  the  kind  by  every 
poft ;  till  when  thou  waved  thy  hand,  and  bid'ft  me 
write  no  more. 

Tell  me  how  you  are ;  and  what  fort  of  fortitude 
Heaven  infpires  you  with.  How  are  you  accommodat 
ed,  my  dear?  Is  all  right?  Scribble  away  any 
thing,  and  every  thing  to  me.  Depend  upon  feeing  me 
at  Deal,  with  the  James's,  mould  you  be  detained 

there  by  contrary  winds. Indeed,  Eliza,  I  mould 

with  pleafure  fly  to  you,  could  I  be  the  means  of  ren 
dering  you  any  fervice,  or  doing  you  any  kindnefs. 
Gracious  and  merciful  GOD  !  confider  the  anguifh  of 
a  poor  girl ! — Strengthen  and  preferve  her  in  all  the 
mocks  her  frame  muft  be  expofed  to.  She  is  now 
without  a  proteclor,  but  thee !  Save  her  from  all  ac 
cidents  of  a  dangerous  element,  and  give  her  comfort 
at  the  laft. 

My 

*  This  Lady's  name  was  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Efq; 
of  Bombay. 


My  prayer,  Eliza,  I  hope,  is  heard ;  for  the  fey  feems 
to  fmile  upon  me  as  I  look  up  to  it.  I  am  juft  re 
turned  from  our  dear  Mrs.  James's,  where  I  have  been 

talking  of  thee  for  three  hours. She  has  got  your 

piaure,  and  likes  it:  but  Marriot,  and  fome  other 
judges,  agree  that  mine  is  the  better,  and  expreffive  of 
a  fweeter  character,  but  what  is  that  to  the  original  ?  yet 
J  acknowledge  that  hers  is  a  piclure  for  the  world,  and 
mine  is  calculated  only  to  pleafe  a  very  fmcere  friend, 

or  fentimental  philofopher. In  the  one,  you  are 

drefled  in  fmiles,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  filks, 
pearls  and  ermine; — in  the  other,  fimple  as  a  veflal, 
appearing  the  good  girl  nature  made  you  ! — -which,  to 
me,  conveys  an  idea  of  more  unaffected  fweetnefs,  than 
Mrs.  Draper,  habited  for  conqueft,  in  a  birth-day  fuit, 
with  her  countenance  animated,  and  her  dimples  vi- 

fible, If  I  remember  right,  Eliza,  you  endeavoured 

to  collect  every  charm  of  your  perfon  into  your  face, 
with  more  than  common  care,  the  day  you  fat  for  Mrs. 
James — Your  colour,  too,  brightened ;  and  your  eyes 
fhone  with  more  than  ufual  brilliancy.  I  then  requefl- 
ed  you  to  come  limply  and  unadorned  when  you  fat  for 
me — knowing  (as  I  fee  with  unprejudiced  eyes)  that 
you  could  receive  no  addition  from  the  (ilk-worm's 
aid,  or  jeweller's  polilh.  Let  me  now  tell  you  a  truth, 

which,  I  believe,  I  have  uttered  before, When  I 

£rfl  faw  you,  I  beheld  you  as  an  objecl  of  companion, 
and  as  a  very  plain  woman.  The  mode  of  your  drefs, 

(though  famioaable)  disfigured  you. But  nothing 

jjow  could  render  you  fuch,  but  the  being  felicitous  to 

make 
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make  yourfelf  admired  as  a  handfome  one. Yotf 

are  not  handfome,  Eliza,  nor  is  yours  a  face  that  will 
pleafe  the  tenth  part  of  your  beholders — but  are  fome- 
thing  more ;  for  I  fcruple  not  to  tell  you,  I  nev^r  faw 
fo  intelligent,  fo  animated,  fo  good  a  countenance; 
nor  was  there  (nor  ever  will  be)  that  man  offenfe, 
tendernefs,  and  feeling,  in  your  company  three  hours, 
that  was  not  (or  will  not  be)  your  admirer,  or  friend, 
in  confequence  of  it ;  that  is,  if  you  affume,  or  afTum- 
cd,  no  character  foreign  to  your  own,  but  appeared 
the  artlefs  being  nature  defigned  you  for.  A  fome- 
thing  in  your  eyes  and  voice,  you  poffefs  in  a  degree 
more  perfuafive  than  any  woman  I  ever  faw,  read,  or 
heard  of.  But  it  is  that  bewitching  fort  of  namelefs  ex 
cellence,  that  men  of  nice  fenfibility  alone  can  be 
touched  with. 

Were  your  huiband  in  England,  I  would  freely 
give  five  hundred  pounds  (if  money  could  purchafe 
the  acquifition)  to  let  you  only  fit  by  me  two  hours 
in  a  day,  while  I  wrote  my  Sentimental  Journey.  I 
am  fure  the  work  would  fell  fo  much  the  better  for  it, 
that  1  mould  be  reimburfed  the  fum  more  than  feven 
times  told.  ,1  would  not  give  nine-pence  for  the  pic 
ture  of  you  the  Newnhams  have  got  executed — It  is 
the  refemblance  of  a  conceited  made-up  coquet.  Your 
eyes,  and  the  ihape  of  your  face  (the  latter  the  moil 
perfeftoval  I  ever  faw)  which  are  perfections  that  muft 
ftrike  the  moft  indifferent  judge,  becaufe  they  are  equal 
to  any  of  GOD'S  works  in  a  fimilar  way,  and  finer  than 
any  I  beheld  in  all  my  travels,  are  manifeflly  injured  by 

the 
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the  afteded  leer  of  the  one,  and  ftrange  appearance  of 
the  other ;  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  head,  which  is 
a  proof  of  the  artift's,  or  your  friend's  falfe  taite.    The 
****'s  who  verify  the  character  I  once  gave  of  teaz- 
ing,  or  flicking  like  pitch,  or  birdlime,  fent  a  card 
that  they  would  wait  on  Mrs.  ****  on  Friday. — She 
fent  back,  (he  was  engaged — Then  to  meet  at  Rane- 
lagh  to-night.     She  anfwered,  me  did  not  go. 
She  fays,  if  fhe  allows  the  leaft  footing,  fhe  never  mall 
get  rid  of  the  acquaintance  ;  which  fhe  is  refolved  to 
drop  at  once.    She  knows  they  are  not  her  friends,  nor 
yours ;  and  the  firft  ufe  they  would  make  of  being  with 
her  would  be  to  facrifice  you  to  her  (if  they  could)  a 
fecond  time.   Let  her  not  then ;  (let  her  not,  my  dear) 
be  a  greater  friend  to  thee,  than  thou  art  to  thyfelf. 
She  begs  I  will  reiterate  my  requeft  to  you,  that  you 
will  not  write  to  them.     It  will  give  her,  and  thy 
Bramin,  inexpreffible  pain.     Be  allured,  all  this  is  not 
without  reafon  on  her  fide.     I  have  my  reafons  too ; 
the  firft  of  which  is,  that  I  mould  grieve  to  excefs,  if 
Eliza  wanted  that  fortitude  her  Yorick  has  built  fo 
high  upon.     I  faid  I  never  more  would  mention  the 
name  to  thee  ;  and  had  I  not  received  it,  as  a  kind  of 
charge  from  a  dear  woman  that  loves  you,  I  mould 
not  have  broke  my  word.      I  will  write  again  to-mor 
row  to  thee,  thou  befl  and  moft  endearing  of  girls !  A 
peaceful  night  to  thee.     My  fpirit  will  be  with  thee 
through  every  watch  of  it. 

Adieu. 


To  THE  SAME. 

MY  DEAREST  ELIZA? 

OH  !  I  grieve  for  your  cabin. And  the  frefh 
painting  will  be  enough  to  deftroy  every  nerve 
about  thee.  Nothing  fo  pernicious  as  white  lead. 
Take  care  of  yourfelf,  dear  girl ;  and  fleep  not  in  it 
too  foon.  It  will  be  enough  to  give  you  a  ftroke  of 
an  epilepfy.  I  hope  you  will  have  left  the  ihip :  and 
that  my  Letters  may  meet,  and  greet  you,  as  you  get 
out  of  your  poft-chaife,  at  Deal. — When  you  have 
got  them  all,  put  them,  my  dear,  into  fome  order.— 
The  firft  eight  or  nine  are  numbered:  but  I  wrote  the 
reft  without  that  direction  to  thee ;  but,  thou  wilt  find 
them  out*  by  the  day  or  hour,  which,  I  hope,  I  have 
generally  prefixed  to  them.  When  they  are  got  toge 
ther  in  chronological  order,  few  them  together  in  a 
cover.  I  truft  they  will  be  a  perpetual  refuge  to  thee, 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  that  thou  wilt  (when  weary  of 
fools,  and  uninterefting  difcourfe)  retire,  and  converfe 
an  hour  with  them,  and  me. 

I  have  not  had  power>  or  the  heart,  to  aim  at  enli 
vening  any  one  of  them  with  a  iingle  ftroke  of  wit 
or  humour;  but  they  contain  fomething  better;  and 
what  you  will  feel  more  fuited  to  your  iituation—- a 
long  detail  of  much  advice,  truth,  and  knowledge. 
I  hope,  too,  you  will  perceive  loofe  touches  of  an 
honeft  heart,  in  every  one  of  them;  which  fpeak 
more  than  the  moft  ftudied  periods ;  and  will  give 
thee  more  ground  of  truft  and  confidence  upon  Yo- 

rick, 


rick,  than  all  that  laboured  eloquence  could  fupply* 
Lean  then  thy  whole  weight,  Eliza,  upon  them  and 
upon  me.  "  May  poverty,  diftrefs,  anguifh,  and 
fliame,  be  my  portion,  if  ever  I  give  thee  reafon  to 

repent  the  knowledge  of  me!" With  this  affeve- 

ration,  made  in  the  prefence  of  a  juft  God,  I  pray  to 
him,  that  fo  it  may  fpeed  me,  as  I  deal  candidly  and 
honourably  with  thee !  I  would  not  miflead  thee, 
Eliza;  I  would  not  injure  thee,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
lingle  individual,  for  the  richefl  crown  the  proudeli 
monarch  wears. 

Remember,    that  while   I  have    life   and   power, 

whatever  is  mine,  you  may  ftyle  and  think  yours 

Though  forry  Ihould  I  be,  if  ever  my  friendihip  was 
put  to  the  tell  thus,  for  your  own  delicacy's  fake. — 
Money  and  counters  are  of  equal  ufe  in  my  opinion ; 
they  both  ferve  to  fet  up  with. 

I  hope  you  will  anfwer  me  this  letter ;  but  if  thou 
art  debarred  by  the  elements  which  hurry  thee  away, 
I  will  write  one  for  thee ;  and  knowing  it  is  fuch  a 
one  as  thou  would'fl  have  written,  I  will  regard  it  as 
my  Eliza's. 

Honour,  and  happinefs,  and  health,  and  comforts 
of  every  kind,  fail  along  with  thee,  thou  moft  worthy 
of  girls  !  I  will  live  for  thee,  and  my  Lydia — be  rich 
for  the  children  of  my  heart — gain  wifdom,  gain 
fame,  and  happinefs,  to  mare  with  them — with  thee — 
and  her  in  my  old  age. — Once  for  all,  adieu.  Pre- 
ferve  thy  life ;  fteadily  purfue  the  ends  we  propofed  ; 

and 
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and  let  nothing  rob  thee  of  thofe  powers  Heaven  hai 
given  thee  for  thy  well-being. 

What  can  I  add  more,  in  the  agitation  of  mind  I 
am  in,  and  within  five  minutes  of  the  laft  poftman's 
bell,  but  recommend  thee  to  Heaven,  and  recommend 
myfelf  to  Heaven  with  thee,  in  the  fame  fervent  eja 
culation,  "  that  we  may  be  happy,  and  meet  again  : 
if  not  in  this  world,  in  the  next." — Adieu. — I  am 
thine,  Eliza,  affectionately,  and  everlaftingly. 

YORICK. 


THE    PRECEPTOR. 

"V7"OU  fee  'tis  high  time,  faid  my  father,  addreffing 
-*•  himfelf  equally  to  my  uncle  Toby  and  Yorick,  to 
take  this  young  creature  out  of  thefe  women's  hands, 
and  put  him  into  thofe  of  a  private  governor. 

Now  as  I  confider  the  perfon  who  is  to  be  about 
my  fon,  as  the  mirror  in  which  he  is  to  view  him- 
(elf  from  morning  to  night,  and  by  which  he  is  to 
adjuft  his  looks,  his  carriage,  and  perhaps  the  inmoft 
fentiments  of  his  heart  j — I  would  have  one,  Torick, 
if  pdflible,  poliihed  at  all  points,  fit  for  my  child  to 
look  into. 

There  is,  continued  my  father,  a  certain  mien  and 
motion  of  the  body  and  all  its  parts,  both  in  afting 
and  fpeaking,  which  argues  a  man  well  within.  There 
are  a  thoufand  unnoticed  openings,  continued  my 
Father,  which  let  a  penetrating  eye  at  once  into  a 
C  man'i 
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man's  foul ;  and  I  maintain  it,  added  he,  that  a  man 
of  fenfe  does  not  lay  down  his  hat  in  coming  into  a 
room, — or  take  it  up  in  going  out  of  it,  but  fomething 
efcapes,  which  difcovers  him. 

I  will  have  him,  *  continued  my  father,  cheerful, 
facete,  jovial;  at  the  fame  time,  prudent,  attentive 
to  bufmefs,  vigilant,  acute,  argute,  inventive,  quick 
in  refolving  doubts  and  fpeculative  queftions ; — he 
fhall  be  wife  and  judicious,  and  learned :  —  And 
why  not  humble,  and  moderate,  and  gentle  tem 
pered,  and  good  ?  faid  Torick : — And  why  not,  cried 
my  uncle  Toby*  free,  and  generous,  and  bountiful, 
and  brave? — He  mail,  my  dear  Toby,  cried  my  fa 
ther,  getting  up  and  making  him  by  his  hand, — 
Then,  brother  Shandy,  anfwered  my  uncle  Toby, 
railing  himfelf  off  the  chair,  and  laying  down  his 
pipe  to  take  hold  of  my  father's  other  hand — I 
humbly  beg  I  may  recommend  poor  Le  Fevre's  fon 
to  you; — a  tear  of  joy  of  the  firft  water  fparkled  in  my 
uncle  Toby's  eye, — and  another,  the  fellow  to  it,  in  the 
Corporal's,  as  the  propofition  was  made ; — you  will 
fee  why,  when  you  read  Le  Fevre's  ftory. 

THE    STORY    OF    LE    FEVRE. 

IT  was  fome  time  in  the  fummer  of  that  year  in 
which   Dendermond  was  taken  by  the  Allies ;  when 
my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his  fupper, 
with  Trim,  fitting  behind  him  at   a  fmall  fideboard, 
I  fay  fitting — for  in  confideration   of  the  Corporal's 

lame 
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lame  knee  (which  fometirr.es  gave  him  exquiflte  pain) 
—when  my  uncle  Toby  dined  or  fupped  alone  he  would 
never  fuffer  the  Corporal  to  Hand;  and  the  poor  fel 
low's  veneration  was  fuch,  that  with  a  proper,  artillery 
my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dcndermond  itfelf, 
with  lefs  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point 
over  him  ;  for  many  a  time,  when  my  uncle  Toby  fup- 
pofed  the  Corporal's  kg  was  at  reft,  he  would  look 
back,  and  detect  him  (landing  behind  him  with  the 
moft  dutiful  refpecl :  this  bred  more  little  fquabbles 
betwixt  them,  than  all  other  caufes  for  five  and  twenty 

years  together But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there 

why  do  I  mention  it  ?— — Aik  my  pen, — it  governs  me, 
I  govern  not  it. 

He  was  one  evening  fitting  thus  at  fupper,  when  the 
landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into  the 
parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glafs 
or  two  of  fack  ;  'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman, — I  think 
of  the  army,  faid  the  landlord,  who  has  been  taken 
ill  at  my  houfe  four  days  ago,  and  has  never  held  up 
his  head  fince,  or  had  a  defire  to  tafte  any  thing,  'till 
juft  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glafs  of  fack  and  a 

thin  toaft  :• "  I  think,"  fays  he,  taking  his  hand 

from  his  forehead,  "  //  would  comfort  me."" 

— If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  fuch  a 
thing, — added  the  landlord, — I  would  almoft  fteal  it 

for  the  poor  gentleman,  he  is  fo  ill 1  hope  in  God 

he  will  ftill  mend,  continued  he we  are  all  of  us  con 
cerned  for  him. 

C  a  Thou 
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Thou  art  a  good-natured  foul,  I  will  anfwer  for 
thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  thou  (halt  drink  the 
poor  gentleman's  health  in  a  glafs  of  fack  thyfelf, — and 
take  a  couple  of  bottles  with  my  fervice,  and  tell  him 
he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more  if 
they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  perfuaded,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  as 
the  landlord  (hut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compaflionate 
fellow, — Trim, — yet  I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high 
opinion  of  his  gueft  too ;  there  muft  be  fomething 
more  than  common  in  him,  that  in  fo  Ihort  a  time 
fhould  win  fo  much  upon  the  affections  of  his  hoft  : 
— And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  Corporal,  for 

they  are  all  concerned  for  him. Step  after  him,   faid 

my  uncle  y^,'— do,  Trim,  and  alk  if  he  knows  his 
name. 

—I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  faid  the  landlord, 
coming  back  into  the  parlour  with  the  Corporal, 

but  I  can  aik  his  fon  again. He  has  a  fon  with  him 

then  ?  faid  my  uncle  Toby. — A  boy,  replied  the  land 
lord,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  but 
the  poor  creature  has  tafted  almoft  as  little  as  his  fa 
ther  ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him 

night  and  day : He  has  not  flirred  from  the  bed-fide 

thefe  two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
thruft  his  plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave 
him  the  account ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  away,  without  faying  one  word ;  and  in  a  few  mi 
nutes  after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

Trim  I 
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Trim  /  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myfelf  up  warm 
in  my  roquelaure,  and  paying  a  vifit  to  this  poor 

gentleman. Your  honour's  roquelaure,  replied  the 

Corporal,  has  not  once  been  on,  fmce  the  night  be 
fore  your  honour  received  your  wound,  when  we 
mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St. 

Nicholas: and  befides,  it  is  fo  cold  and  rainy  a 

night,  that  what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with 
the  weather,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  your  honour 
your  death,  and  bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in 
your  groin.  I  fear  fo,  replied  my  uncle  Toby  -3  but  I 
am  not  at  reft  in  my  mind,  Trim*  fmce  the  account 

the  landlord  has  given  me. 1  wifh  I  had  not  known 

•fo  much  of  this  affair, — added  my  uncle  Toby, — or 
that  I  had  known  more  of  it : How  (hall  we  ma 
nage  it  ?  Leave  it,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  to  me, 
quoth  the  Corporal ; — I'll  take  my  hat  and  flick,  and 
go  to  the  houfe  and  reconnoitre,  and  aft  accordingly ; 
and  I  will  bring  your  honour  a  full  account  in  an 
hour. — Thou  malt  go,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 
and  here's  a  milling  for  thee  to  drink  with  his  fervant. 
— I  mail  get  it  all  out  of  him,  faid  the  Coporal,  fhut- 
ting  the  door. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  afhes 
out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  Corporal  Trim  returned 
from  the  inn,  and  gave  him  the  following  account : 

I  defpaired,  at  firft,  faid  the  Corporal,  of  being 
able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  intelligence  con- 
icerning  the  poor  fick  Lieutenant — — Is  he  in  the  army, 

then? 
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then  ?  faid  my  uncle  Toby — He  is,  faid  the  Corporal— 
And  in  what  regiment  ?  faid  my  uncle  Tofy—I'll  tell 
your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  every  thing 
ftraight  forward,  as  I  learnt  it — Then,  Trim,  I  will 
fill  another  pipe,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not  interrupt 
thee  till  thou  haft  done  ;  fo  fit  down  at  thy  eafe,  Trim, 
in  the  window-feat,  and  begin  thy  ftory  again.  The 
Corporal  made  his  old  bow,  which  generally  fpoke 
as  plain  as  a  bow  could  fpeak  it — Tour  honour  is  good: 
And  having  done  that,  he  fat  down,  as  he  was  or 
dered, — and  began  the  ftory  to  my  uncle  Toby  over 
again,  in  pretty  near  the  fame  words. 

I  defpaired  at  firft,  faid  the  Coporal,  of  being  able 
to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  your  honour,  about 
the  Lieutenant  and  his  fon  ;  for  when  I  afked  where 
his  fervant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myfelf  fure  of 
knowing  every  thing  which  was  proper  to  be  afked, 
—That's  a  right  diftinclion,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby 
— I  was  anfwered,  an*  pleafe  your  honour,  that  he 
had  no  fervant  with  him ; — that  he  had  come  to  the 
inn  with  hired  horfes,  which,  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  proceed  (to  join,  I  fuppofe,  the  regiment),  he 
had  difmiffed  the  morning  after  he  came. — If  I  get 
better,  my  dear,  faid  he,  as  he  gave  his  purfe  to  his 
fon  to  pay  the  man, — we  can  hire  horfes  from  hence. 
—But,  alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  get  from 
hence,  faid  the  landlady  to  me, — for  I  heard  the 
death-watch  all  night  long; — and  when  he  dies,  the 
youth,  his  fon,  will  certainly  die  with  him  ;  for  he  is 
broken-hearted  already. 

I  was 
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I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  Corporal, 
when  the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the 
thin  toaft  the  landlord  fpoke  of ; — but  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myfelf,  faid  the  youth. — Pray  let  me  fave 
you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman,  faid  I,  taking  up 
a  fork  for  the  purpofe,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to 
fit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilft  I  did  it. — I  believe, 
Sir,  faid  he,  very  modeftly,  I  can  pleafe  him  beft 
myfelf. — I  am  fure,  faid  I,  his  honour  will  not  like 
the  toaft  the  worfe  for  being  toafted  by  an  old  foldier. 
— The  youth  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  inftantly 
burft  into  tears. — Poor  youth  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 
— he  has  been  bred  tip  an  infant  in  the  army,  and  the 
name  of  a  foldier,  Trim,  founded  in  his  ears  like  the 
name  of  a  friend ; — I  wifh  I  had  him  here. 

— I  never  in  the  longeft  march,  faid  the  Corporal, 
had  fo  great  a  mind  to  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry 
with  him  for  company : — What  could  be  the  matter 
with  me,  an'  pleafe  your  honour  ?  Nothing  in  the 
world,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  blowing  his  nofe,— - 
but  that  thou  art  a  good-natured  fellow. 

When  I  gave  him  the  toaft,  continued  the  Cor 
poral,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him  I  was  Cap 
tain  Shandy's  fervant,  and  that  your  honour  (though  a 
ft  ranger)  was  extremely  forry  for  his  father ; — and 
that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  your  houfe  or  cellar — 
(and  thou  might'it  have  added  my  purfe  too,  faid 
my  uncle  Toby, ) — he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it : — He 
made  a  very  low  bow,  (which  was  meant  to  your 
honour,)  but  no  anfwer, — for  his  heart  was  full — fo 

he 
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he  went  up  flairs  with  the  toaft  ; — I  warrant  you,  my 
dear,  faid  I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  your  father 
will  be  well  again, — Mr.  Torick's  curate  was  fmoaking 
a  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire, — but  faid  not  a  word  good 
nor  bad  to  comfort  the  youth.-— I  thought  it  wrong, 
added  the  Corporal — I  think  fo  too,  faid  my  uncle 
Tofy. 

When  the  Lieutenant  had  taken  his  glafs  of  fack 
and  toaft,  he  felt  himfelf  a  little  revived,  and  fent 
into  the  kitchen,  to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten 
minutes  he  ftiould  be  glad  if  I  would  ftep  up  flairs. 
—I  believe,  faid  the  landlord,  he  is  going  to  fay  his 
prayers, — for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the  chair  by 
his  bed-fide,  and  as  I  fhut  the  door,  I  faw  his  fon 
,  take  up  a  cufhion. 

I  thought,  faid  the  curate,  that  you,  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  faid  your  prayers  at  all. — 
I  heard  the  poor  gentleman  fay  his  prayers  laft  night, 
faid  the  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with  my  own 
ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed  it. — Are  you  fure 
of  it  ?  replied  the  curate. — A  foldier,  an'  pleafe  your 
reverence,  faid  I,  prays  as  often  (of  his  own  ac 
cord)  as  a  parfon ; — and  when  he  is  fighting  for  his 
king,  and  for  his  life,  and  for  his  honour  too  ;  he  has 
the  moft  reafon  to  pray  to  God,  of  any  one  in  the 
whole  world. — 'Twas  well  faid  of  thee,  Trim,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby. — But  when  a  foldier,  faid  I,  an*  pleafe 
your  reverence,  has  been  ftanding  for  twelve  hours 
together  in  the  trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water, 
gaged,  faid  I,  for  months  together  in  long  and 

dangerous 


dangerous  marches ;  haraffed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to, 
day:  haraffing  others  to-morrow: — detached  here; 
j — countermanded  there ; — refting  this  night  out  upon 
his  arms ;  beat  up  in  his  fhirt  the  next ; — —benumbed 
in  his  joints ; — perhaps  without  Itraw  in  his  tent  to 
kneel  on ;  muft  fay  his  Prayers  ho<w  and  when  he  can. 

• 1  believe,  faid  I,  (for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the 

Corporal  for  the  reputation  of  the  army)  I  believe, 
an'  pleafe  your  reverence,  faid  I,  that  when  a  foldier 
gets  time  to  pray,-  •••    he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  par- 
fon, — -—though  not  with  all  his  fufs  and  hypocrify. 
Thou  mould'il  not  have  faid  that,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle 
To&y?        for  God  only  knows   who  is  a  hypocrite, 
and  who  is  not :  At  the  great  and  general  review  of 
us  all,  Corporal,  at  the  day  of  judgment,    (and  not 
till  then) — it  will  be  feen  who  have  done  their  duties 
in  this  world, — and  who   have  not;  and  we   mall  be 
advanced,  Trim,  accordingly. — I  hope  we  mall,  faid 
Trim. — It  is  in  the  Scripture,  faid  my  uncle  Toby ;  and 
I  will  mow  it  thee  to-morrow :         In  the  mean  time 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  faid 
my  uncle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  fo  good  and 
juft  a  governor  o/ the  world,  that  if  we  have  but  done 
our  duties  in  it, — it  will  never  be  inquired  into,  whe 
ther  we  have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  black  one :  I 
hope  not,  faid  the  Corporal. — But  go  on,  Trim,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  with  the  ftory. 

When  I  went  up,  continued  the  Corporal,  into 
the  Lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  'till  the 
fxpiration  of  the  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his 


bed,  with  his  head  raifed  upon  his  hand,  with  his 
elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean  white  handker 
chief  befide  it : — The  youth  was  juft  Hooping  down  to 
take  up  the  cufhion,  upon  which  I  fuppofed  he  had 
been  kneeling ;— the  book  was  laid  upon  the 
bed; — and  as  he  rofe,  in  taking  up  the  culh ion  with 
one  hand,  he  reached  out  his  other  to  take  it  away  at 
the  fame  time.  Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,  faid 
the  Lieutenant. 

He  did  not  offer  to  fpeak  to  me,  till  I  had  walked 
up  clofe  to  his  bed-fide  :  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy9* 
fervant,  faid  he,  you  mufl  prefent  my  thanks  to  your 
matter,  with  my  little  boy's  along  with  them,  for  his 
courtefy  to  me  ; — if  he  was  of  Levels — faid  the  Lieu 
tenant 1  told  him  your  honour  was. — Then,  faid 

he,  I  ferved  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders, 

and  remember  him, but  'tis  mofl  likely,  as  I  had 

not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  me. You  will  tell  him,  how 
ever,  that  the  perfon  his  good  nature  has  laid  under 
obligations  to  him,  is  one  Lt  Fevre,  a  Lieutenant  in 
Angus'^ — but  he  knows  me  not, — faid  he,  a  fecond 
time,  mufing; — poffibly  he  may  my  itory, — added  he, 

pray  tell  the  Captain,  I  was  the  Enfign  at  Breda, 

whofe  wife  was    moft    unfortunately   killed    with    a 

niuiket-mot,  as  me  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent. 1 

remember  the  flory,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  faid  I, 

very  well. Do  you  fo  ?  faid  he,  wiping   his  eyes 

with  his  handkerchief; then  well   may  I. In 

faying  this  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his   bofom, 

which 


which  feemed  tied  with  a  black  ribband  about  his 
neck,  and  kifs'd  it  twice — Here,  Billy,  faid  he, — the 
boy  flew  acrofs  the  room  to  the  bed-fide,  and  falling 
down  upon  his  knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and 
kifs'd  it  too,— then  kifs'd  his  father,  and  fat  down 
upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wifh,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  figh,— -I 
wifh,  Trim,  I  was  afleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much 
concerned ;— mall  I  pour  your  honour  out  a  glafs  of 
fack  to  your  pipe  ?  Do,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  fighing  again,  the 
flory  of  the  Enfign  and  his  wife,' — and  particularly 
well,  that  he,  as  well  as  me,  upon  fome  account  or 
other  (I  forget  what),  was  univerfally  pitied  by  the 
whole  regiment ;  but  fmifh  the  flory  thou  art  upon : 
*Tis  fmifhed  already,  faid  the  Corporal, — for  I 
could  flay  no  longer, — fo  wimed  his  honour  a  good 
night ;  young  Le  Fevre  rofe  from  off  the  bed,  and  faw 
me  to  the  bottom  of  the  flairs  ;  and  as  we  went  down 
together,  told  me  they  had  come  from  Ireland,  and 
were  on  their  route  to  join  their  regiment  in  Flanders. 
But  alas !  faid  the  Corporal, — the  Lieutenant's  laft 
day's  march  is  over. — Then  what  is  to  become  of  his 
poor  boy  ?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toly's  eternal  honour,  that  he 
fet  afide  every  other  concern,  and  only  confidered  how 
he  himfelf  mould  relieve  the  poor  Lieutenant  and  his 
fon. 

That 


That  kind  BEING,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friendlefs, 
(hall  recompence  thee  for  this ! 

Thou  haft  left  this  matter  ftiort,  faid  my  uncle  Toby 
to  the  Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed, — and 
I  will  tell  thee  in  what,  Trim — In  the  firft  place,  when 
thou  madeft  an  offer  of  my  fervices  to  Le  Fe<vret — as 
ficknefs  and  travelling  are  both  expenfive,  and  thou 
knoweft  he  was  but  a  poor  Lieutenant,  with  a  fon  to 
fubfift  as  well  as  himfelf  out  of  his  pay,— that  thou 
did  ft  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purfe  ;  becaufe, 
had  he  flood  in  need,  thou  knoweft,  Trim,  he  had  been 
as  welcome  to  it  as  myfelf. — Your  honour  knows,  faid 
the  Corporal,  I  had  no  orders. — True,  quoth  my  uncle 
<Tcby, — thou  didft  very  right,  Trim,  as  a  foldier, — but 
certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  fecond  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  haft  the 
fame  excufe,  continued  my  uncle  Toby, — when  thou 
offeredft  him  whatever  was  in  my  houfe, — thou  mouldft 
have  offered  him  my  houfe  too : — A  fick  brother  officer 
fhould  have  the  beft  quarters,  Trim ,  and  if  we  had  him 
with  us, — we  could  tend  and  look  to  him :— Thou  art 
an  excellent  nurfe  thyfelf,  Trim;  and  what  with  thy 
care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  his  boy's  and  mine 
together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once,  and  fet 
him  upon  his  legs. 

— In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my  uncle 

Toby,  fmiling, he  might  march. He  will  never 

march,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  in  this  world,  faid 
the  Corporal: — He  will  march,  faid' my  uncle  Toby9 
fifing  up  from  the  fide  of  the  bed,  with  one  fhoe 

off: 


off: — An't  pleafe  your  honour,  faid  the  Corporal,  he 
will  never  march,  but  to  his  grave:  He  {hall  march, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a 
(hoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch — he  mail 

march  to  his  regiment. He  cannot  ftand  it,  faid 

the  Corporal : He  (hall  be  fupported,  faid  my  uncle 

Toby : — He'll  drop  at  laft,  faid  the  Corporal,  and  what 
will  become  of  his  boy  ? — He  mall  not  drop,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  firmly.  A-well-a'day — do  what  we  can 
for  him,  faid  Trim,  maintaining  his  point, — the  poor 
foul  will  die.  He  mail  not  die,  by  G— ,  cried  my  un 
cle  Toby. 

—The  ACCUSING  SPIRIT,  which  flew  up  to  Hea 
ven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blufh'd  as  he  gave  it  in, — 
and  the  RECORDING  ANGEL,  as  he  wrote  it  down, 
dropp'd  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  for 
ever. 

'My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  put  his 
purfe  into  his  breeches  pocket,  and  having  ordered  the 
Corporal  to  go  early  in  the  morning  for  a  phyfician, — 
he  went  to  bed,  and  fell  afleep. 

The  fun  looked  bright,  the  morning  after,  to  every 
eye  in  the  village  but  Le  Fevris  and  his  afHi&ed  fon's ; 

the  hand  of  death  prefs'd  heavy  on  his  eye-lids, 

and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  ciftern  turn  round 
its  circle, — when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had  rofe  up  an 
hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the  Lieutenant's 
room,  and  without  preface  or  apology,  fat  himfelf  down 
upon  the  chair  by  the  bed-fide,  and  independently  of  all 
modes  and  cufloms,  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner  an 

old 
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old  Friend  and  brother  officer  would  have  done  it,  and 
afked  him  how  he  did,  — how  he  had  refted  in  the  night, 
— what  was  his  complaint,— -where  was  his  pain, — » 
and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him  ?——— and  without 
giving  him  time  to  anfwer  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went 
on  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had  been  con 
certing  with  the  Corporal  the  night  before  for  him.— 

—You  mail  go  home  dire&ly,  Le  Fevre,  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  to  my  houfe,  and  we'll  fend  for  a  doclor 
to  fee  what's  the  matter^ and  we'll  have  an  apothe 
cary,— and  the  Corporal  mail  be  your  nurfe  j and 

I'll  be  your  fervant,  Le  Fevre. 

There  was  a  franknefs  in  my  uncle  Toby,— — not  the 
ejfeft  of  familiarity,  but  the  caufe  of  it, — which  let  you 
at  once  into  his  foul,  and  mewed  you  the  goodnefs 
of  his  nature ;  to  this  there  was  fomething  in  his  looki 
and  voice,  and  manner,  fuperadded,  which  eternally 
beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  to  take 
flicker  under  him ;  fo  that  before  my  uncle  Tolj 
had  half  finifhed  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  fon  infenfibly  prefled  up  clofe  to  his 
knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breaft  of  his  coat,  and 

was  pulling  it  towards  him. The  blood  and  fpirits  of 

Le  Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold,  and  were  retreating 

to  their  laft  citadel,  the  heart, — rallied  back  ;- the 

film  forfook  his  eyes  for  a  moment ; he  looked  up 

wifhfully  in  my  uncle  To^'sface, — then  caft  a  look  upon. 

his  boy, and  that  ligament ',  fine  as  it  was,  was  never 

broken. 

Nature  inftantly  ebb'd  again,— the  film  returned 
5  to 
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to  its  place, the  pulfe  fluttered — ftopp'd — went  on 

— throbb'd — flopped  again — moved — ftoppM — {hall  I 
go  on  ? — No. 

All  that  is  neceflary  to  be  added  is  as  follows — — 

That  my  uncle  Toby,  with  young  Le  Fe-ure  in  hi* 
hand,  attended  the  poor  Lieutenant,  as  chief  mourners, 
to  his  grave. 

When  my  uncle  Toby  had  turned  every  thing  into 
money,  and  fettled  .all  accounts  betwixt  the  agent  of 
the  regiment  and  Le  Fevre,  and  betwixt  Le  Fevre  and 

all  mankind, there  remained  nothing  more  in  my 

uncle  Toby's  hands,  than  an  old  regimental  coat  and 
a  fvvord  ;  fo  that  my  uncle  Toby  found  little  oppofuioa 
from  the  world  in  taking  adminiftration.  The  coat 
my  uncle  7<?4ygave  the  Corporal : — Wear  it  Trim,  faid 
my  uncle  Toby,  as  long  as  it  will  hold  together,  for  the 
fake  of  the  poor  Lieutenant — And  this,  faid  my  uncle 
Tofy,  taking  up  the  fword  in  his  hand,  and  drawing  it 
out  of  the  fcabbard  as  he  fpoke — and  this,  Le  Fevre,  I'll 

fave  for  thee 'tis  all  the  fortuue,  my  dear  Le  Fevre, 

which  God  has  left  thee  ;  but  if  he  has  given  thee  a 

heart  to  fight  thy  way  with  it  in  the  world, and 

thou  doeft  it  like  a  man  of  honour, 'tis  enough  for 

us. 

As  foon  as  my  uncle  Toby  had  laid  a  foundation, 
he  fent  him  to  a  public  fchool,  where,  except  Whit- 
funtide  and  Chriitmas,  at  which  times  the  Corporal 

was  punctually  difpatched  for  him, he  remained  to 

the  fpring  of  the  year,  feventeen  ;  when  the  ftories 
of  the  Emperor's  fending  his  army  into  Hungary 

againft 


againft  the  Turks,  kindling  a  fpark  of  fire  in  his  boforftj 
he  left  his  Greek  and  Latin  without  leave,  and  throw 
ing  himfelf  upon  his  knees  before  my  uncle  Toby,  beg 
ged  his  father's  fword,  and  my  uncle  Toby's  leave  along 
with  it,  to  go  and  try  his  fortune  under  Eugene.—— — 
Twice  did  my  uncle  Toby  forget  his  wound,  and  cry 
out,  Le  Fevre  !  I  will  go  with  thee,  and  thou  (half 
fight  befide  me — And  twice  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
groin,  hung  down  his  head  in  forrow  and  difconfo- 
lation. • 

My  uncle  Toby  took  down  the  fword  from  the  crook^ 
where  it  had  hung  untouched  ever  fince  the  Lieutenant's 
death,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Corporal  to  brighten 
up  ; — and  having  detained  Le  Fe<vre  a  fingle  fortnight 
to  equip  him,  and  contract  for  Jus  paflage  to  Leghorn* 

he  put  the  fword  into  his  hand  : If  thou  art  brave, 

LeFevre,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  this  will  not  fail  thee; — 

but  Fortune,  faid  he,  mufmg  a  little Fortune  may — 

And  if  fhe  does,  added  my  uncle  Tofy,  embracing  him, 
come  back  again  to  me,  Le  Fe<vre,  and  we  will  mape 
thee  another  courfe. 

The  greateft  injury  could  not  have  opprefled  the 
heart  of  Le  Fe<vre,  more  than  my  ancle  Toby's  paternal 
kindnefs ; — he  parted  from  my  uncle  Toby,  as  thebeft  of 

fons  from  the  beft  of  fathers both  dropped  tears — 

and  as  my  uncle  Toby  gave  him  his  laft  kifs,  he  flipped 
fixty  guineas,  tied  up  in  an  old  purfe  of  his  father's,  in 
which  was  his  mother's  ring,  into  his  hand,  and  bid 
God  blefs  him. 

Le  Fe<vre  got  up  to  the  Imperial  army  juft  time 

enough 
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enough  to  try  what  metal  his  fword  was  made  of 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Belgrade ;  but  a  fe- 
ries  of  unmerited  mifchahces  had  purfued  him  from 
that  moment,  and  trod  clofe  upon  his  heels  for  four 
years  together  after  :  he  had  withftood  thefe  bufferings 
to  the-laft,  'till  ficknefs  overtook  him  at  Marfeilles; 
from  whence  he  wrote  my  uncle  Toby  word,  he  had 
loft  his  time,  his  fervices,  his  health,  and,  in  fhort,  every 
thing  but  his  fword  ; — and  was  waiting  for  the  firfl 
{hip  to  return  back  to  him. 

Le  Fevre  was  hourly  expefted,  and  was  uppermoft 
in  my  uncle  Toby's  mind  all  the  time  my  father  was 
giving  him  and  Torick  a  defcription  of  what  kind  of  a 
perfon  he  would  choofe  fcr  a  preceptor  to  me :  but 
as  my  uncle  Toby  thought  my  father  at  firfl  fomewhat 
fanciful  in  the  accomplimments  he  required,  he 
forbore  mentioning  Le  Fevris  name, — till  the  cha 
racter,  by  Yorick's  interpofition,  ending  tmexpecledly 
in  one,  who  mould  be  gentle-tempered,  and  generous, 
and  good,  it  imprefTed  the  image  of  Le  Fevre  and  his 
intereft  upon  my  uncle  Toby,  fo  forcibly,  he  rofe  in- 
ftantly  off  his  chair ;  and  laying  down  his  pipe,  in 
order  to  take  hold  of  both  my  father's  hands — I  beg, 
brother  Shandy,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  I  may  recom 
mend  poor  Le  Fevre's  fon  to  you — I  befeech  you  do, 
added  Yorick — He  has  a  good  heart,  faid  my  uncle 
Toby — And  a  brave  one  too,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
faid  the  Corporal — The  beft  hearts,  Trim,  are  ever 
the  braveft,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 

T.  SHANDY,   VOL.   III.  CHAP. 49. 
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THE   PULSE. 


PARIS. 

HAIL,  ye  fmall  fweet  courtefies  of  life,  for  fmooth 
do  ye  make  the  road  of  it !  like  grace  and 
beauty  which  beget  inclinations  to  love  at  firft  fight : 
'tis  ye  who  open  this  door,  and  let  the  ftranger  in. 

— Pray,  Madam,  {aid  I,  have  the  goodnefs  to  tell 
me  which  way  I  muft  turn  to  go  to  the  Opera  Comique. 
— Moft  willingly,  Monfieur,  faid  me,  laying  afide  her 
work 

I  had  given  a  caft  with  my  eye  into  half  a  dozen 
mops,  as  I  came  along,  in  fearch  of  a  face  not  likely 
to  be  difordered  by  fuch  an  interruption ;  'till  at  laft, 
this  hitting  my  fancy,  I  had  walked  in. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as  me  fat  in  a 
low  chair  on  the  far  fide  of  the  fhop,  facing  the 
door> 

— Tres-vo/ontiers,  moft  willingly,  faid  me,  laying 
her  work  down  upon  a  chair  next  her,  and  rifing  up 
from  the  low  chair  fhe  was  fitting  in,  with  fo  cheerful 
a  movement,  and  fo  cheerful  a  look,  that  had  I  been 
laying  out  fifty  louis-d'ors  with  her,  I  mould  have  faid 
— "  This  woman  is  grateful." 

You  muft  turn,  Monfieur,  faid  fhe,  going  with  me 
to  the  door  of  the  mop,  and  pointing  the  way  down 
the  ftreet  I  was  to  take— you  muft  turn  firft  to  your 
left  hand— mais  frenez  garde— there  are  two  turns ; 

and 
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and  be  fo  good  as  to  take  the  fecond — then  go  down 
a  little  way  and  you'll  fee  a  church,  and  when  you 
are  pall  it,  give  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  turn  directly 
to  the  right,  and  that  will  lead  you  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pont  neuf,  which  you  muft  crofs — and  there  any  body 
will  do  himfelf  the  pleafure  to  fhew  you 

She  repeated  her  inftru&ions  three  times  over  to 
me,  with  the  fame  good-natured  patience  the  third 
time  as  the  fir  ft ; — and  if  tones  and  manners  have  a 
meaning,  which  certainly  they  have,  unlefs  to  hearts 
which  fhut  them  out — me  feemed  really  interefted, 
that  I  mould  not  lofe  myfelf. 

I  will  not  fuppofe  it  was  the  woman's  beauty,  not- 
withftanding  me  was  the  handfomeft  Griflet,  I  think, 
I  ever  faw,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  fenfe  I  had 
of  her  courtefy ;  only  J  remember,  when  I  told  her 
how  much  I  was  obliged  to  her,  that  I  looked  very 
full  in  her  eyes, — and  that  I  repeated  my  thanks,  as 
often  as  me  had  done  her  inftruclions. 

I  had  not  got  ten  paces  from  the  door,  before  I 
found  I  had  forgot  every  tittle  of  what  me  had  faid ; 
— fo  looking  back,  and  feeing  her  ftill  ftanding  at  the 
door  of  the  (hop,  as  if  to  look  whether  I  went  right 
or  not — I  returned  back  to  afk  her  whether  the  firft 
turn  was  to  my  right  or  left — for  that  I  had  abfolutely 
forgot.— -Is  it  poflible  ?  faid  (he,  half  laughing.— 'Tis 
very  poflible,  replied  I,  when  a  man  is  thinking  more 
of  a  woman  than  of  her  good  advice. 

As  this  was  the  real  truth — me  took  it,  as  every 

woman  takes  a  matter  of  right,  with  a  flight  courtfey. 

D  2 


—Attendee,  faid  fhe,  laying  her  hand  upon- my 
arm  to  detain  me,  whilft  fhe  called  a  lad  out  of  the 
back  mop  to  get  ready  a  parcel  of  gloves — I  am  juft 
going  to  fend  him,  faid  Ihe,  with  a  packet  into  that 
quarter ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  complaifance  to 
flep  in,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  and  he  fhall 
attend  you  to  the  place.  'So  I  walked  in  with  her 
to  the  far  fide  of  the  (hop,  and  taking  up  the  ruffle  in 
my  hand  which  fhe  laid  upon  the  chair,  as  if  I  had  a 
mind  to  fit,  fhe  fat  down  herfelf  in  her  Ipw  chair,  and 
I  inftantly  fat  myfelf  down  befide  her. 

——He  will  be  ready,  Monfieur,  faid  fhe,   in  a 

moment And  in  that  moment,    replied   I,    moft 

willingly  would  I  fay  fomething  very  civil  to  you  for 
allthefe  courtefies.  Any  one  may  do  a  cafual  aft  of 
good-nature,  but  a  continuation  of  them  mews  it  is  a 
part  of  the  temperature;  and  certainly,  added  I,  if 
it  is  the  fame  blood  which  comes  from  the  heart, 
which  defcends  to  the  extremes  (touching  her  wrifl), 
I  am  fure  you  muft  have  one  of  the  beft  pulfes  of  any 
woman  in  the  world — Feel  it,  faid  fhe,  holding  out 
her  arm.  So  laying  down  my  hat,  I  took  hold  of  her 
fingers  in  one  hand,  and  applied  the  two  fore-fingers 
of  the  other  to  the  artery. 

Would   to  Heaven,    my  dear  Eugenlus,  thou 

had  ft  pafTed  by,  and  beheld  me  fitting  in  my  black 
coat,  and  in  my  lack-a-day-fical  manner,  counting 
the  throbs  of  it,  one  by  one,  with  as  much  true  devo 
tion  as  if  I  had  been  watching  the  critical  ebb  or  flow 

of  her  fever How  wouldft  thou  have  laughed  and 

moral- 
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moralized  upon   my  new   profeffion  ! And   thou 

fhould'ft  have  laughed    and  moralized   on Truft 

me,  my  dear  Eugenius,  I  mould  have  faid,  "  There  are 
"  worfe  occupations  in  this  world,  than  feeling  a  <wo- 

"  manspulfe" But  a  Griflet's !   thou  wouldft  have 

faid— and  in  an  open  mop  !   Torick 

So  much  the  better ;    for  when  my  views  are 

direct,  Eugenius,  I  care    not  if  all  the  world  faw  me 
feel  it. 

I  had  counted  twenty  pulfations,  and  was  going  on 
faft  towards  the  fortieth,  when  her  hu(band  coming 
unexpected  from  a  back  parlour  into  the  mop,  put  me 
a  little  out  of  my  reckoning. — 'Twas  nobody  but  her 
hufband,  (he  faid, — fo  I  began  a  frefh  fcore — Mon- 
fieur  is  fo  good,  quoth  me,  as  he  patted  by  us,  to 
give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  feeling  my  pulfe— The 
hufband  took  off  his  hat,  and  making  me  a  bow,  faid 

I  did  him  too  much  honour and  having  faid  that, 

he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out. 

Good  God !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  as  he  went  out 

and  can  this  roan  be  the  hufband  of  this  woman  ? 

Let  it  not  torment  the  few  who  know  what  muft  have 
been  the  grounds  of  this  exclamation,  if  I  explain  it  to 
thofe  who  do  not. 

In  London,  a  mop-keeper  and  a  (hop-keeper's  wife 
feem  to  be  one  bone  and  one  fiefh :  in  the  feveral 
endowments  of  mind  and  body,  fometimes  the  one, 
fometimes  the  other  has  it,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  upon 
a  par,  and  to  tally  with  each  other  as  nearly  as  man 
and  wife  need  to  do. 

In 


In  Paris,  there  are  fcarce  two  orders  of  beings 
more  different  :  for  the  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  of  the  fhop  not  refting  in  the  hufband,  he 
feldom  comes  there — in  fome  dark  and  difmal  room 
behind,  he  fits,  commercelefs,  in  his  thrum  night-cap ; 
the  fame  rough  fon  of  Nature  that  Nature  left  him. 

The  genius  of  a  people  where  nothing  but  the 
monarchy  is  faliqtie,  having  ceded  this  department* 
with  fundry  others,  totally  to  the  women — by  a  con 
tinual  higgling  with  cuftomers  of  all  ranks  and  fizes 
from  morning  to  night,  like  fo  many  rough  pebbles 
fhook  long  together  in  a  bag,  by  amicable  collifions 
they  have  worn  down  their  afperities  and  fharp  angles, 
and  not  only  become  round  and  fmooth,  but  will  re 
ceive,  fome  of  them,  a  polifh  like  a  brilliant 

Monfieur  Le  Mart  is  little  better  than  the  ftone  under 
your  foot. 

— Surely furely,  man  !  it  is  not  good  for  thee 

to  fit  alone, thou  waft  made  for  focial  intercourfe 

and  gentle  greetings ;  and  this  improvement  of  our 
natures  from  it,  I  appeal  to  as  my  evidence. 

— And  how  does  it  beat,  Monfieur  ?  faid  me. — 
With  all  the  benignity,  faid  I,  looking  quietly  in  her 
eyes,  that  I  expected — She  was  going  to  fay  fomething 
civil  in  return — but  the  lad  came  into  the  fhop  with 
the  gloves — A  propos,  faid  I,  I  want  a  couple  of  pair 
myfelf. 

The  beautiful  GrifTet  rofe  up  when  I  faid  this,  and 
going  behind  the  counter,  reached  down  a  parcel  and 
untied  it :  I  advanced  to  the  fide  over-againft  her  : 

they 
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they  were  all  too  large.  The  beautiful  Griflet  mea- 
fured  them  one  by  one  acrofs  my  hand — It  would  not 
alter  the  dimenfions — She  begged  I  would  try  a 
fingle  pair,  which  feehied  to  be  leaft.  •  She  held  it 

open — my  hand  flipped  into  it  at  once It  will  not 

do,  faid  I,  making  my  head  a  little — No,  faid  me, 
doing  the  fame  thing. 

There  are  certain  combined  looks  of  fimple  fubtlety 
where  whim,  and  fenfe,  and  ferioufnefs,  and  non- 
fenfe  are  fo  blended,  that  all  the  languages  of  Babel 
fet  loofe  together  could  not  exprefs  them— they  are 
communicated  and  caught  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  you 
can  fcarce  fay  which  party  is  the  infeclor.  I  leave  it 

to  your  men  of  words  to  fwell  pages  about  it it  is 

enough  in  the  prefent  to  fay  again,  the  gloves  would 
not  do ;  fo  folding  our  hands  within  our  arms,  we  both 
loll'd  upon  the  counter — it  was  narrow,  and  there  was 
juft  room  for  the  parcel  to  lie  between  us. 

The  beautiful  Griflet  looked  fometimes  at  the 
gloves,  then  fideways  to  the  window,  then  at  the 
gloves — and  then  at  me.  I  was  not  difpofed  to  break 
filence — I  followed  her  example.  So  I  looked  at  the 
gloves,  then  to  window,  then  at  the  gloves,  and 
then  at  her, — and  fo  on  alternately. 

I  found  I  loft  confiderably  in  every  attack — me  had 
a  quick  black  eye,  and  Ihot  through  two  fuch  long 
and  filken  eye-laflies  with  fuch  penetration,  that  me 
looked  into  my  very  heart  and  reins — It  may  feem 
ftrange,  but  I  could  aftually  feel  fhe  did— - 

It 
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It  is  no  matter,  faid  I,  taking  up  a  couple  of  the 
pairs  next  me,  and  putting  them  into  my  pocket. 

I  was  fenfible  the  beautiful  GrifTet  had  not  alk'd 
above  a  fmgle  livre  above  the  price — I  wifti'd  me  had 
afk'd  a  livre  more,  and  was  puzzling  my  brains  how 
to  bring  the  matter  about — : — Do  you  think,  my  dear 
Sir,  faid  (he,  miftaking  my  embarraflinent,  that  I 
could  afk  zfaus  too  much  of  aftranger — and  of  aftranger 
whofe  politenefs,  more  than  his  want  of  gloves,  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  lay  himfelf  at  my  mercy  ? — Men 
croyez  capable  ? — Faith  !  not  I,  faid  I ;  and  if  you 
were,  you  are  welcome — So  counting  the  money  into 
her  hand,  and  with  a  lower  bow  than  one  generally 
makes  to  a  fhopkeeper's  wife,  I  went  out,  and  her 
lad  with  his  parcel  followed  me. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    PAGE  95, 


THE    PIE    MAN. 

SEEING  a  man  {landing  with  a  bafket  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  flreet,  in  Verfailks,  as  if  he  had  fome- 
thing  to  fell,  I  bid  La  Fleur  go  up  to  him  and  inquire 
for  the  Count  de  JB***'s  hotel. 

La  Fleur  returned  a  little  pale  :  and  told  me  it  was 
a  Cht<valier  de  St.  Louis  felling  pate's — It  is  impoifible, 
La  Fleur!  faid  I. — La  Fleur  could  no  more  account 
fbr  the  phenomenon  than  myfelf ,  but  perfifted  in  his 

ftory: 
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ftory  ;    he  had  feen  the  croix,  fet  in  gold,  with  its  red 

ribband,  he  laid,  tied  to  his  button-hole and  had 

looked  into  his  bafket,  and  feen  the  pate's  which  the 
Chevalier  was  felling ;  fo  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
that. 

Such  a  reverfe  in  man's  life  awakens  a  better  prin 
ciple  than  curiofity  :  I  could  not  help  looking  for  fome 
time  at  him  as  I  fat  in  the  remife — the  more  I  looked 
at  him,  his  croix,  and  his  bafket,  the  flronger  they 
wove  themfelves  into  my  brain — I  got  out  of  the  remife, 
and  went  towards  him. 

He  was  begirt  with  a  clean  linen  apron  which  fell 
below  his  knees,  and  with  a  fort  of  bib  which  went 
half  way  up  his  breaft ;  upon  the  top  of  this,  but  a 
little  below  the  hem,  hung  his  croix.  His  bafket  of 
little  pates  was  covered  over  with  a  white  damafk 
napkin  ;  another  [of  the  fame  kind  was  fpread  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  there  was  a  look  ofproprete  and  neatnefs 
throughout ;  that  one  might  have  bought  his  pates  of 
him,  as  much  from  appetite  as  fentiment. 

He  made  an  offer  of  them  to  neither ;  but  flood  Hill 
with  them  at  the  corner  of  an  hotel,  for  thofe  to  buy 
who  chofe  it,  without  felicitation. 

He  was  about  forty-eight — of  a  fedate  look,  fome- 
thing  approaching  to  gravity,  I  did  not  wonder. — I 
went  up  rather  to  the  bafket  than  him,  and  having 
lifted  up  the  napkin  and  taken  one  of  his  pate's  into  my 
hand — I  begged  he  would  explain  the  appearance  which 
affe&ed  me. 

He 


He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  the  beft  part  of  his 
life  had  pafled  in  the  fervice,  in  which,  after  fpending 
a  fmall  patrimony,  he  had  obtained  a  company  and 
the  croix  with  it ;  but  that,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
laft  peace,  his  regiment  being  reformed,  and  the 
whole  corps,  with  thofe  of  fome  other  regiments,  left 

without  any  provifion, he  found  himfelf  in  a  wide 

world  without  friends,  without  a  livre ....  and  indeed, 
faid  he,  without  any  thing  but  this — (pointing,  as  he 
faid  it,  to  his  croix)  : — the  poor  Chevalier  won  my 
pity,  and  he  finimed  the  fcene  with  winning  my 
efteem  too. 

The  king,  he  faid,  was  the  moft  generous  of 
Princes;  but  his  generofity  could  neither  relieve  nor 
reward  every  one,  and  it  was  only  his  misfortune  to 
be  amongft  the  number.  He  had  a  little  wife,  he  faid, 
whom  he  loved,  who  did  the  patiffene ;  and  added, 
he  felt  no  diftionourin  defending  her  and  himfelf  from 

want  in  this  way unlefs  Providence  had  offered 

him  a  better. 

It  would  be  wicked  to  withhold  a  pleafure  from 
the  good,  in  paffing  over  what  happened  to  this 
poor  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis  about  nine  months 
after. 

It  feems,  he  ufually  took  his  fland  towards  the 
iron  gates  which  lead  up  to  the  palace  :  and  as  his  croix 
had  caught  the  eyes  of  numbers,  numbers  had 

made  the  fame  inquiry  which  I  had  done He  had 

told  them  the  fame  flory,  and  always  with  fo  much 
modefiy  and  good  fenfe,  that  it  had  reached  at  laft 

the 
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the  King's  ears— who  hearing  the  Chevalier  had 
been  a  gallant  officer,  and  refpecled  by  the  whole 
regiment  as  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity — he  broke 
up  his  little  trade  by  a  penfion  of  fifteen  hundred  livres 
a  year. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  PAGE  148. 


THE     SWORD, 


R  E   N   N  E  S. 

WHEN  ftates  and  empires  have  their  periods  of 
declenfion,   and  feel  in  their  turns  what  dif- 

trefs  and  povercy  is 1  flop   not  to  tell  the  caufes 

which  gradually  brought  the  houfe  */'.£****  \nBritanny 
into  decay.  The  Marquis  d'E****  had  fought  up 
againft  his  condition  with  great  firmnefs ;  wiihing  to 
preferve,  and  ftill  mew  to  the  world  fome  little  frag 
ment  of  what  his  anceftors  had  been — their  indifcre- 
tions  had  put  it  out  of  his  power.  There  was  enough 
left  for  the  little  exigencies  ofdfcurity — But  he  had 
two  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  for  light — he  thought 
they  defer ved  it.  He  had  tried  his  fword — it  could 
not  open  the  way — the  mounting  was  too  expenfive— 
and  fimple  economy  was  not  a  match  for  it — there  was 
no  refource  but  commerce. 

In 
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In  any  other  province  in  France,  lave  Britaxny, 
this  was  fmiting  the  root  for  ever  of  the  little  tree  his 

pride  and  affection  wifhed  to  fee  re-blofTom But  in 

Britanny  there  being  a  provifion  for  this,  he  availed 
himfelfof  it;  and  taking  an  occafion  when  the  States 
were  afTembled  at  Rennes,  the  Marquis,  attended  with 
his  two  boys,  entered  the  court ;  and  having  pleaded 
the  right  of  an  ancient  law  of  the  duchy,  which,  tho' 
feldom  claimed,  he  faid,  was  no  lefs  in  force,  he  took 

his  fword  from  his  fide Here,  faid  he,  take  it ;  and 

be  trufty  guardians  of  it,  'till  better  times  put  me  in 
condition  to  reclaim  it. 

The  Prefident  accepted  the  Marquis's  fword he 

flaid  a  few  minutes  to  fee  it  depofited  in  the  archives  of 
his  houfe,  and  departed. 

The  Marquis  and  his  whole  family  embarked  the 
next  day  for  Martinico,  and  in  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  fuccefsful  application  to  buiinefs,  with 
fome  unlooked-for  bequefts  from  diftant  branches  of  his 

houfe returned  home  to  reclaim  his  nobility,  and 

to  fupport  it. 

It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune  which  will  never 
happen  to  any  traveller  but  a  fentimental  one,  that  I 
mould  be  at  Rennes  at  the  very  time  of  this  folemn  re- 
quifition 1  call  it  folemn it  was  fo  to  me. 

The  Marquis  entered  the  court  with  his  whole  fa 
mily  :  he  fupported  his  lady — his  eldeft  fon  fupported 
his  filler,  and  his  youngeft  was  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  line  next  his  mother— -He  put  his  handkerchief 

to  his  face  twice. 

There 
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There  was  a  dead  filence.  When  the  Marquis 

had  approached  within  fix  paces  of  the  tribunal,  he 
gave  the  Marchionefs  to  his  youngeft  fon,  and  ad 
vancing  three  fteps  before  his  family he  reclaimed 

his  fword. His  fword  was  given  him,  and  the 

moment  he  got  it  into  his  hand,  he  drew  it  almoft  out 

of  the  fcabbard 'twas  the  mining  face  of  a  friend 

he  had  once  given  up he  looked  attentively  along 

it,  beginning  at  the  hilt,  as  if  to  fee  whether  it  was 

the  fame when  obferving  a  little  ruft  which  it  had 

contracted  near  the  point,  he  brought  it  near  his  eye, 

and  bending  his  head  down  over  it 1  think  I  faw  a 

tear  fall  upon  the  place  :  I  could  not  be  deceived  by 
what  followed. 

"  1  mail  find,"  faid  he,  "  fome  other  way  to  get 
it  off." 

When  the  Marquis  had  faid  this,  he  returned  his 
fword  into  its  fcabbard,  made  a  bow  to  the  guardians 
of  it — and,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  two 
fons  following  him,  walked  out. 

O  how  I  envied  him  his  feelings  I 
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I  WAS  flopped  at  the  gate  of  Lyons  by  a  poor  ais, 
who  had  jufl  turned  in  with  a  couple  of  large  pan 
niers  upon  his   back,  to  colled:  eleemofynary  turnip- 
tops,    and  cabbage-leaves ;    and  flood  dubious,  with 
his  two  fore-feet  on  the  in  fide  of  the  threfhold,  and 
with   his  two   hinder-feet  towards   the  flreet,   as  not 
knowing  very  well  whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 
Now  'tis   an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I 

cannot  bear  to  flrike there  is  a  patient  endurance  of 

fufferings,  wrote  fo  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and 
carriage,  which  pleads  fo  mightily  for  him,  that  it 
always  difarms  me  ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do  not 
like  to  fpeak  unkindly  to  him  :  on  the  contrary, 
meet  him  where  I  will — whether  in  town  or  country, 
in  cart  or  under  panniers whether  in  liberty  or  bon 
dage 1  have  ever  fomething  civil  to  fay  to  him 

on  my  part ;  and  as  one  word  begets  another  (if  he  has 

as  little  to  do  as  I) 1  generally  fall  into  converfa- 

tion  with  him  ;  and  furely  never  is  my  imagination  fo 
bufy,  as  in  framing  his  refponfes  from  the  etchings 

of  his  countenance and  where  thofe  carry  me  not 

deep  enough — in  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his, 
and  feeing  what  is  natural  for  an  afs  to  think — as  well 
as  a  man,  upon  the  occafion. — In  truth,  it  is  the  only 
creature  of  all  the  claffes  of  beings  below  me,  with 
whom  I  can  do  this : — for  parrots,  jackdaws,  &c.  I 

never 
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nerer  exchange  a  word  with  them nor  with  the 

apes,  &c.  for  pretty  near  the  fame  reafon  ;  they  aft 
by  rote,  as  the  others  fpeak  by  it,  and  equally  make 
mefilent  ;  nay,  my  dog  and  my  cat,  though  I  value 
them  both — (and  for  my  dog,  he  would  fpeak  if  he 
could) — yet  fomehow  or  other,  they  neither  of  them 
poffefs  the  talent  for  converfation — I  can  make  nothing 
of  a  difcourfe  with  them. 

But  with  an  afs  I  can  commune  for  ever.  Come, 
Honefty  !  faid  I, — feeing  it  was  impracticable  to  pafs 
betwixt  him  and  the  gate — art  thou  for  coming  in,  or 
going  out  ? 

The  afs  twifted  his  head  round  to  look  up  the 
ftreet— 

Well  —  replied  I  —  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy 
driver. 

— He  turned  his  head  thoughtful  about,  and  looked 
wiftfully  the  oppofite  way. 

I  underftand  thee  perfeaiy,  anfwered  I—if  thou 
takeft  a  wrong  fkp  in  the  affair,  he  will  cudgel  thee 
to  death — Well !  a  minute  is  but  a  minute,  and  if  it 
faves  a  fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  mail  not  be  fet 
down  as  ill  fpent.  He  was  eating  the  ftem  of  an  arti 
choke  as  this  difcourfe  went  on,  and,  in  the  little  peevifti 
contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hunger  and  unfavori- 
nefs,  had  dropt  it  out  of  his  mouth  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  picked  it  up  again — God  help  thee,  Jack ! 
faid  I,  thou  haft  a  bitter  breakfaft  on't — and  many  a 
bitter  day's  labour — and  many  a  bitter  blow,  I  fear, 
for  its  wages—'tis  all— all  bitternefs  to  thee,  what 
ever  life  is  to  others. 

And 


And  now  thy  mouth,  if  one  knew  the  truth  of  it> 
is  as  bitter,  I  dare  fay,  as  foot— (for  he  had  caft  afide 
the  ftem)  and  thou  haft  not  a  friend  perhaps  in  all  this 

world  that  will  give  thee  a  macaroon. In  faying 

this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  them,  which  I  had  juft 
purchafed,  and  gave  him  one — and  at  this  moment 
that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart  fmites  me,  that  there 
was  more  of  pleafantry  in  the  conceit,  of  feeing  how  an 
afs  would  eat  a  macaroon — than  of  benevolence  in  giv 
ing  him  one,  which  prefided  in  the  aft. 

When  the  afs  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  prefied 

him  to  come  in the  poor  beaft  was  heavy  loaded — 

his  legs  feemed  to  'tremble  under  him — he  hung  rather 
backwards,  and  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it  broke  moft 
in  my  hand- — he  looked  up  penfive  in  my- face-— - 
"  Don't  thrafh  me  with  it,  but  if  you  will,  you  may" — 

If  I  do,  faid  I,  I'll  be  d -d.  The  word  was  but  one 

half  of  it  pronounced,  when  a  perfon  coming  in,  let 
fall  a  thundering  baftinado  upon  the  poor  devil's  crup 
per,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ceremony.  Out  upon  it ! 
cried  I. 
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THE   ABUSES    OF    CONSCIENCE; 
A  SERMON. 

HEBREWS    XIII.     l8. 

«        For  <w e  TRUST  ive  have  a  good  Confcience.        » 


RUST  ! — Truft  we  have  a  good  confcience  !fi 

[Certainly,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  interrupting 
him,  you  give  that  fentence  a  very  improper  accent ; 
for  you  curl  up  your  nofe,  man,  and  read  it  with 
fuch  a  fneering  tone,  as  if  the  parfon  was  going  to 
abufe  the  Apoftle. 

He  is,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  replied  Trim. 

Pugh  !   faid  my  father,  fmiling. 

Sir,  quoth  Do&or  Slop,  Trim  is  certainly  in  the 
right  ;  for  the  writer  (who  I  perceive  is  a  Proteftant 
by  the  fnappifti  manner  in  which  he  takes  up  the  A- 
poftte,)  is  certainly  going  to  abufe  him ; — if  this  treat 
ment  of  him  has  not  done  it  already.  But  from 
whence,  replied  my  father,  have  you  concluded  fo 
ibon,  Doctor  Slop,  that  the  writer  is  of  our  church  ? 
— for  aught  I  can  fee  yet,— he  may  be  of  any  church. 

Becaufe,  anfwered  Doctor  Slop,  if  he  was  of 

ours, he  durft  no  more  take  fuch  a  licence,— 

than  a  bear  by  his  beard  ; — If  in  our  communion, 

Sir,  a  man  was  to  infult  an  apoftle,— —a  faint, 

or  even  the  paring  of  a  faint's  nail,— he  would  have 
E  his 
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his  eyes  fcratched  out. — What,  by  the  faint  ?  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby.  No,  replied  Doftor  Slop,  he  would 
have  an  old  houfe  over  his  head.  Pray,  is  the  Inqui- 
fition  an  ancient  building,  anfwered  my  uncle  Toby  ; 
or  is  it  a  modern  one  ? — 1  know  nothing  of  archi 
tecture,  replied  Doftor  Slop. — An't  pleafe  your 
honours,  quoth  Trim,  the  inquifition  is  the  vileft — 
Prithee  fpare  thy  defcription,  Trim,  I  hate  the  very 

name  of  it,  faid  my  father. No  matter  for   that, 

anfwered  Doftor  Slop, — it  has  its  ufes ;  for  though 
I'm  no  great  advocate  for  it,  yet,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as 
this,  he  would  foon  be  taught  better  manners ;  and  I 
can  tell  him,  if  he  went  on  at  that  rate,  would  be 
flung  into  the  inquifition  for  his  pains.  God  help 
him  then,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby.  Amen,  added  Trim ; 
for  Heaven  above  knows,  I  have  a  poor  brother 
who  has  been  fourteen  years  a  captive  in  it. — I  never 
heard  one  word  of  it  before,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 
haftily  :  How  came  he  there,  Trim  ? — O,  Sir  !  the 
ftory  will  make  your  heart  bleed, — as  it  has  made 
mine  a  thoufand  times; — the  fhort  of  the  ftory  is 
this ; — That  my  brother  Tom  went  over  a  fervant  to 
Lijlon —  and  married  a  Jew's  widow,  who  kept  a  fmall 
(hop,  and  fold  faufages,  which,  fome  how  or  other, 
was  the  caufe  of  his  being  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  out  of  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying  with  his 
wife  and  two  fmall  children,  and  carried  direflly 
to  the  Inquifition,  where,  God  help  him,  continued 
Trim,  fetching  a  figh  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
— the  poor  honeft  lad  lies  confined  at  this  hour ;  he 

was 
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was  as  honeft  a  foul,  added  Trim,  (pulling  out  his 
handkerchief)    as  ever  blood  warmed. 

— The  tears  trickled  down  Trim's  cheeks  falter 
than  he  could  well  wipe  them  away. — A  dead  filence 
in  the  room  enfued  for  fome  minutes. — Certain  proof 
of  pity  !  Come,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,  after  he  faw 
the  poor  fellow's  grief  had  got  a  little  vent, — read 
on, — and  put  this  melancholy  ftory  out  of  thy  head 
— I  grieve  that  I  interrupted  thee  :  but  prithee  begin 
the  Sermon  again  ; — for  if  the  firft  fentence  in  it  is 
matter  of  abufe,  as  thou  fayeft,  I  have  a  great  defire 
to  know  what  kind  of  provocation  the  Apoftle  has 
given. 

Corporal  Trim  wiped  his  face,  and  returned  his 
handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and,  making  a  bow 
as  he  did  it,  •  he  began  again.] 

THE 

ABUSES    OF   CONSCIENCE; 
A     SERMON. 

HEBREWS      XIII.       l8. 

For  cwe  TRUST   <we  hatve  a  good  Conference.'  •  • ' " 


" TRUST  1  truft  we  have  a  good  Confcience  ! 

"  Surely,  if  there  is   any  thing  in  this  life  which  a 

*'  man  may  depend  upon,   and   to   the  knowledge  of 

ts  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving  upon  the  moft  in- 

E  2  "  difputable 
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"  difputable  evidence,  it  muft  be  this  very  thing, — 
"  whether  he  has  a  good  confcience  or  no." 

[I.  am  pofitive  I  am  right,  quoth  Dr.  Slop.] 

"  If  a  man  thinks  at  all,  he  cannot  well  be  a  ftran- 

"  ger  to  the  true  ftate  of  this  account ; he  muft 

"  be  privy  to  his  own  thoughts  and  defires — he 
"  muft  remember  his  paft  purfuits,  and  know  cer- 
"  tainly  the  true  fprings  and  motives,  which  in  ge~ 
"  neral  have  governed  the  adions  of  his  life.'*  [1 
defy  him,  without  an  afliftant,  quoth  Dr.  Slop.] 

t(  In  other  matters  we  may  be  deceived  by  falfe 
"  appearances ;  and,  as  the  wife  man  complains, 
"  hardly  do  nve  guefs  aright  at  the  things  that  are  upon 
"  the  earth,  and  with  labour  do  <we  fnd  the  things  that 
"  are  before  us.  But  here  the  mind  has  all  the  evidence 
"  and  fads  within  herfelf ; — is  confcious  of  the  web 
"  fhe  has  wove ; — knows  its  texture  and  finenefs, 
If  and  the  exaft  fhare  which -every  paffion  has  had 
"  in  working  upon  the  feveral  defigns  which  virtue  or 
"  vice  has  planned  before  her." 

[The  language  is  good,  and  I  declare  Trim  reads 
very  well,  quoth  my  father.] 

"  Now, — as  confcience  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
"  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  within  herfelf  of 
"this;  and  the  judgment,  either  of  approbation  or 
"  cenfure,  which  it  unavoidably  makes  upon  the 
"  fucceflive  adlions  of  our  lives ;  'tis  plain,  you  will  fay, 
<c  from  the  very  terms  of  the  propofition, — whenever 
"  this  inward  teftimony  goes  againft  a  man,  and  he 
"  ftands  felf-accufed,— -that  he  muft  neceflarily  be  a 

"  guilty 
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"  guilty  man. — And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  report 
"  is  favourable  on  his  fide,  and  his  heart  condemns 
"  him  not ; — that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  truft,  as  the 
"  Apoille  intimates,  but  a  matter  of  certainty  and  fad 
"  that  the  confcience  is  good,  and  that  the  man  muft 
"  be  good  alfo." 

[Then  the  Apoftle  is  altogether  in  the  wrong,  I 
fuppofe,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  and  the  Proteftant  divine  is 
in  the  right.  Sir,  have  patience,  replied  my  father ; 
for  I  think  it  will  prefently  appear  that  Saint  Paul 
and  the  Proteflant  divine  are  both  of  an  opinion.. 
As  nearly  fo,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  as  eaft  is  to  weft ; — but 
this,  continued  he,  lifting  both  hands,  comes  from  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs. 

It  is  no  more,  at  the  worft,  replied  my  uncle  Toby, 
than  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  fermon  is  printed,  or  ever  likely  to  be. 

Go  on,  Trim,  quoth  my  father.] 

"  At  firft  fight  this  may  feem  to  be  a  true  ftate  of 
"  the  cafe ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  knowledge 
"  of  right  and  wrong  is  fo  truly  impreffed  upon  the 
"  mind  of  man, — that  did  no  fuch  thing  ever  happen, 
"  as  that  the  confcience  of  a  man,  by  long  habits  of 
"  fin,  might  (as  the  fcripture  aflures  it  may)  infenfibly 
"  become  hard;r- and  like  fome  tender  parts  of  his 
<c  body,  by  much  ftrefs  and  continual  hard  ufage, 
"  lofe,  by  degrees,  that  nice  fenfe  and  perception 
"  with  which  God  and  nature  endowed  it : — Did 
"  this  never  happen  : — or  was  it  certain  that  felf- 
"  love  could  never  hang  the  leaft  bias  upon  the  judg- 

««  ment ; 
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"  ment ; — or  that  the  little  interefts  below  could 
"  rife  up  and  perplex  the  faculties  of  our  upper  re- 
"  gions,  and  encompafs  them  about  with  clouds  and 
"  thick  darknefs : — could  no  fuch  thing  as  favour 

"  and  affection  enter  this  facred  COURT  : did  Wit 

"  difdain  to  take  a  bribe  in  it : — or  was  aftiamed  to 
"  (how  its  face  as  an  advocate  for  an  unwarrantable 
"enjoyment:  or>  laftly,  were  we  allured  that  IN- 
"  T BREST  flood  always  unconcerned  whilft  the 
"  caufe  was  hearing, — and  that  paflion  never  got 
"  into  the  judgment-feat,  and  pronounced  fentence 
"  in  the  ftead  of  reafon,  which  is  always  fuppofed 
"  to  prefide  and  determine  upon  the  cafe ; — was 
t(  this  truly  fo,  as  the  objedlion  mull:  fuppofe  ; — no 
"  doubt  then  the  religious  and  moral  ftate  of  a  man 
"  would  be  exadUy  what  he  himfelf  efteemed  it : — 
"  and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  every  man's  life 
"  could  be  known,  in  general,  by  no  better  meafure, 
"  than  the  degrees  of  his  own  approbation  and 
"  cenfure. 

"  I  own,  in  one  cafe,  whenever  a  man's  confcience 
"  does  accufe  him  (as  it  feldom  errs  on  that  fide)  that 
"  he  is  guilty;  and  unlefs,  in  melancholy  and  hypo- 
"  chondriac  cafes,  we  may  fafely  pronounce  upon 
"  it,  that  there  is  always  fufficient  grounds  for  the 
"  accufation. 

"  But  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  will  not  hold 
"  true ; — namely,  that  whenever  there  is  guilt,  the 
"  confcience  muil  accufe  :  and  if  it  does  not,  that  a 
ff  man  is  therefore  innocent. — This  is  n,ot  fa$ — So 

(( that 
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'"  that  the  common  confolation  which  feme  good 
"  chriftian  or  other  is  hourly  adminiftering  to  him- 
"  felf, — that  he  thanks  God  his  mind  does  not  mifgive 
"  him  ;  and  that,  confequently,  he  has  a  good  con- 
"  fcience,  becaufe  he  has  a  quiet  one,— is  fallacious ; — 
*'  and  as  current  as  the  inference  is,  and  as  infallible 
"  as  the  rule  appears  at  firft  light ;  yet  when  you 
(f  look  nearer  to  it,  and  try  the  truth  of  this  rule 
"  upon  plain  facts,-— you  fee  it  liable  to  fo  much 
"  error  from  a  falfe  application ; — the  principle 
ts  upon  which  it  goes  fo  often  perverted ; — the 
"  whole  force  of  it  loft,  and  fometimes  fo  vilely 
"  caft  away,  that  it  is  painful  to  produce  the  com- 
"  mon  examples  from  human  life,  which  confirm  the 
"  account. 

"  A  man  mail  be  vicious  and  utterly  debauched 
"  in  his  principles  ; — exceptionable  in  his  conduct 
"  to  the  world  ;  {hall  live  ftiamelefs,  in  the  open 
"  commiffion  of  a  lin,  which  no  reafon  or  pretence 
"  can  juftify* — a  fin  by  which,  contrary  to  all  the 
"  workings  of  humanity,  he  mail  ruin  for  ever  the 
"  deluded  partner  of  his  guilt ; — rob  her  of  her 
"  beft  dowry  ;  and  not  only  cover  her  own  head 
"  with  difhonour,— but  involve  a  whole  virtuous 
'«  family  in  lhame  and  forrow  for  her  fake.  Surely, 
<c  you  will  think  confcience  muft  lead  fuch  a  man  a 
"  troublefome  life  ; — he  can  have  no  reft  night  or  day 
"  from  its  reproaches. 

"  Alas'.  CONSCIENCE  had  fomething  elfe  to  do 
*'  al|  this  time,  than  break  in  upon  him  ;  as  Elijah 

«  re- 


<r  reproached  the  god  Baal, — this  domeftic  god  was 
tf  either  talking,  or  purfuing,  or  was  in  a  journey,  or  perad- 
"  'venture  bejlept  and  could  not  be  awoke.  Perhaps  HE 
"was  going  out  in  company  with  HONOUR  to 
"  fight  a  duel ;  to  pay  off  fome  debt  at  play ; — 
«f  or  dirty  annuity,  the  bargain  of  his  luft :  perhaps 
?' CONSCIENCE  all  this  time  was  engaged  at  home, 
"  talking  aloud  againft  petty  larceny,  and  executing 
*'  vengeance  upon  fome  fuch  puny  crimes  as  his  for- 
"  tune  and  rank  of  life  fecured  him  againft  all 
"  temptation  of  committing ;  fo  that  he  lives  as  mer- 
*'  rily,"— [If  he  was  of  our  church,  though,  quoth 

Dr.   Slop,   he   could  not] "  fleeps  as  foundly  in 

"  his  bed  ;    and  at  lail  meets  death  as  unconcernedly, 

" perhaps   much  more  fo,    than   a  much  better 

"  man." 

[All   this   is   impoflible  with   us,  quoth  Dr.  Slop, 
turning  to  my  father, — the  cafe  could  not  happen  in 

our  church. It  happens  in  ours,  however,   replied 

my  father,   but  too  often. 1  own,  quoth  Dr.  Slop, 

(ftruck  a  little  with  my  father's  frank  acknowledg 
ment)  that  a  man  in  the  Romijb  church  may  live  as 
— -but  then  he  cannot  eafily  die  fo. 'Tis 


little  matter,  replied  my  father,  with  an  air  of  indiffe 
rence, — how  a  rafcal  dies.-  I  mean,  anfwered  Dr. 
Slop,  he  would  be  denied  the  benefits  of  the  laft  facra- 

ments.- Pray,  how  many  have  you  in  all  ?   faidmy 

uncle  Toby, — for  I  always  forget.— —Seven,  anfwer 
ed  Dr.  Slop* Humph  ! — faid  uncle  Toby ;  though 

not  accented  as  a  note  of  acquiefcence, — but  as  an  in- 

terjeftion 
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terje&ion  of  that  particular  fpecies  of  furprize,  when 
a  man  in  looking  into  a  drawer  finds  more  of  a  thing 

than  he  expected. -Humph  !  replied  my  uncle 

Toby.  Dr.  Slop,  who  had  an  ear,  underftood  my  uncle 
Toby  as  well  as  if  he  had  wrote  a  whole  volume  againft 

the  feven  facraments. Humph  !  replied  Dr.  Sl:p 

(ftating  my  uncle  Toby's  argument  over  again  to  him) 

• Why,  Sir,  are  there  not  feven  cardinal  virtues  ? 

Seven  mortal  fins? Seven  golden  candle- 
flicks? Seven  heavens? ~'Tis  more  than  I 

know,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. Are  there  not  feven 

wonders  of  the  world  ? Seven  days  of  the  creation  ? 

feven  planers  ? Seven  plagues  ?— That 

there  are,  quoth  my  father  with  a  moll  affected  gra 
vity.  But  prithee,  continued  he,  go  on  with  the  reft 
of  thy  characters,  Trim."] 

(f  Another  is  fordid,  unmerciful,"  (here  Trim  wav 
ed  his  right  hand)  "  a  ftrait -hearted,  felfifh  wretch, 
"  incapable  either  of  private  friendfliip,  '  or  public 
**  fpirit.  Take  notice  how  he  paffes  by  the  widow 
"  and  orphan  in  their  diftrefs,  and  fees  all  the  miferies 
"  incident  to  human  life  without  a  figh  or  a  prayer." 
[An'tpleafe  your  honours,  cried  Trim,  I  think  this  a 
viler  man  than  the  other.] 

"  Shall  not  confcience  rife  up  and  fling  him  on 

"fuch  occafions? No;  thank  God,  there  is  no 

"  occafion.  I  pay  every  man  bis  own  ; — /  have  no  for  - 

ft  nication  to  answer  to  my  confcience ; no  faithlefs 

"  vows  orpromifes  to  makeup', 1  have  debauched  no 

**  man's  wife  or  child  \  thank  God,  I  am  not  as  other 


*'-  men,  adulterers,  unjuft,  or  even  as  this  libertine,  who 
« Jlands  before  me.  A  third  is  crafty  and  defigning  in 

"  his  nature.     View   his  whole  life, 'tis  nothing 

"  but  a  cunning  contexture  of  dark  arts  and  unequi- 
"  table  fubterfuges,  bafely  to  defeat  the  true  intent  of 

*'  all  laws, plain  dealing,  and  the  fafe  enjoyment 

"  of  our  feveral  properties. You  will  fee  fuch  a 

"  one  working  out  a  frame  of  little  defigns  upon  the 
"  ignorance  and  perplexities  of  the  poor  and  needy 

"  man : (hall  raife    a    fortune    upon  the  inexpe- 

"  Hence  of  a  youth,  or  the  unfufpefling  temper  of  his 
"  friend,  who  would  have  trufted  him  with  his  life. 
"  When  old  age  comes  on,  and  repentance  calls  him 
"  to  look  back  upon  this  black  account,  and  ftate  it 
"  over  again  with  his  confcience — CONSCIENCE  looks 

"  into  the  STATUTES  at  LARGE  ; finds  no  exprefs 

"  law  broken  by  what  he  has  done  ; perceives  no 

"  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  goods, and  chattels  incur- 

<'  red  ; fees   no  fcourge  waving  over  his  head,  or 

"  prifon  opening   his  gates   upon  him  : What  is 

"  there  to  affright  his  confcience  ? Confcience  has 

"  gotfafely  entrenched  behind  the  Letter  of  the  Law,, 
((  fits  there  invulnerable,  fortified  with  Cafes  and 
"  Reports  fo  ftrongly  on  all  fides ;— that  it  is  not 
"  preaching  can  difpofleis  it  of  its  hold." 

[The  character  of  this  laft  man,  faid  Dr.  Slop,  in 
terrupting  Trim,  is  more  deteftable  than  all  the  reft ; 

and  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  fome  petti- 

fogging  lawyer  amongft  you :- — amongft  us,  a  man's 
confcience  could  not  poffibly  continue  fo  long  blinded, 

three 
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•—-three  times  in  a  year,  at  lead,  he  muft  go  to  con- 
feflion.  Will  that  reftore  it  to  fight  ?  quoth  my  uncle 

loby, Go  on,  Trim,  quoth  my  father.    'Tis  very 

fhort,  replied  Trim. 1  wifh   it  was  longer,  quoth 

my  uncle  Toby,  for  I  like  it  hugely. Trim  went 

on.] 

"  A  fourth  man  mail  want  even  this  refuge  ;    mall 
"  break  through  all  the   ceremony  of  flow  chicane ; 

" fcorns  the  doubtful  workings  of  fecret  plots  and 

"  cautious  trains  to  bring  about  his  purpofe: See 

"  the  bare-faced  villain,  how  he  cheats,  lies,  perjures, 

*'  robs,    murders ! Horrid  ! but  indeed  much 

"  better  was  not  to  be  expected,   in  the  prefent  cafe 

" the  poor  man  was  in  the  dark  ! his  Prieft 

"  had  got  the  keeping  of  his  confcience  ; and  all 

*'  he  would  let  him  know  of  it,  was,  that  he  muft  be- 

"  lieve  in  the  Pope ; go  to  Mafs ; crofs  him- 

«  felf ; tell  his  beads ; be  a  good  Catholic  ; 

"  and  that  this,  in  all  confcience,  was  enough  to  carry 
"  him  to  heaven.  What ; — if  he  perjures  ! — — Why ; 

"  — he  had  a  mental   refervation  in  it. —But  if 

"  he  is  fo  wicked  and  abandoned  a  wretch  as  you 

"  reprefent  him  ; if  he  robs, if  he   ftabs,  will 

«  not  confcience,  on  every  fuch  acl,  receive  a  wound 

"  itfelf  ? Aye,  but  the  man  has  carried  it  to  a  con- 

«f  feflion  ;  the  wound  digefls  there,  and  will  do  well 
"  enough,  and  in  a  fhort  time  be  quite  healed  up 
"  by  abfolution.  O  Popery  !  what  haft  thou  to  anfwer 

"  for  ? When,  not  content  with  the  too  many  na- 

f.'  tural  and  fatal  ways,  through  which  the  heart  of 

"  man 
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"  man  is  every  day  thus  treacherous  to  itfelf  above 
"  all  things ; — thou  haft  wilfully  fet  open  the  wide 
"  gate  of  deceit  before  the  face  of  this  unwary  travel- 
"  ler,  too  apt,  God  knows,  to  go  aftray  of  himfelf ; 
"  and  confidently  fpeak  peace  to  himfelf,  when  there 
"  is  no  peace.* 

"  Of  this  the  common  inftances  which  I  have  drawn 
"  out  of  life  are  too  notorious  to  require  much  evi- 
"  dence.  If  any  one  doubts  the  reality  of  them,  or 
"  thinks  it  impoflible  for  a  man  to  be  fuch  a  bubble  to 

«  himfelf, 1  muft  refer  him  a  moment  to  his  own 

"  reflections,  and  will  then  venture  to  truft  my  appeal 
*'<  with  his  own  heart. 

"  Let  him  confider,  in  how  diiFerent  a  degree  of 
*'  deteilation  numbers  of  wicked  aftions  Hand  there, 
"  though  equally  bad  and  vicious  in  their  own  natures ; 
"  — he  will  foon  find,  that  fuch  of  them  as  ftrong 
"  inclination  and  cuftom  have  prompted  him  to  com- 
*'  mit,  are  generally  drefled  out  and  painted  with  all 
"  the  falfe  beauties  which  a  foft  and  flattering  hand 
"  can  give  them ; — and  that  the  others,  to  which  he 
"  feels  no  propenlity,  appear,  at  once,  naked  and  de- 
*'  formed,  furrounded  with  all  the  true  circumftances  of 
"  folly  and  difhonour. 

"  When  David  furprifed  Saul  fleeping  in  the  cave, 

"  and  cut  off  the  fkirt  of  his  robe we  read  his 

ft  heart  fmote  him  for  what  he  had  done. But  in 

"  the  matter  of  Uriah,  where  a  faithful  and  gallant 
?'  fervant,  whom  he  ought  to  have  loved  and  honoured, 
?'  fell  to  make  way  for  his  luft, — where  confcience 

"had 


"  had  fo  much  greater  reafon  to  take  the  alarm,  his 
"  heart  fmote  him  not.  A  whole  year  had  almoft 
•'  pa/Ted,  from  thefirflcommiffion  of  that  crime,  to  the 
"  time  Natkan  was  fent  to  reprove  him ;  and  we  read 
"  not  once  of  the  leaft  forrow  or  compunction  of  heart 
(<  which  he  teftified  during  all  that  time,  for  what  he 
"  had  done. 

"  Thus  Confcience,  this  once  able  monitor, — placed 
"  on  high  as  a  judge  within  us,  and  intended  by  our 
"  Maker  as  ajuftand  equitable  one  too, — by  an  un- 
"  happy  train  of  caufes  and  impediments,  takes  often 

<f  fuch  imperfect  cognizance  of  what  pafles, does 

<f  its  office  fo   negligently,  fometimes    fo  corruptly, 

"  that  it  is  not  to  be  trufted  alone ;  and  therefore 

"  we  find  there  is  a  neceflity,  an  abfolute  neceflity,  of 
"  joining  another  principle  with  it,  to  aid,  if  not  go- 
"  vern,  its  determinations. 

"  So  that  if  you  would  form  a  juft  judgment  of  what 
'*  is  of  infinite  importance  to  you  not  to  be  mif- 

"  led  in namely,   in  what   degree  of  real   merit 

"  you  ftand  either  as  an  honeft  man,  an  ufeful  citizen, 
"  a  faithful  fubjeft  to  your  king,  or  a  good  fervant 

"  to  your  God, — call  in  religion  and  morality. 

"  Look,  what  is  written  in  the  law  of  God  ? — How 
"  readeft  thou  ? — Confult  calm  reafon,  and  the  un- 

"  changeable  obligations  of  juftice    and   truth; 

"  what  fay  they  ? 

ft  Let  CONSCIENCE  determine  the  matter  upon 
«'  thefe  reports ;-~ and  then  if  thy  heart  condemns 
"  thee  not,  which  is  the  cafe  the  Apoftle  fuppofes, — 

"  the 
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«*the  rule  will  be  infallible,"— [Here  Dr.  %  fell 
afleep] — ft  thou  wilt  have  confidence  towards  God ;  that 
«*  is,  have  juft  grounds  to  believe  the  judgment  thpu 
"  haft  pafTed  upon  thyfelf,  is  the  judgment  of  God  ; — 
"  and  nothing  elfe  but  an  anticipation  of  that  righteous 
"  fentence,  which  will  be  pronounced  upon  thee  here- 
"  after  by  that  Being,  to  whom  thou  art  finally  to  give 
(t  an  account  of  thy  aftions. 

"  Bkjfed  is  the  man,  indeed,  then,  as  the  author  of 
"  the  book  of  Ecclejiafticus  exprefles  it,  who  is  notprick- 
"  ed  with  the  :  multitude  of  bis  fens  :  Elejfed  is  the  man 
t{  whofe  heart  hath  not  condemned  him  ;  whether  he  he 
t(  richy  or  whether  he  be  poor ,  if  he  have  a  good  heart 
"  (a  heart  thus  guided  and  informed)  hejhall  at  all 
"  times  rejoice  in  a  cheerful  countenance ;  his  mind  Jhall 
s<  tell  him  more  than/even  watchmen  that  Jit  above  upon  a 
tc  tower  on  high"— -  [A  tower  has  no  ftrength,  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby,  unlefs  'tis  flamVd.] 

" In  the  darkeft   doubts   it  (hall  conduct  him 

"  fafer  than  a  thoufand  cafuifts,  and  give  the  ftate  he 
"  lives  in  a  better  fecurity  for  his  behaviour  than  all 
"  theclaufes  and  reftriclions  put  together,  which  law- 

•'  makers  are   forced  to  multiply  : Forced,  I  fay, 

"  as  things  ftand  ;  human  laws  not  being  a  matter  of 
"  original  choice,  but  of  pure  neceflity,  brought  in  to 
«'  fence  againft  the  mifchievous  effefts  of  thofe  con- 
"  fciences  which  are  no  law  unto  themfelves  ;  well 
•'  intending  by  the  many  provifions  made,  that  in  all 
"  fuch  corrupt  and  mifguided  cafes,  where  principles 
S(  and  the  checks  of  confcience  will  not  make  us  up- 

"  right, 


f*  right, — to  fupply  their  force,  and,  by  the  terrors 
"  of  gaols  and  halters,  oblige  us  to  it." 

[I  fee  plainly,  faid  my  father,  that  this  fermon  has 
been  compofed  to  be  preached  at  the  Temple, — or  at 
fome  Aflize. — I  like  the  reafoning,  and  am  forry  that 
Dr,  Slop  has  fallen  afleep  before  the  time  of  his  eon- 
viclion : — for  it  is  now  clear  that  the  Parfon,  as  I 
thought  at  firft,  never  infulted  St.  PWinthe  leaft; — 
nor  has  there  been,  brother,  the  leall  difference  be 
tween  them.  A  great  matter,  if  they  had  differed, 
replied  my  uncle  Toby, — the  beft  friends  in  the  world 
may  differ  fometimes. — True, — brother  Toly,  quoth 
my  father,  making  hands  with  him — we'll  fill  our  pipes, 
brother,  and  then  Trim  (hall  go  on 

He  read  on  as  follows.] 

"  To  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  and, 
"  in  our  mutual  dealings  with  each  other,  to  govern 
"  our  actions  by  the  eternal  meafures  of  right  and 
"  wrong : — The  firft  of  thefe  will  comprehend  the 
"duties  of  religion; — the  fecond  thofe  of  morality, 
"  which  are  fo  infeparably  connected  together,  that 
"  you  cannot  divide  thefe  two  tables,  even  in  imagi- 
"  nation,  (though  the  attempt  is  often  made  in  prac- 
"  tice)  without  breaking  and  mutually  deftroying  them 
"  both. 

"  I  faid  the  attempt  is  often  made  ; — and  fo  it  is ; — 
"  there  being  nothing  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
"  man  who  has  no  fenfe  at  all  of  religion,  and  indeed 
"  has  fo  much  honefly  as  to  pretend  to  none,  who 
"  would  take  it  as  the  bittereft  affront,  mould  you 

«  but 
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"  but  hint  at  a  fufpicion  on  his  moral  character,  or— 
"  imagine  he  was  not  confcientioufly  jufl  and  fcrupu- 
"  lous  to  the  uttermoft  mite. 

f<  When  there  is  fome  appearance  that  it  is  fo,-— 
cc  though  one  is  unwilling  even  to  fufpec~l  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  fo  amiable  a  virtue  as  moral  honefty,  yet  were 
"  we  to  look  into  the  grounds  of  it,  in  the  prefent 
"  cafe,  I  am  perfuaded  we  mould  find  little  reafon  to 
"  envy  fuch  a  one  the  honour  of  his  motive. 

"  Let  him  declaim  as  pompoufly  as  he  choofes  upon 
"thefubjeft,  it  will  be  found  to  reft  upon  no  better 
"  foundation  than  either  his  intereft,  his  pride,  his  eafe, 
««  or  fome  fuch  little  and  changeable  paffion  as  will 
"  give  us  but  fmall  dependance  upon  his  aftions  in 
"  matters  of  great  diftrefs. 

"  I  will  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

"  I  know  the  banker  I  deal  with,  or  the  phyfician  1 
"  ufually  call  in" 

[There  is  no  need,  cried  Dr.  Slop,  (waking)  to  call 
in  any  phyfician  in  this  cafe.] 

«  . To  be  neither  of  them  men  of  much  re- 

"  ligion ;  I  hear  them  make  a  jeft  of  it  every  day, 
««  and  treat  all  its  fan&ions  with  fo  much  fcorn  as  to 
«c  put  the  matter  pail  doubt.  Well ; — notwithftanding 
"  this,  I  put  my  fortune  into  the  hands  of  the  one  ; 

« and,  what  is  dearer  Hill  to  me,   I  trull  my  life 

"  to  the  honeft  (kill  of  the  other. 

"  Now  let  me  examine  what  is  my  reafon  for  this 
"  great  confidence.  Why,  in  the  firfl  place,  I  believe 
«« there  is  no'  probability  that  either  of  them  will  em- 

«  ploy 


"  ploy  the  power  I  put  into  their  hands  to  my  difad- 
"  vantage, — I  confider  that  honefty  ferves  the  pur- 
n  pofes  of  this  life : — I  know  their  fuccefs  in  the 
< f  world  depends  upon  the  farmers  of  their  characters. 
(e  In  a  word,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  cannot  hurt 
"  me,  without  hurting  themfelves  more. 

(t  But  put  it  otherwife  ;  namely,  that  intereft  lay, 
"  for  once,  on  the  other  fide  :  that  a  cafe  mould  hap- 
"  pen  wherein  the  one,  without  ftain  to  his  reputation, 
"  could  fecrete  my  fortune,  and  leave  me  naked  in 
"  the  world ; — or  that  the  other  could  fend  me  out  of 
"  it,  and  enjoy  an  eftate  by  my  death,  without  dif- 
"  honour  to  himfelf  or  his  art :— In  this  cafe,  what 

/  x 

"  hold   have  I   of  either  of  them  ? Religion,   the 

"  ftrongeft  of  all  motives,  is  out  of  the  queftion  ;— 
"  Intereft,  the  next  moft  powerful  motive  in  the 
"  world,  is  ftrongly  again  ft  me  : — What  have  I  left  to 
"  caft  into  the  oppofite  fcale  to  balance  this  temp- 

"  tation  ? Alas !    I  have  nothing, — but  what  is 

«'  lighter  than  a  bubble — 1  muft  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
"  HONOUR,  or  fome  fuch  capricious  principle — Strait 
"  fecurity  for  two  of  the  mort  valuable  bleflings ! — 
"  my  property,  and  myfelf. 

"  As  therefore  we  can  have  no  dependance  upon 
"  morality  without  religion  ; — fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
' (  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  expefted  from  religion 
"  without  morality  ;  neverthelefs,  'tis  no  prodigy  to 
«  fee  a  man  whofe  real  moral  character  ftands  very 
<f  low,  who  yet  entertains  the  higfeeft  notion  of  him- 
"  felf,  in  the  light  of  a  religious  man. 

F  "He 
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"  He  fhall  not  only  be  covetous,  revengeful,  im- 
"  placable, — but  even  wanting  in  points  of  common 
"  honefty  ;  yet  in  as  much  as  he  talks  aloud  againft 
«'  the  infidelity  of  the  age, — is  zealous  for  fome  points 
"  of  religion, — goes  twice  a-day  to  church, — attends 

ff  the  facraments, and  amufes  himfelf  with  a  few 

"  inftrumental  parts  of  religion, — fhall  cheat  his  con- 
tf  fcience  into  a  judgment,  that  for  this  he  is  a  reli- 
<e  gious  man,  and  has  difcharged  truly  his  duty  to 
"  God :  and  you  will  find  that  fuch  a  man,  through 
"  force  of  this  delufion,  generally  looks  down  with 
st  fpiritual  pride  upon  every  other  man  who  has  lefs 

"  affectation  of  piety, though,  perhaps,  ten  times 

"  more  real  honeily  than  himfelf. 

"  'This  like<wife  is  a  fore  e<vil  under  the  fun  :  and, 
"  I  believe,  there  is  no  one  miftaken  principle,  which, 
"  for  its  time,  has  wrought  more  ferious  mif- 
"  chiefs. 

(t For  a  general  proof  of  this,  examine  the 

"  hiftory  of  the  fiomi/b  church:" — 

[Well,  what  can  you  make  of  that?  cried  Dr.  Slop.] 
— "  fee  what  fcenes  of  cruelty,  murder,  rapine,  blood- 

ff  died," [They  may  thank  their  own  obftinacy, 

cried  Dr.  Slop] t(  have  all  beeen  fancYified  by  reli- 

"  gion  not  flridly  governed  by  morality. 

*'  In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world  has  the 
"  crufading  fword  of  this  mifguided  Saint-errant, 
"  fpared neither  age,  or  merit,  or  fex,  or  condition? 
"  — and,  as  he  fought  under  the  banners  of  a  religion 
"  which  fet  him  loofe  from  juftice  and  humanity,  he 

"  mewed 
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*'  fhewed  none ;  mercilefsly  trampled  upon  both,-— 
tf  heard  neither  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate,  nor  pi- 
«  tied  their  diftrefles." 

[I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  an't  pleafe  your 
honour,  quoth  Trim,  fighing,  but  never  in  fo  melancholy 
a  one  as  this* — I  would  not  have  drawn  a  trigger  in 
it  againli  thefe  poor  fouls, — to  have  been  made  a  ge 
neral  officer. — Why  ?  what  do  you  underftand  of  the 
affair,  faid  Dr.  Slop,  (looking  towards  Trim,  with 
fomething  more  of  contempt  than  the  Corporal's  honeft 
heart  deferved) — What  do  you  know,  friend,  about 
this  battle  you  talk  of? — I  know,  replied  Trim,  that 
I  never  refufed  quarter  in  my  life  to  any  man  who 
cried  out  for  it ; — but  to  a  woman,  or  a  child,  conti 
nued  Trim,  before  I  would  level  my  mufket  at  them, 

I  would  lofe   my  life  a  thoufand  times.- Here's  a 

crown  for  thee,  Trim,  to  drink  with  Qbadiah  to-night, 
quoth  my  uncle  Tefy . God  blefs  your  honour,  re 
plied  Trim,  —  I  had  rather  thefe  poor  women  and 
children  had  it. — Thou  art  an  honeft  fellow,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby. — My  father  nodded  his  head, — as  much  as 
to  fay, — and  fo  he  is. 

But  prithee,  Trim*  faid  my  father,  make  an  end  5 
for  I  fee  thou  haft  but  a  leaf  or  two  left. 

Corporal  Trim  read  on.] 

"  If  the  teftimony  of  paft  centuries  in  this  matter  is 
"  not  fufficient, — confider,  at  this  inftant,  how  the 
"  votaries  of  that  religion  are  every  day  thinking  to  do 
"  fervice  and  honour  to  God,  by  a&ions  which  are  a 
"  difhonour  and  fcandal  to  themfelves. 

F  2  ',<  To 
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"  To  be  convinced  of  this,  go  with  me  for  a  mo- 
'*  ment  into  the  prifons  of  the  Inquifition." — [God 
help  my  poor  brother  Tom  /]  —  "Behold  Religion, 
"  with  Mercy  and  Juftice  chained  down  under  her 
"  feet, — there  fitting  ghaftly  upon  a  black  tribunal, 
({ propped  up  with  racks  and  inftruments  of  torment. 
"Hark! — hark! — what  a  piteous  groan!" — [Here 
Trim's  face  turned  as  pale  as  afties] — "See  the  me- 
"  lancholy  wretch  who  uttered  it?" — [Here  the  tears 
began  to  trickle  down] — "  juft  brought  forth  to  un- 
"  dergo  the  anguifh  of  a  mock-trial,  and  endure  the 
f '  utmolt  pains  that  a  ftudied  fyftem  of  cruelty  has  been 
««  able  to  invent !" — [D— n  them  all,  quoth  Trim,  his 
colour  returning  into  his  face  as  red  as  blood.]— ••— 
"  Behold  this  helplefs  victim  delivered  up  to  his  tor- 
"  mentors, — his  body  fo  wafted  with  forrow  and  cori- 

"  finement." [Oh  !    'tis  my  brother,  cried  poor 

Trim  in  a  moft  paflionate  exclamation,  dropping  the 
fermon  upon  the  ground,  and  clapping  his  hands 
together — I  fear  'tis  poor  Tom.  My  father's  and  my 
uncle  Toby's  hearts  yearned  with  fympathy  for  the 
poor  fellow's  diftrefs ;  even  Slop  himfelf  acknowledged 

pity  for  him. Why,  Trim,  faid  my  father,   this 

is  not  a  hiftory, 'tis  a  fermon  thou  art  reading ; 

prithee,  begin  the  fentence  again.] — «  Behold  this 
"  helplefs  victim  delivered  up  to  his  tormentors,-— 
"  his  body  fo  wafted  with  forrow  and  confinement,  you 
tf  will  fee  every  nerve  and  mufcle  as  it  fuffers. 

"Obferve  the  laft  movement  of  that  horrid  en- 
"  gine  I" — [I  would  rather  face  a  cannon,  quoth  Trim, 

(lamp- 
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ftamping.]— "  See  what  convulfions  it  has  thrown 
"  him  into! — Confider  the  nature  of  the  pofture  in 
"  which  he  now  lies  ftretched, — what  exquifite  tor- 
(f  tures  he  endures  by  it ! — 'Tis  all  nature  can  bear  ! 
"  Good.  God  !  fee  how  it  keeps  his  weary  foul  hang- 
"  ing  upon  his  trembling  lips !" — [I  would  not  read 
another  line  of  it,  quoth  Trim,  for  all  this  'world ; 
1  fear,  an't  pleafe  your  honours,  all  this  is  in  Portugal, 
where  my  poor  brother  Tom  is.  I  tell  thee,  Trim,  again, 
quoth  my  father,  'tis  not  an  hiftorical  account, — 'tis 

a  defcriptian. 'Tis  only  a  defcription,  honeft  man, 

quoth  Slop,  there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. — That's 
another  ftor/,  replied  my  father, — However,  as  Trim 
reads  it  with  fo  much  concern, — 'tis  cruelty  to  force 
him  to  go  on  with  it. — Give  me  hold  of  the  fermon, 
Trim, — I'll  finifh  it  for  thee,  and  thou  may'ft  go. — 
I  muft  ftay  and  hear  it  too,  replied  Trim,  if  your 
honour  will  allow  me ; — though  I  would  not  read  it 

myfelffora  colonel's  pay. Poor  Trim!  quoth  my 

uncle  Toby. — My  father  went  on.] 

"  Confider  the  nature  of  the  pofture  in  which  he 
"  now  lies  ftretched, — what  exquifite  torture  he  en- 
"  dures  by  it ! — 'Tis  all  nature  can  bear  !  Good  God  ! 
"  See  how  it  keeps  his  weary  foul  hanging  upon  his 
"  trembling  lips, — willing  to  take  its  leave, — but  not 

"  fuffered  to  depart ! Behold  the  unhappy  wretch 

"led  back  to  his  cell!" 

[Then  thank  God,  however,  quoth  Trim,  they 

have  not  killed  him] 

"  See  him  dragged  out  of  it  again  to  meet  the 
«  flames  and  the  infults  in  his  laft  agonies,  which  this 

"  principle. 


<*  principle, — this  principle,  that  there  can  be  religion 
"  without  mercy,  has  prepared  for  him.  The  fureft 
"  way  to  try  the  merit  of  any  difputed  notion  is,  to 
fe  trace  down  the  confequences  fuch  a  notion  has  proT 
*f  duced,  and  compare  them  with  the  fpirit  of  chrif- 
"  tianity ; — 'tis  the  fhort  and  decifive  rule  which  our 
"  Saviour  hath  left  us,  for  thefe  and  fuch  like  cafes, 

tf  and  it  is  worth  a  thoufand  arguments By  their 

*'  fruits  yc  jhall  know  them. 

"  I  will  add  no  farther  to  the  length  of  this  fermon, 
"  than  by  two  or  three  fhort  and  independent  rules 
"  deducible  from  it. 

"  Firft,  Whenever  a  man  talks  loudly  againft  re- 
<f  ligion,  always  fufpeft  that  it  is  not  his  reafon,  but 
"  his  paflions,  which  have  got  the  better  of  his 
"CaEED.  A  bad  life  and  a  good  belief  are  difagree- 
"  able  and  troublefome  neighbours,  and  where  they 
"  feparate,  depend  upon  it,  'tis  for  no  other  caufe 
tf  butquietnefs  fake. 

"  Secondly,  When  a  man,  thus  reprefented,  tells  you 
"  in  any  particular  inftance, — That  fuch  a  thing  goes 
"  againft  his  confcience, — always  believe  he  means 
f '  exadlly  the  fame  thing,  as  when  he  tells  you  fuch  a 

"  thing  goes  againft  his  ftomach ; a  prefent 

"want  of  appetite  being  generally  the  true  caufe  of 
fc  both. 

"  In  a  word, — -truft  that  man  in  nothing,  who  has 
?f  not  a  CONSCIENCE  in  every  thing. 

"  And,  in  your  own  cafe,  remember  this  plain 
."  qHftin&ion,  a  miftake  in  which  has  ruined  thoufands, 

«  —that 
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"  — that  your  confcience  is  not  a  law  : — No,  God  and 
"  reafon  made  the  law,  and  have  placed  confcience 
"  within  you  to  determine, — not  like  z&AJiatic  Cadi, 
"  according  to  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  own  paffions 

*' but  like  a  Britijb  Judge,  in  this  land  of  liberty 

"  and  good  fenfe,  who  makes  no  new  law,  but  faith- 
"  fully  declares  that  law  which  he  knows  already 
"  written." 

END    OF    THE    SERMON. 

T.  SHANDY,  V.  I.  C.   140. 


REMAINDER  OF  THE 

STORY    OF    TRIM'S    BROTHER. 

AS  fam's  place,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  was  eafy 
and  the  weather  warm  it  put  him 

upon  thinking  ferioufly  of  fettling  himfelf  in  the 
world ;  and  as  it  fell  out  about  that  time,  that  a  Jew, 
who  kept  a  faufage-fhop  in  the  fame  ftreet,  had  the 
ill  luck  to  die  of  a  ftranguary,  and  leave  his  widow  in 

pofleflion  of  a  roufing  trade. Tom  thought  (as  every 

body  in  Li/bon  was  doing  the  beft  he  could  devife  for 
himfelf)  there  could  be  no  harm  in  offering  her  his 
fervice  to  carry  it  on :  fo  without  any  introduction  to 
the  widow  except  that  of  buying  a  pound  of  faufages 

at 
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at  her  {hop Tom  fet  out— counting  the  matter 

thus  within  himfelf,  as  he  walked  along,  that  let  the 
worft  come  of  it  that  could,  he  fhould  at  leaft  get  a 

pound  of  faufages  for  their  worth but,  if  things  went 

well,  he  fhould  be  fet  up ;  inafmuch  as  he  fhould  get 
not  only  a  pound  of  faufages — but  a  wife — and  faufage- 
fliop,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  into  the  bargain. 

Every  fervant  in  the  family,  from  high  to  low, 
wimed  Tom  fuccefs  ;  and  I  can  fancy,  an't  pleafe  your 
honour,  I  fee  him  this  moment,  with  his  white  dimity 
waiftcoat  and  breeches,  and  hat  a  little  o'one  fide, 
pafiing  jollily  along  the  flreet,  fivinging  his  flick,  with 
a  fmile  and  a  cheerful  word  for  every  body  he  met. 

But,  alas !  Tom  !  thou  fmilefl  no  more,  cried  the 
Corporal,  looking  on  one  fide  of  him  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  he  apoftrophifed  him  in  his  dungeon. 

Poor  fellow  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby  feelingly. 

He  was  an  honelt,  light-hearted  lad,  an'trj^leafe  your 
honour,  as  ever  blood  warm'd — .. 

Then  he  refembled  thee,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, 
rapidly. 

The  Corporal  blufheddown  to  his  fingers'  ends— 
A  tear  of  fentimental  bafhfulnefs — another  of  gratitude 
to  my  uncle  Toby — and  a  tear  of  forrow  for  his  brother's, 
misfortunes,  ftarted  into  his  eye,  and  ran  fweetly  down 
his  cheek  together :  my  uncle  Totys  kindled  as  one 
lamp  does  at  another  ;  and  taking  hold  of  the  breaft  of 
Trim's  coat  (which  had  been  that  of  Le  Fevre's),  as  if 
to  eafe  his  lame  leg,  but,  in  reality,  to  gratify  a  finer 

feeling he  flood  filent  for  a  minute  and  a  half;  at 

the 
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the  end  of  which  he  took  his  hand  away ;  and  the 
Corporal  making  a  bow,  went  on  with  his  ftory  of 
his  brother  and  the  Jew's  widow. 

When  Tom,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  got  to  the 
fhop,  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  a  poor  negro  girl, 
with  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  flightly  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  long  cane,  flapping  away  flies,  not  killing 
them. 

'Tis  a  pretty  pi&ure,  faid  my  uncle  Toby, — {he  had 
fuffered  perfecution,  Trim,  and  had  learnt  mercy 

— She  was  good,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  from  na 
ture  as  well  as  from  hardfhips ;  and  there  are  circum- 
ftances  in  the  ftory  of  that  poor  friendlefs  flut,  that 
would  melt  a  heart  of  Hone,  faid  Trim  ;  and  fome 
difmal  winter's  evening,  when  your  honour  is  in  the 
humour,  they  mall  be  told  you  with  the  reft  of  Tern's 
ftory,  for  it  makes  a  part  of  it. 

Then  do  not  forget,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

A  negro  has  a  foul  ?  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  faid 
the  Corpora],  (doubtingly.) 

I  am  not  much  verfed,  Corporal,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby,  in  things  of  that  kind;  but  I  fuppofe  God 
would  not  leave  him  without  one,  any  more  than 
thee  or  me. 

It  would  be  putting  one  fadly  over  the  head  of 
another,  quoth  the  Corporal. 

It  would  be  fo,  faid  my  uncle  Toby. 

Why  then,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  is  a  black  wench 
to  be  ufed  worfe  than  a  white  one  ? 

I  can  give  no  reafon,  faid  my  uncle  Toby 

—Only, 
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Only,  cried  the  Corporal,  lhaking  his  head, 

becaufe  (he  has  no  one  10  ftand  up  for  her — 

'Tis  that  very  thing,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby, — 
which  recommends  her  to  protection,  and  her  brethren 
with  her;  'tis  the  fortune  of  war  which  has  put  the 
whip  into  our  hands  now where  it  may  be  here 
after,  Heaven  knows ! but  be  it  where  it  will,  the 

brave,  Trim,  will  not  ufe  it  unkindly. 

God  forbid,  faid  the  Corporal. 

Amen,  refponded  my  uncle  Toby,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart. 

The  Corporal  returned  to  his  ftory,  and  went  on — 
but  with  an  embarraffment  in  doing  it,  which  here 
and  there  a  reader  in  this  world  will  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  ;  for  -by  the  many  fudden  tranfitions  all 
along  from  one  kind  and  cordial  paffion  to  another, 
in  getting  thus  far  on  his  way,  he  had  loft  the  fport- 
able  key  of  his  voice,  which  gave  fenfe  and  fpirit  to 
his  tale  ;  he  attempted)  twice  to  refume  it,  but  could 
not  pleafe  himfelf ;  fo  giving  a  flout  hem  !  to  rally 
back  the  retreating  fpirits,  and  aiding  nature  at  the 
fame  time  with  his  left  arm  a-kimbo  on  one  fide,  and 
with  his  right  a  little  extended,  fupported  her  on  the 
other — the  Corporal  got  as  near  the  note  as  he  could  ; 
and  in  that  attitude  continued  his  ftory. 

As  Tom,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  had  no  bufmefs 
at  that  time  with  the  Moorijh  girl,  he  patted  on  into 
the  room  beyond,  to  talk  to  the  Jew's  widow  about 
love — and  being,  as  I  have  told  your  honour,  an  open, 
cheary-hearted  lad,  with  his  character  wrote  in  his 

looks 
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looks  and  carriage,  he  took  a  chair,  and  without 
much  apology,  but  with  great  civility  at  the  fame 
time,  placed  it  clofe  to  her  at  the  table,  and  fat  down. 

Now  a  widow,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  always 
choofes  a  fecond  hufband  as  unlike  the  firft  as  {he 
can  :  fo  the  affair  was  fettled  in  her  mind  before  Tom 
mentioned  it. 

She  figned  the  capitulation — and  Tom  fealed  it ; 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

T.  SHANDY,  V.  IV.  C.  64. 


THE    BEGUINE. 

I  MUST  here  inform  you,  that  this  fervant  of  my 
uncle  Toby's,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Trim,  had 
been  a  Corporal  in  my  uncle's  own  company, — his 
real  name  was  James  Butler, — but  having  got  the 
nick-name  of  Trim  in  the  regiment,  my  uncle  Toby, 
unlefs  when  he  happened  to  be  very  angry  with  him, 
would  never  call  him  by  any  other  name. 

The  poor  fellow  had  been  difabled  for  the  fervice, 
by  a  wound  on  his  left  knee  by  a  mufket  bullet  at 
the  battle  viLanden,  which  was  two  years  before  the 
affair  of  Namur ; — and  as  the  fellow  was  well-beloved 
in  the  regiment,  and  a  handy  fellow  into  the  bargain, 
my  uncle  Toby  took  him  for  his  fervant ;  and  of  an 
excellent  ufe  was  he,  attending  my  uncle  Toby  in  the 

camp 


camp  and  in  his  quarters,  as  a  valet,  groom,  barber, 
cook,  fempfter  and  nurfe  ;  and  indeed,  from  firft  to  laft, 
waited  upon  him  and  ferved  him  with  great  fidelity 
and  affe&ion. 

My  uncle  Toby  loved  the  man  in  return,  and  what 
attached  him  more  to  him  ftill,  was  the  fimilitude  of 

their  knowledge For  Corporal  Trim,  (for  fo,  for 

the  future,  I  mail  call  him)  by  four  years  occaiional 
attention  to  his  matter's  difcourfe  upon  fortified  towns, 
and  the  advantage  of  prying  and  peeping  continually 
into  his  mailer's  plans,  &c.  exclufive  and  befides 
what  he  gained  HOBBY-HORSICALLY,  as  a  body  fer- 

vant,  Non  Hobby -Horjical  per  fe\ had  become  no 

mean  proficient  in  the  fcience  ;  and  was  thought,  by 
the  cook  and  chamber-maid,  to  know  as  much  of  the 
nature  of  ftrong-holds  as  my  uncle  Toby  himfelf. 

1  have  but  one  more  ftroke  to  give  to  finifh  Cor 
poral  Trims  character, and  it  is  the  only  dark 

line  in  it. — The  fellow  loved  to  advife, — or  rather 
to  hear  himfelf  talk ;  his  carriage,  however,  was  fo 
perfectly  refpe&ful,  'twas  eafy  to  keep  him  filent 
when  you  had  him  fo ;  but  fet  his  tongue  a-going, — 
you  had  no  hold  of  him — he  was  voluble  ; — the  eter 
nal  interlardings  of  your  Honour,  with  the  refpeclful- 
nefs  of  Corporal  Trim's  manner,  interceding  fo  ftrong 
in  behalf  of  his  elocution, — that  though  you  might 

have  been  incommoded, you  could  not  well  be 

angry.  My  uncle  7oby  was  feldom  either  the  one 
or  the  other  with  him, — or,  at  lead,  this  fault,  in 
Trim,  broke  no  fquares  with  them.  My  uncle  Toly> 

as 
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as  I  faid,  loved  the  man  ; and  befides,  as  he  ever 

looked  upon  a  faithful  fervant — but  as  an  humble 

friend, — he  could  not  bear  to  Hop  his  mouth. 

Such  was  the  Corporal  Trim. 

So,  thou  waft  once  in  love,  Trim!  faid  my  uncle 
Toby,  fmiling^ 

Soufe,  replied  the  Corporal—over  head  and  ears ! 
an't  pleafe  your  honour.  Prithee  when  ?  where  ? — and 
how  came  it  to  pafs  ? — I  never  heard  one  word  of  it 
before,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. — I  dare  fay,  anfwered 
Trim,  that  every  drummer  and  ferjeant's  fon  in  the 
regiment  knew  of  it. — It's  high  time  I  mould — faid 
my  uncle  Toby. 

Your  honour  remembers  with  concern,  faid  the  Cor 
poral,  the  total  rout  and  confufion  of  our  camp,  and 
the  army,  at  the  affair  of  Landen ;  every  one  was  left 
to  ftiift  for  himfelf;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  re 
giments  of  Wyndb&m,  Lumley  and  Galivajr,  which  co 
vered  the  retreat  over  the  bridge  of  Neerfpeken,  the 
King*  himfelf  could  fcarce  have  gained  it — he  was 
prefled  hard,  as  your  honour  knows,  on  every  fide 
of  him 

Gallant  mortal !  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  caught  up 
with  enthufiafm — this  moment,  now  that  all  is  loft, 
I  fee  him  galloping  acrofs  me,  corporal,  to  the  left, 
to  bring  up  the  remains  of  the  Englifh  horfe  along 
with  him  to  fupport  the  right,  and  tear  the  laurel 
from  Luxembourg*  brows,  if  yet  'tis  poffible— I  fee 

him 

*  King  William, 
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nim  with  the  knot  of  his  fcarf,  juft  mot  off,  infufmg 
frefh  fpirits  into  poor  Gateway's  regiment — riding 
along  the  line — then  wheeling  about,  and  charging 
Contz  at  the  head  of  it — Brave!  brave,  by  Heaven! 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,  he  deferves  a  crown — As  richly 
as  a  thief  a  halter,  moutcd  Trim. 

My  uncle  Toby  knew  the  Corporal's  loyalty! — 
otherwife  the  comparifon  was  net  at  all  to  his  mind — 
it  did  not  altogether  ftrike  the  Corporal's  fancy  when 
he  had  made  it — but  it  could  not  be  recalled — fo  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  proceed. 

As  the  number  of  wounded  was  prodigious,  and 
no  one  had  time  to  think  of  any  thing  but  his  own 
fafety — Though  Talmajh,  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  brought 
off  the  foot  with  great  prudence — But  I  was  left  upon 
the  field,  faid  the  Corporal. — Thou  wail  fo,  poor  fel 
low  !  replied  my  uncle  Toby — So  that  it  was  noon  the 
next  day,  continued  the  Corporal,  before  I  was  ex* 
changed,  and  put  into  a  cart  with  thirteen  or  fourteen 
more,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  our  hofpital. — The 
anguifti  of  my  knee,  continued  the  Corporal,  was 
excefiive  in  itfelf ;  and  the  uneafmefs  of  the  cart,  with 
the  roughnefs  of  the  roads,  which  were  terribly  cut 
up — making  bad  Hill  worfe — every  flep  was  death  to 
me  :  fo  that  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  and  the  want  of 
care-taking  of  me,  and  a  fever  I  felt  coming  on  befides 
— (Poor  foul !  faid  my  uncle  Voby)  all  together,  an't 
pleafe  your  honour,  was  more  than  I  could  fuftain, 

I  was  telling  my  fufferings  to  a  young  woman  at 
a  peafant's  houfe  where  our  cart,  which  was  the  laft 

of 
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of  the  line,  had  halted  ;  they  had  helped  me  in,  and 
the  young  woman  had  taken  a  cordial  out  of  her 
pocket  and  dropp'd  it  upon  fome  fugar,  and  feeing 
it  had  cheered  me,  me  had  given  it  me  a  fecond  and 
a  third  time.-'  So  I  was  telling  her,  an't  pleafe  your 
honour,  the  anguifh  I  was  in,  and  was  faying  it  was 
fo  intolerable  to  me,  that  I  had  much  rather  lie  down 
upon  the  bed,  turning  my  face  towards  one  which 
was  in  the  corner  of  the  room — and  die,  than  go  on 
— when,  upon  her  attempting  to  lead  me  to  it,  I 
fainted  away  in  her  arms.  She  was  a  good  foul !  as 
your  honour,  faid  the  Corporal,  wiping  his  eyes, 
will  hear. 

I  thought  love  had  been  a  joyous  thing,  quoth  my 
uncle  Toby. 

'Tis  the  mofl  ferious  thing,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
(fometimes)  that  is  in  the  world. 

By  the  perfualion  of  the  young  woman,  continued 
the  Corporal,  the  cart  with  the  wounded  men  fet  off 
without  me :  me  had  affured  them  I  mould  expire 
immediately  if  I  was  put  into  the  cart.  So  when  I 
came  to  myfelf— I  found  myfelf  in  a  ilill,  quiet  cot 
tage,  with  no  one  but  the  young  woman,  and  the  pea- 
fant  and  his  wife.  I  was  laid  acrofs  the  bed  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  with  my  wounded  leg  upon  the 
chair,  and  the  young  woman  belide  me,  holding  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief,  dipp'd  in  vinegar,  to  my 
nofe  with  one  hand,  and  rubbing  my  temples  with  the 
other. 

I  took  her  at  firft  for  the  daughter  of  the  peafant ; 

(for 


(for  it  Was  no  inn)— fo  had  offered  her  a  little  purfe 
with  eighteen  florins,  which  my  poor  brother  Tom 
(here  Trim  wip'd  his  eyes)  had  fent  me  as  a  token,  by 
a  recruit,  juft  before  he  fet  out  for  Lijbon. 

The  young  woman  called  the  old  man  and  his  wife 
into  the  room,  to  mow  them  the  money,  in  order  to 
gain  me  credit  for  a  bed,  and  what  little  neceflaries  I 
mould  want,  'till  I  mould  be  in  a  condition  to  be  got 

to  thehofpital Come,  then  !  faid  me,  tying  up  the 

little  purfe, — I'll  be  your  banker — but  as  that  office 
alone  will  not  keep  me  employed,  I'll  be  your  nurfe 
too. 

I  thought  by  her  manner  of  fpeaking  this,  as  well 
as  by  her  drefs,  which  I  then  began  to  confider  more 
attentively — that  the  young  woman  could  not  be  the 
daughter  of  the  peafant.  She  was  in  black  down  to 
her  toes,  with  her  hair  concealed  under  a  cambric  bor 
der,  laid  clofe  to  her  forehead  :  me  was  one  of  thofe 
kind  of  Nuns,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  of  which 
your  honour  knows  there  are  a  great  many  in  Flanders, 
which  they  let  loofe. — By  the  defcription,  7r/«,  faid 
my  uncle  Fofy,  I  dare  fay  me  was  a  young  Beguine,  of 
which  there  are  none  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the 
Spanijb  Netherlands — except  at  Amfterdam — they  differ 
from  Nuns  in  this,  that  they  can  quit  their  cloifter  if 
they  choofe  to  marry  :  they  vilit  and  take  care  of  the 
fick  by  profeffion — I  had  rather,  for  my  own  part,  they 
did  it  out  of  good-nature. 

The  young  Beguim,  continued  the  Corporal,  had 
fcarce  given  herfelf  time  to  tell  me  "  me  would  be 

my 
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my  nurfe,"  when  me  haftily  turned  about  to  begin  the 
office  of  one,  and  prepare  fomething  for  me — and  in  a 
fhort  time — though  I  thought  it  a  long  one — me  came 
back  with  flannels,  &c.  &c.  and  having  fomented  my 
knee  foundly  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  made  me  a 

thin  bafon  of  gruel  for  my  fupper me  wifhed  me 

reft,  and  promifed  to  be  with  me  early  in  the  morn 
ing- She  wifhed  me,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 

what  was  not  to  be  had.     My  fever  ran  very  high  that 

night — her  figure  made  fad  difturbance  within  me 

I  was  every  moment  cutting  the  world  in  two — to 
give  her  half  of  it — and  every  moment  was  I  crying, 
that  I  had  nothing  but  a  knap-fack  and  eighteen  florins 
to  (hare  with  her — The  whole  night  long  was  the  fair 
Beguine,  like  an  angel,  clofe  by  my  bed-fide,  holding 
back  my  curtain,  and  offering  me  cordials — and  I  was 
only  awakened  from  my  dream  by  her  coming  there 
at  the  hour  promifed,  and  giving  them  in  reality.  In 
truth,  fhe  was  fcarce  ever  from  me ;  and  fo  accuftomed 
was  I  to  receive  life  from  her  hands,  that  my  heart 
fickened,  and  I  loft  colour  when  fhe  left  the  room. 

Love,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  is  exactly  like  war 

in  this ;  that  a  foldier,  though  he  has  efcaped  three 
weeks  complete  ©'Saturday  night — may  neverthelefs 

be  (hot  through  his  heart  on  Sunday  morning It 

happened  fo  here,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  with  this 
difference  only— that  it  was  on  Sunday,  in  the  after 
noon,  when  I  fell  in  love  all  at  once  with  a  fifferara — 
it  burft  upon  me,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  like  a  bomb 
—fcarce  giving  me  time  to  fay  <c  God  blefs  me  I" 

G  I  thought, 
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I  thought,  Trim,  faid  my  uncle  Fcty,  a  man  never 
fell  in  love  fo  very  fuddenly. 

Yes,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  if  he  is  in  the  way  of 
it, — replied  Trim. 

I  prithee,  quoth  my  uncle  Tofy,  inform  me  how  this 
matter  happened. 

—With  all  pleafure,  faid  the  Corporal,  making  a 
bow.  I  had  efcaped,  continued  the  Corporal,  all 
that  time,  from  falling  in  love,  and  had  gone  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  had  it  not  been  predeftined 

otherwife there  is  no  refilling  our  fate.     It  was  on 

a  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  told  your  honour. 
The  old  man  and  his  wife  had  walked  out — Every 
thing  was  ftill  and  hufh  as  midnight  about  the 
houfe. 

There  was  not  fo  much  as  a  duck  or  a  duckling 
about  the  yard ;  when  the  fair  Beguine  came  to  fee 
me. 

My  wound  was  then  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well — 
the  inflammation  had  been  gone  off  for  fome  time ; 
but  it  was  fucceeded  with  an  itching  both  above  and 
below  my  knee,  fo  infufferable,  that  I  had  not  fhut 
my  eyes  the  whole  night  for  it.  Let  me  fee  it,  faid 
ilie,  kneeling  down  upon  the  ground  parallel  to  my 
knee,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the  part  below  it,  • 
it  only  wants  rubbing  a  little,  faid  the  Beguine ;  fo  co 
vering  it  with  the  bed-clothes,  me  began  with  the  fore 
finger  of  her  right  hand  to  rub  under  my  knee,  guiding 
her  fore-finger  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  edge  of 
the  flannel  which  kept  on  the  drefiing. 

In 


In  five  or  fix  minutes  I  felt  (lightly  the  end  of  her 
fecond  finger — and  prefently  it  was  laid  flat  with  the 
other  ;  and  fhe  continued  rubbing  in  that  way  round 
and  round  for  a  good  while  :  it  then  came  into  my 

head  that  I  mould  fall  in  love 1  blufhed  when  I  faw 

how  white  a  hand  me  had 1  mail  never,  an't  pleafe 

your  honour,  behold  another  hand  fo  white  whilft  I 
live. 

The  young  Beguiney  continued  the  Corporal,  per 
ceiving  it  was  of  great  fervicetome— — from  rubbing, 
for  fome  time,  with  two  fingers — proceeded  to  rub  at 
length  with  three — till,  by  little  and  little,  (lie  brought 
down  the  fourth,  and  then  rubbed  with  her  whole 
hand :  I  will  never  fay  another  word,  an't  pleafei 
your  honour,  upon  handsx  again — but  it  was  fofter  thari 
fa  tin. 

Prithee,  Trim,  commend  it  as  much  as  thou  wilt> 
fald  my  uncle  Toby  ;  I  mail  hear  thy  ftory  with  the 
more  delight— The  Corporal  thanked  his  mailer  moft 
unfeignedly  ;  but  having  nothing  to  fay  upon  the  Be- 
gutne's  hand  but  the  fame  thing  over  again — he  pro 
ceeded  to  the  effefts  of  it. 

The  fair  Beguzne,  faid  the  Corporal,  continued  rub 
bing  with  her  whole  hand  under  my  knee till  I 

feared  her  zeal  would  weary  her. — "  I  would  do  a 
thoufand  times  more/'  faid  me,  "  for  the  love  of 
Chrift."  As  fhe  continued  rubbing — I  felt  it  fpread 
from  under  her  hand,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  to  every 
pan  of  my  frame.— — *- 

G2  The 
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The  more  (he  rubbed,  and  the  longer  ftrokes  flue 
took — the  more  the  fire  kindled  in  my  veins— till  at 

length,  by  two  or  three  ftrokes  longer  than  the  reft 

my  paffion  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch — I  feized  her 

hand And  then  thou  clapped'ft  it  to  thy  lips,  Trim, 

faid  my  uncle  Tofy — and  madeft  a  fpeech. 

Whether  the  Corporal's  amour  terminated  precifely 
in  the  way  my  uncle  <Toby  defcribed  it,  is  not  material ; 
it  is  enough  that  it  contained  in  it  the  eflence  of  all  the 
love  romances  which  ever  have  been  wrote  fmce  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

T.  SHANDY,    VOL.  IV.  CHAP.  43. 


THE   HOBBY-HORSE. 

AY  if  you  come  to  that,  Sir,  have  not  the 
wifeft  of  men  in  all  ages,  not  excepting  Solomon 
himfelf, — have  they  not  had  their  HOBBY-HORSES  ; — 
their  running-horfes, — their  coins  and  their  cockle- 
fhells,  their  drums  and  their  trumpets,  their  fiddles, 
their  pallets,— —their  maggots  and  their  butterflies  ? 
and  fo  long  as  a  man  rides  his  HOBBY-HORSE  peace 
ably  and  quietly  along  the  king's  highway,  and  nei 
ther  compels  you  or  me  to  get  up  behind  him, — pray, 
Sir,  what  have  either  you  or  I  to  do  with  it ! 

— Dt 


De  guftilus  nan  eft  difputandum ;  that  is,  there  is 
no  disputing  againft  HOBBY-HORSES;  and  for  my 
part,  I  feldom  do;  nor  could  I  with  any  fort  of 
grace,  had  I  been  an  enemy  to  them  at  the  bottom : 
for  happening  at  certain  intervals  and  changes  of 
the  moon,  to  be  both  fiddler  and  painter,  according  as 

the  fly  ftings : be  it  known  to  you,  that  I  keep  a 

couple  of  pads  myfelf,  upon  which,  in  their  turns, 
(nor  do  I  care  who  knows  it)  I  frequently  ride  out 
and  take  the  air  ; — though  fometimes,  to  my  fhame  be 
it  fpoken,  I  take  fomewhat  longer  journies  than  what 
a  wife  man  would  think  altogether  right. — But  the 
truth  is, — I  am  not  a  wife  man ; — and  betides,  am  a 
mortal  of  fo  little  confequence  in  the  world,  it  is  not 
much  matter  what  I  do :  fo  I  feldom  fret  or  fume  at 
all  about  it :  nor  does  it  much  difturb  my  reft,  when 
I  fee  fuch  great  Lords  and  tall  perfonages  as  hereafter 
follow ; — fuch,  for  inftance,  as  my  Lord  A,  B,  C.  D, 
E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q^  and  fo  on,  all 
of  a  row,  mounted  upon  their  feveral  horfes ; — fome 
with  large  ftirrups,  getting  on  in  a  more  grave  and 
fober  pace ; — others,  on  the  contrary,  tucked  up  to 
their  very  chins,  with  whips  acrofs  their  mouths, 
fcouring  and  fcampering  it  away  like  fo  many  little 
party-coloured  devils  aftride  a  mortgage,— and  as  if 

fome  of  them  were  refolvedto  break  their  necks. 

So  much  the  better— fay  I  to  myfelf;  for  in  cafe  the 
worft  mould  happen,  the  world  may  make  a  fhift  to  do 
excellently  well  without  them  ;  and  for  the  reft,— 

why God  fpeed  them— e'en  let  them  ride  on 

with- 
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without  oppofition  from  me ;  for  were  their  Lordfhipg 
unhorfed  this  very  night — 'tis  ten  to  one  but  that  many 
of  them  would  be  worfe  mounted  by  one  half  before  to 
morrow  morning. 

Not  one  of  thefe  inftances  therefore  can  be  faid  to 
break  in  upon  my  reft.  But  there  is  an  inftance, 
which  I  own  puts  me  off  my  guard,  and  that  is,  when 
I  fee  one  born  for  great  a&ions,  and,  what  is  ftill 
more  for  his  honour,  whofe  nature  ever  inclines  him 
to  good  ones ;  when  I  behold  fuch  a  one,  my  Lord, 
like  yourfelf,  whofe  principles  and  conduct  are  as  ge 
nerous  and  noble  as  his  blood,  and  whom,  for  that 
reafon,  a  corrupt  world  cannot  fpa re  one  moments— 
when  I  fee  fuch  a  one,  my  Lord,  mounted,  though  it 
is  but  for  a  minute  beyond  the  time  which  my  love 
to  my  country  has  prefcribed  to  him,  and  my  zeal  for 
his  glory  wifhes, — then,  my  Lord,  I  ceafe  to  be  a 
philofopher,  and  in  the  firft  tranfport  of  an  honeft  im 
patience,  I  wifh  theHoBBY-HoasE,  with  all  his  fra 
ternity ,  at  the  Devil. 


T.  SHANDY,    V.   I.    CHAP.  7.  &  8. 


MARIA. 


MARIA, 


THHEY  were  the  fweeteft  notes  I  ever  heard  ; 

•*•  and  I  inftantly  let  down  the  fore-glafs  to 
hear  them  more  diftinftly — 'Tis  Maria,  faid  the  poftil- 
lion,  obferving  I  was  liftening Poor  Maria,  conti 
nued  he,  (leaning  his  body  on  one  fide  to  let  me  fee 
her,  for  he  was  in  a  line  betwixt  us,)  is  fitting  upon  a 
bank,  playing  her  vefpers  upon  her  pipe,  with  her  little 
goat  befide  her. 

The  young  fellow  uttered  this  with  an  accent  and 
a  look  fo  perfectly  in  tune  to  a  feeling  heart,  that  I 
inftantly  made  a  vow,  I  would  give  him  a  four-and- 
twenty  fous  piece,  when  I  got  to  Moulines. 

And  who  is  poor  Maria.  ?  faid  I. 

The  love  and  pity  of  all  the  villages  around  us, 
faid  the  poftillion — it  is  but  three  years  ago,  that  the 
fun  did  not  mine  upon  fo  fair,  fo  quick-witted  and 
amiable  a  maid  ;  and  better  fate  did  Maria  deferve, 
than  to  have  her  banns  forbid  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
curate  of  the  parim,  who  publifhed  them 

He  was  going  on,  when  Maria,  who  had  made  a 
fhort  paufe,  put  the  pipe  to  her  mouth,  and  began  the 
air  again — they  were  the  fame  notes ; — yet  were  ten 
times  fweeter ;  it  is  the  evening  fervice  to  the  Virgin, 
faid  the  young  man — but  who  has  taught  her  to  play 

it or  how  (he  came  by  her  pipe,  no  one  knows  : 

we  think  that  Heaven  has  aflifted  her  in  both ;  for 

ever 
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ever  fince  fhe  has  been  unfettled  in  her  mind,  it  feems 
her  only  confolation— (he  has  never  once  had  the  pipe 
out  of  her  hand,  but  plays  that  fervice  upon  it  almoft 
night  and  day. 

The  poftillion  delivered  this  with  fo  much  difcre- 
tion  and  natural  eloquence,  that  I  could  not  help  de- 
cyphering  fomething  in  his  face  above  his  condition, 
and  mould  have  lifted  out  his  hiftory,  had  not  poor 
Marias  taken  fuch  full  poffeflion  of  me. 

We  had  got  up  by  this  time  almoft  to  the  bank 
where  Maria  was  fitting ;  fhe  was  in  -a  thin  white 
jacket,  with  her  hair,  all  but  two  treffes,  drawn  up 
into  a  filk  net,  with  a  few  olive  leaves  twifted  a  little 
fantaftically  on  one  fide — fhe  was  beautiful ;  and  if  ever 
I  felt  the  full  force  of  an  honeft  heart-ache,  it  was  the 
moment  I  faw  her. 

—God  help  her !  poor  damfel !  above  a 
hundred  mattes,  faid  the  poftillion,  have  been  faid  in 
the  feveral  parifh  churches  and  convents  around  for 
her ; — but  without  effect ;  we  have  ftill  hopes,  as  fhe 
is  fenfible  for  fhort  intervals,  that  the  Virgin  will  at 
laft  reftore  her  toherfelf;  but  her  parents,  who  know 
her  beft,  are  hopelefs  upon  that  fcore,  and  think  her 
fenfes  are  loft  for  ever. 

As  the  poftillion  fpoke  this,  Maria  made  a  cadence 
fo  melancholy,  fo  tender  and  querulous,  that  I  fprang 
out  of  the  chaife  to  help  her,  and  found  myfelf  fitting 
betwixt  her  and  her  goat  before  I  relapfed  from  my 
enthufiafm. 

Maria 


Maria  looked  willfully  for  fome  time  at  me,  and  then 
at  her  goat — and  then  at  me — and  then  at  her  goat  again, 
and  fo  on,  alternately 

— Well,  Maria,  faid  I  foftly — what  refemblance  do 
you  find  ? 

I  do  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  believe  me,  that 
it  was  from  the  humblcft  'conviction  of  what  a  beaft 
man  is, — that  I  afked  the  queftion ;  and  that  I  would 
not  have  let  fallen  an  unfeafonable  pleafantry  in  the 
venerable  prefence  of  Mifery,  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  wit  that  ever  Rabelais  fcattered — and  yet  I  own 
my  heart  fmote  me,  and  that  I  fo  fmarted  at  the  very 
idea  of  it,  that  I  fwore  I  would  fet  up  for  Wifdom, 

and  utter  grave  fentences  the  reft  of  my  days and 

never — never  attempt  again  to  commit  mirth  with  man, 
woman,  or  child,  the  longeft  day  I  had  to  live. 

As  for  writing  nonfenfe  to  them — I  believe,  there 
was  a  referve — but  that  I  leave  to  the  world. 

Adieu,  Maria  ! — adieu,  poor  haplefs  damfel !  fome 
time,  but  not  now,  I  may  hear  thy  forrows  from  thy 
own  lips — but  I  was  deceived  ;  for  that  moment  me 
took  her  pipe,  and  told  me  fuch  a  tale  of  woe  with  it, 
that  I  rofe  up,  and  with  broken  and  irregular  fleps, 
walk'd  foftly  to  my  chaife. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.   IV.  C.  83. 


MARIA. 


MARIA, 

MOULINES. 

I  NEVER   felt  what  the  diftrefs  of  plenty  was  in 
any  one  fhape  till  now         to  travel  it  through  the 
Bourlonnois*  the  fweeteft  part  of  France in  the  hey 
day  of  the  vintage,  when  Nature  is  pouring  her  abun 
dance  into  pvery  one's  lap,  and  every  eye  is  lifted  up 
a  journey,  through  each  Hep  of  which  Mufic 
beats  time  to  Labour •,  and  all  her  children  are  rejoicing 

as  they  carry  in  their  clutters— to  pafs  through 

this  with  my  afFe&ions  flying  ou$,  and  kindling  at  every 
group  before  me— — and  every  o&e  of  them  was  preg 
nant  with  adventures. 

Juft  Heaven  !- it  would  fiH  up  twenty  volumes 

— and  alas  I  I  have  but  a  few  fmall  pages  of  this 

to  croud  it  into and  half  thefe  muft  be  taken  up 

with  the  poor  Maria  my  friend  Mr.  Shandy  met  with 
near  Moulines* 

The  flory  he  had  told  of  that  difordcred  maid  af 
fected  me  not  a  little  in  the  reading  ;  but  when  I  got 
within  the  neighbourhood  where  me  lived,  it  returned 
fo  ftrong  into  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  refift  an  im- 
pulfe  which  prompted  me  to  go  half  a  league  out  of 
the  road,  to  the  village  where  her  parents  dwelt,  to  in 
quire  after  her. 

'Tis  going,   I  own,  like  the  Knight  of  the  Woeful 

Countenance,  in  queft  of  melancholy  adventures- 

but 
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but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  am  never  fo  perfe&ly 
confcious  of  the  exigence  of  a  foul  within  me,  as  when 
I  am  entangled  in  them. 

The  old  mother  came  to  the  door ;  her  looks  told 
me  the  ffcory  before  me  opened  her  mouth — She  had 
loft  her  hufband ;  he  had  died,  me  faid,  of  anguifh 
for  the  lofs  of  Maria's  fenfes,  about  a  month  before- — 
She  had  feared  at  firft,  me  added,  that  it  would  have 
plundered  her  poor  girl  of  what  little  underftanding 
was  left — but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  brought  her 
more  to  herfelf—  ftill  me  could  not  reft — her  poor 
daughter,  me  faid,  crying,  was  wandering  fomewhere 
about  the  road — 

•—Why  does  my  pulfe  beat  languid  as  I  write  this ; 
and  what  made  La  Fleur,  whofe  heart  feemed  only 
to  be  tuned  to  joy,  to  pafs  the  back  of  his  hand 
twice  acrofs  his  eyes,  as  the  woman  flood  and  told  it  ? 
I  beckoned  to  the  poftillion  to  turn  back  into  the 
road — 

When  we  had  got  within  half  a  league  of  Moulims, 
at  a  little  opening  of  the  road  leading  to  a  thicket,  I 

difcovered  poor  Maria  fitting  under  a  poplar me 

was  fitting  with  her  elbow  in  her  lap,  and  her  head 
leaning  on  one  fide  within  her  hand  ; — a  fmall  brook 
ran  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

I  bid  the  poftillion  go  on  with  the  chaife  to  Moulines, 
and  La  Fleur  to  befpeak  my  fupper — and  that  I  would 
walk  after  him. 

She  was  drefled  in  white,  and  much  as  my  friend 
defcribed  her,  except  that  her  hair  hung  loofe,  which 

before 


before  was  twifted  within  a  filk  net. — She  had,  fuper- 
added  likewife  to  her  jacket,  a  pale-green  riband, 
which  fell  acrofs  her  fhoulder  to  the  waift  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  hung  her  pipe. — Her  goat  had  been  as  faith- 
lefs  as  her  lover  ;  and  fhe  had  got  a  little  dog  in  lieu  of 
him,  which  fhe  had  kept  tied  by  a  firing  to  her  girdle : 
as  I  looked  at  her  dog,  fhe  drew  him  towards  her  with 
the  firing — "  Thou  lhalt  not  leave  me,  Syl<vioy"  faid 
me.  I  looked  in  Maria's  eyes,  and  faw  me  was  think 
ing  more  of  her  father  than  of  her  lover  or  her  little 
goat;  for,  as  fhe  uttered  them,  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks. 

I  fat  down  clofe  by  her ;  and  Maria  let  me  wipe 
them  away,  as  they  fell,  with  my  handkerchief. — I 
then  fteep'd  it  in  my  own — and  then  in  her's — and 
then  in  mine — and  then  I  wip'd  her's  again — and  as  I 
did  it,  I  felt  fuch  undefcribable  emotions  within  me,  as 
I  am  fure  could  not  be  accounted  for  from  any  combi 
nations  of  matter  and  motion. 

I  am  pofitive  I  have  a  foul ;  nor  can  all  the  books 
with  which  materialifls  have  peftered  the  world  ever 
convince  me  to  the  contrary. 

When  Maria  had  come  a  little  to  herfelf,  I  afked 
her  if  fhe  remembered  a  pale,  thin  perfon  of  a  man, 
who  had  fat  down  betwixt  her  and  her  goat  about 
two  years  before  ?  She  faid,  fhe  was  unfettled  much 
at  that  time,  but  remembered  it  upon  two  accounts — 
that,  ill  as  fhe  was,  fhe  faw  the  perfon  pitied  her ; 
and  next,  that  her  goat  had  ftolen  his  handkerchief, 
and  fhe  had  beat  him  for  the  theft — fhe  had  warned 
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it,  (he  faid,  in  the  brook,  and  kept  it  ever  fmce  in  her 
pocket,  to  reftore  it  to  him  in  cafe  (he  fhould  ever  fee 
him  again,  which,  (he  added,  he  had  half  promifed  her. 
As  me  told  me  this,  me  took  the  handkerchief  out  of 
her  pocket  to  let  me  fee  it ;  me  had  folded  it  up 
neatly  in  a  couple  of  vine  leaves,  tied  round  with  a 
tendril  on  opening  it,  I  faw  an  S  marked  in  one 
of  the  corners. 

She  had  fmce  that,  me  told  me,  ftrayed  as  far  as 
Rome,  and  walk'd  round  St.  Peter  $  once — and  re turn 'd 
back — that  me  found  her  way  alone  acrofs  the  Appen- 
nines — had  travelled  over  all  Lombardy  without  money 
— and  through  the  flinty  roads  of  Savoy  without  fhoes 
— how  me  had  borne  it,  and  how  me  had  got  fupport- 

ed,  me  could  not  tell but  God  tempers  the  'wind,  faid 

Maria,  TO  THE  SHORN  LAMB. 

Shorn,  indeed  !  and  to  the  quick,  faid  I ;  and  waft 
thou  in  my  own  land,  where  I  have  a  cottage,  I  would 
take  thee  to  it,  and  flicker  thee  :  thou  mouldft  eat  of 
my  own  bread,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup — I  would  be 
kind  to  thy  Sylvia in  all  thy  weakneffes  and  wan 
derings  I  would  feek  after  thee,  and  bring  thee  back — - 
when  the  fun  went  down,  I  would  fay  my  prayers ;  and 
when  I  had  done,  thou  mouldft  play  thy  evening  fong 
upon  thy  pipe,  nor  would  the  incenfe  of  my  facrifice  be 
worfe  accepted  for  entering  Heaven  along  with  that  of 
a  broken  heart. 

Nature  melted  within  me,  as  I  uttered  this  ;  and 
Maria  obferving,  as  I  took  out  my  handkerchief,  that 
it  was  fteep'd  too  much  already  to  be  of  ufe,  would 

needs 
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needs  go  wafh  it  in  the  ftream — and  where  will  you  dry 
it,  Maria  ?  faid  I — I  will  dry  it  in  my  bofom  faid ,  me, 
— 'twill  do  me  good. 

And  is  your  heart  flill  fo  warm,  Maria  ?   faid  I. 

I  touch'd  upon  the  firing  on  which  hung  all  her 
forrows — me  look'd  with  willful  diforder  for  fome 
time  in  my  face ;  and  then,  without  faying  any  thing, 
took  her  pipe  and  play'd  her  fervice  to  the  Virgin— 
The  firing  I  had  touch'd  ceafed  to  vibrate — in  a  mo 
ment  or  two  Maria  returned  to  herfelf— let  her  pipe 
fall — and  rofe  up. 

And  where  are  you  going,  Maria  ?  faid  I. — She 
faid,  to  Moulines. — Let  us  go,  faid  I,  together. — Maria 
put  her  arm  within  mine,  and  lengthening  the  ftring, 
to  let  the  dog  follow — in  that  order  we  entered 
Moulines. 

Though  I  hate  falutations  and  greetings  in  the  mar 
ket-place,  yet  when  we  got  into  the  middle  of  this,  I 
llopp'd  to  take  my  laft  look  and  laft  farewel  of  Maria. 

Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  neverthelefs  of  the  firft 
order  of  fine  forms — affliction  had  touch'd  her  looks 
with  fomething  that  was  fcarce  earthly— flill  me  was 
feminine — and  fo  much  was  there  about  her  of  all  that 
the  heart  wifhcs,  or  the  eye  looks  for  in  woman,  that 
could  the  traces  be  ever  worn  out  of  her  brain,  and 
thofe  of  Eliza's  out  of  mine,  me  mould  not  only  eat  of  iny 
bread  and  drink  of  my  own  cup,  but  Maria  mould  lie  in 
my  bofom,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  daughter. 

Adieu,  poor  lucklefs  maiden !- imbibe  the  oil  and 

wine  which  the  compaffion  of  a  flranger,  as  he  journey- 

eth 
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eth  on  his  way,  now  pours  into  thy  wounds.— The  Be 
ing  who  has  twice  bruifed  thee,  can  only  bind  them  up 
for  ever. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  PAGE  217. 


THE     PARSON'S    HORSE. 

T)  E  it  known  then,  that,  for  about  five  years  before 
-*~*  the  date  of  the  midwife's  licence,  of  which  you 
have  had  fo  circumftantial  an  account, — the  parfon  we 
have  to  do  with  had  made  hiinfelf  a  country-talk  by  a 
breach  of  all  decorum,  which  he  had  committed  againft 
himfelf,  hie  ftation,  and  his  office ;  and  that  was  in  ne 
ver  appearing'better,  or  otherwife  mounted,  than  upon 
a  lean,  forry,  jackafs  of  a  horfe,  value  about  one  pound 
fifteen  millings ;  who,  to  fhorten  all  defcription  of  him, 
was  full  brother  to  Rojinante,  as  far  as  fimilitude  conge 
nial  could  make  him ;  for  he  anfwered  his  defcription 
to  a  hair-breadth  in  every  thing, — except  that  I  do  not 
remember  'tis  anywhere  faid,  that  Rofmante  was  broken- 
winded  ;  and  that,  moreover,  Rcfaantey  as  is  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  moft  Spanijb  Horfes,  fat  or  lean, — was  un 
doubtedly  a  horfe  at  all  points. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  HERO'S  horfe  was  a  horfe 
of  chafle  deportment,  which  may  have  given  grounds 

for 


for  the  contrary  opinion :  But  it  is  as  certain  at  the  fame 
time,  that  Ro/tnante's  continency  (as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  from  the  adventure  of  the  Yangwfian  carriers) 
proceeded  from  no  bodily  defect  or  caufe  whatfoever, 
but  from  the  temperance  and  orderly  current  of  his 
blood. — And  let  me  tell  you,  Madam,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  good  chaftity  in  the  world,  in  behalf  of 
which  you  could  not  fay  more  for  your  life. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  as  my  purpofe  is  to  do  exact 
juftice  to  every  creature  brought  upon  the  flage  of  this 
dramatic  work, — I  could  not  ftifle  this  diftindion  in  fa 
vour  of  Don  Quixote's  horfe ; — in  all  other  points,  the 
parfon's  horfe,  I  fay,  was  juft  fuch  another, — for  he  was 
as  lean,  and  as  lank,  and  as  forry  a  jade,  asHuMiLirr 
herfelf  could  have  beftrode. 

In  the  eftimation  of  here  and  there  a  man  of  weak 
judgment,  it  was  greatly  in  the  parfon's  power  to  have 
helped  the  figure  of  this  horfe  of  his, — for  he  was 
matter  of  a  very  handfome  demi-peak'd  faddle,  quilted 
on  the  feat  with  green  plum,  garniftied  with  a  double 
row  of  filver  headed  ftuds,  and  a  noble  pair  of  mining 
brafs  ftirrups,  with  a  houfing  altogether  fuitable,  of 
grey  fuperfine  cloth,  with  an  edging  of  black  lace, 
terminating  in  a  deep,  black,  filk  fringe,  poudre  d'or, 
— all  which  he  had  purchafed  in  the  pride  and  prime 
of  his  life ;  together  with  a  grand  embofled  bridle,  or 
namented  at  all  points  as  it  mould  be. But  not 

caring  to  banter  his  beaft,  he  had  hung  all  thefe  up 
behind  his  ftudy  door: — and,  in  lieu  of  them,  had 
ferioufly  befitted  him  with  juft  fuch  a  bridle  and  fuch 

a  fad- 
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*,  raddle,  as  the  figure  and  value  of  fuch  a  Heed  might 
well  and  truly  deferve. 

In  the  feveral  fallies  about  his  parim,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  vilits  to  the  gentry,  who  lived  around 
him, — you  will  eafily  comprehend,  that  the  parfon, 
fo  appointed,  would  both  hear  and  fee  enough  to  keep 
his  philofophy  from  rufting.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  he 
never  could  enter  a  village,  but  he  caught  the  attention 

of  both  old  and  young. Labour  Hood  ftill  as  he 

parted the  bucket  hung  fufpended  in  the  middle 

of  the  well, the  fpinning-wheel  forgot  its  round* 

even  chuck-farthing  and   muffle-cap  themfelves 

flood  gaping  till  he  had  got  out  of  fight ;  and  as  his 
movement  was  not  of  the  quickeft,  he  had  generally 
time  enough  upon  his  hands  to  make  his  obfer- 
vations, — to  hear  the  groans  of  the  ferious,— -and  the 
laughter  of  the  light-hearted; — all  which  he  bore 
with  excellent  tranquillity. — His  character  was, — he 
loved  a  jeft  in  his  heart — and  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  the 
true  point  of  ridicule,  he  would  fay,  he  could  not  be 
angry  with  others  for  feeing  him  in  a  light,  in  which 
he  fo  ftrongly  faw  himfelf.  So  that  to  his  friends, 
who  knew  his  foible  was  not  the  love  of  money,  and 
who  therefore  made  the  lefs  fcruple  in  bantering  the 
extravagance  of  his  humour,  inftead  of  giving  the 
true  caufe, — he  chofe  rather  to  join  in  the  laugh  againft 
himfelf;  and  as  he  never  carried  one  {ingle  ounce  of 
flefti  upon  his  own  bones,  being  altogether  as  fpare  a 
figure  as  his  beaft, — he  would  fometimes  infift  u£on 
it,  that  the  horfe  was  as  good  as  the  rider  deferved ; — 
H  that 
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that  they  were,  centaur-like, — both  of  a  piece.  At 
other  times,  and  in  other  moods,  when  his  fpirits  were 
above  the  temptation  of  falfe  wit, — he  would  fay,  he 
found  himfelf  going  off  faft  in  a  confumption  ;  and, 
with  great  gravity,  would  pretend,  he  could  not  bear 
the  fight  of  a  fat  horfe,  without  dejecYion  of  heart,  and 
a  fenfible  alteration  in  his  pulfe ;  and  that  he  had 
made  choice  of  the  lean  one  he  rode  upon,  not  only  to 
keep  himfelf  in  countenance,  but  in  fpirits. 

At  different  times  he  would  give  fifty  humorous  and 
appofite  reafons  for  riding  a  meek-fpirited  jade  of  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  preferably  to  one  of  mettle; — 
for  on  fuch  a  one  he  could  fit  mechanically,  and  medi 
tate  as  delightfully  de  sanitate  mundi  et  fuga  faculty  as 
with  the  advantage  of  a  death's  head  before  him  ;— 
that,  in  all  other  exercitations,  he  could  fpend  his  time, 
as  he  rode  flowly  along, — to  as  much  account  as  in  his 
ftudy  ; — that  he  could  draw  up  an  argument  in  his  fer- 
mon,  or  a  hole  in  his  breeches,  as  fteadily  on  the  one  as 
in  the  other  ; — that  brilk  trotting  and  flow  argumenta 
tion,  like  wit  and  judgment,  were  two  incompatible 
movements — But  that  upon  his  fteed — he  could  unite 
and  reconcile  every  thing, — he  could  compofe  his  fer- 

mon — he  could  compofe  his  cough, and,  in  cafe 

nature  gave  a  call  that  way,  he  could  likewife  compofe 
himfelf  to  fleep. — In  ftiort,  the  parfon,  upon  fuch  en 
counters,  would  affign  any  caufe  but  the  true  caufe, — 
and  he  with-held  the  true  one,  only  out  of  a  r  icety  of 
temper,  becaufe  he  thought  it  did  honour  to  him. 

SEN- 
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D' 


kEAR  Senfibility!  fource  inexhaufted  of 
all  that's  precious  in  our  joys,  or  coftly 
in  our  forrows !  thou  chaineft  thy  martyr  down  upon 
the  bed  of  ftraw — and  'tis  thou  who  liftefl  him  up  to 

HEAVEN eternal  fountain  of  our  feelings  ! — 'tis 

here  I  trace  thee — and  this  is  thy  "  divinity  which ftirs 
"  within  me" — not,  that  in  fome  fad  and  fickening  mo 
ments,  * 'my  foul  jhr inks  back  upon  h  erf  elf ,  and  ftartles  at 
"  dejtrufiion" — mere  pomp  of  words  ! — but  that  I  feel 
fome  generous  joys  and  generous  cares  beyond  myfelf 
•  all  comes  from  thee,  great — great  SENSORIUM 
of  the  world  !  which  vibrates,  if  a  hair  of  our  heads  but 
fall  upon  the  ground,  in  the  remoteft  defert  of  thy 
creation. — Touched  with  thee,  Eugenius  draws  my  cur 
tain  when  I  languifh hears  my  tale  of  fymptoms> 

and  blames  the  weather  for  the  diforder  of  his  nerves. 
Thou  giv'ft  a  portion  of  it  fometimes  to  the  rougheft 
peafant  who  traverfes  the  bleakeft  mountains — he  finds 
the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock — this  moment  I 
beheld  him  leaning  with  his  head  againft  his  crook, 
with  piteous  inclination  looking  down  upon  it ! — Oh  ! 
had  I  come  one  moment  fooner  ! — it  bleeds  to  death — 

his  gentle  heart  bleeds  with  it 

Peace  to  thee,  generous  fwain  !  I  fee  thou  waikeft 
off  with  ariguifti — but  thy  joys  mall  balance  it — for 
happy  is  thy  cottage — and  happy  is  the  fharer  of  it— 
and  happy  are  the  lambs  which  fport  about  you. 

SENT.  JOUR.  P.  226. 
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THE    SUPPER. 

A  SHOE  coming  loofe  from  the  fore-foot  of  the 
thill-horfe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  afcent  of 
mount  Taurira,  the  poftillion  difmounted,  twifted 
the  Ihoe  off,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket :  as  the  afcent 
was  of  five  or  fix  miles,  and  that  horfe  our  main  de- 
pendance,  I  made  a  point  of  having  the  (hoe  fattened 
on  again,  as  well  as  we  could  ;  but  the  poftillion  had 
thrown  away  the  nails,  and  the  hammer  in  the  chaife- 
box  being  of  no  great  ufe  without  them,  I  fubmitted 
to  go  on. 

He  had  not  mounted  half  a  mile  higher,  when 
coming  to  a  flinty  piece  of  road,  the  poor  devil  loft  a 
fecond  fhoe,  and  from  off  his  other  fore -foot.  I  then 
got  out  of  the  chaife  in  good  earneft  ;  and  feeing  a 
houfe  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left-hand,  with  a 
great  deal  to  do,  I  prevailed  upon  the  poftillion  to  turn 
op  to  it.  The  look  of  the  houfe,  and  of  every  thing 
about  it,  as  we  drew  nearer,  foon  reconciled  me  to  the 
difafter.  It  was  a  little  farm-houfe,  furrounded  with 
about  twenty  acres  of  vineyard,  about  as  much  corn — 
and  clofe  to  the  houfe,  on  one  fide,  was  zpofagerie  of  an 
acre  and  an  half  full  of  every  thing  which  could  make 
plenty  in  a  French  peafant's  houfe — and  on  the  other 
fide  was  a  little  wood  which  furnifhed  wherewithal  to 
drefs  it.  It  was  about  eight  in  the  evening  when  I  got 
to  the  houfe — fo  I  left  the  poftillion  to  manage  his  point 
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as  he  could — and  for  mine,  I  walked  direftly  into  the 
houfe. 

The  family  confifted  of  an  old  grey-headed  man 
and  his  wife,  with  five  or  fix  fons  and  fons-in-law, 
and  their  feveral  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them. 

They  were  all  fitting  down  together  to  their  lentil- 
foup  ;  a  large  wheaten  loaf  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  ;  and  a  flagon  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it  promif- 
ed  joy  through  the  ftagesof  the  repait — 'twas  a  feaft  of 
love. 

The  old  man  rofe  up  to  meet  me,  and  with  a  refpecl- 
ful  cordiality  would  have  me  fit  down  at  the  table :  my 
heart  was  fet  down  the  moment  I  entered  the  room ;  fo 
I  fat  down  at  once  like  a  fon  of  the  family ;  and  to  in 
vert  myfelf  in  the  character  as  fpeedily  as  I  could,  I  in- 
ftantly  borrowed  the  old  man*s  knife,  and  taking  up  the 
loaf,  cut  myfelf  a  hearty  luncheon  ;  and  as  I  did  it,  I 
faw  a  teftimony  in  every  eye,  not  only  of  an  honed  wel 
come,  but  of  a  welcome  mix'd  with  thanks  that  I  had 
not  feem'd  to  doubt  it. 

Was  it  this :  or  tell  me,  Nature,  what  elfe  it  was 
that  made  this  morfel  fo  fweet — and  to  what  magic  I 
owe  it,  that  the  draught  I  took  of  their  flagon  was  fo 
delicious  with  it,  that  they  remain  upon  my  palate  to 
this  hour  ? 

If  the  fupper  was  to  my  tafte  —the  grace  which  fol 
lowed  was  much  more  fo. 
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THE    GRACE. 

TT  THEN  fupper  was  over,  the  old  man  gave  3 
*  *  knock  upon  the  table  with  the  haft  of  his 
knife,  to  bid  them  prepare  for  the  dance :  the  moment 
the  fignal  was  given,  the  women  and  girls  ran  all  toge 
ther  into  the  back  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair — and 
the  young  men  to  the  door  to  warn  their  faces,  and 
Change  their/a&ofs  :  and  in  three  minutes  every  foul 
was  ready  upon  a  little  efplanade  before  the  houfe  to  be 
gin — The  old  man  and  his  wife  came  out  laft,  and 
placing  me  betwixt  them,  fat  down  upon  a  fopha  of 
turf  by  the  door. 

The  old  man  had  fome  fifty  years  ago  been  no  mean 
performer  upon  the  *vielle — and,  at  the  age  he  was  then 
of,  touched  it  well  enough  for  the  purpofe.  His  wife 
lung  now  and  then  a  little  to  the  tune — then  intermit 
ted — and  joined  her  old  man  again,  as  their  children 
and  grand-children  danced  before  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fecond  dance, 
when,  for  fome  paufes  in  the  movement  wherein  they 
all  feem'd  to  look  up,  I  fancied  I  could  diftinguifh  an 
elevation  of  fpirit  different  from  that  which  is  the  caufe 
or  the  effect  of  fimple  jollity. — In  a  word,  I  thought  I 
beheld  Religion  mixing  in  the  dance — but  as  I  had  ne- 
yer  feen  her  fo  engaged,  I  mould  have  look'd  upon  it 
now  as  one  of  the  illufions  of  an  imagination  which  is 
eternally  mifleading  me,  had  not  the  old  man,  as  foon 

as 
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as  the  dance  ended,  faid,  that  this  was  their  conftant 
way  :  and  that  all  his  life  long,  he  made  it  a  rule,  after 
fupper  was  over,  to  call  out  his  family  to  dance  and  re 
joice  !  believing,  he  faid,  that  a  cheerful  and  contented 
mind  was  the  beft  fort  of  thanks  to  Heaven  that  an  illi 
terate  peafant  could  pay. — 
— Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  faid  I. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.  22/. 


ILLUSION. 

SWEET  pliability  of  man's  fpirit,  that  can  at 
once  furrender  itfelf  to  illulions,  which  cheat 
expectation  and  forrow  of  their  weary  moments ! — • 
Long — long  fmce  had  ye  numbered  out  my  days,  had  I 
not  trod  fo  great  a  part  of  them  upon  this  enchanted 
ground  ;  when  my  way  is  too  rough  for  my  feet,  or  too 
fteep  for  my  ftrength,  I  get  off  it  to  fome  fmooth  velvet 
path  which  fancy  has  fcattered  over  with  rofe-buds  of 
delight ;  and  having  taken  a  few  turns  in  it,  come  back 
ftrengthen'd  and  refrefh'd — When  evils  prefs  fore  upon 
me,  and  there  is  no  retreat  from  them  in  the  world, 

then  I  take  a  new  courfe 1  leave  it and  as  I 

have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Elyjlan  fields  than  I  have  of 
heaven,  I  force  myfelf,  like  JEneas>  into  them— I  fee 

him 


him  meet  the  penfive  (hade  of  his  forfaken  Dido — and 
wifh  to  recognize  it — I  fee  the  injured  fpirit  wave  her 
head,  and  turn  off  filent  from  the  author  of  her  miferies 
and  dishonours — I  lofe  the  feelings  of  myfelf  in  her's 
—and  thofe  affections  which  were  wont  to  make  me 
mourn  for  her  when  I  was  at  fchool. 

Surely  this  is  not 'walking  in  a  vain  Jbadow — nor  does 
man  difquiet  himfelf  in  vain  by  it — he  oftener  does  fo 
in  trufting  the  iffue  of  his  commotions  to  reafon  only 
— 1  can  fafely  fay  for  myfelf,  I  was  never  able  to 
conquer  any  one  fmgle  bad  fenfation  in  my  heart  fo 
decifively,  as  by  beating  up  as  fail  as  I  could  for  foma 
kindly  and  gentle  fenfation  to  fight  it  upon  its  own 
ground. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.  165. 


LE      DIMANCHE. 

IT  was  Sunday ;  and  when  La  Fleur  came  in  the 
morning,  with  my  coffee  and  roll  and  butter,  he 
had  got  himfelf  fo  gallantly  arrayed,  I  fcarce  knew 
him. 

I  had  covenanted  at  Montrieul  to  give  him  a  new 
hat  with  a  filver  button  and  loop,  and  four  Louis- 
d'ors/^r  s'adonifer,  when  we  got  to  Paris;  and  the 
poor  fellow,  to  do  him  juftice,  had  done  wonders  with 
it. 

He 
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He  had  bought  a  bright,  clean,  good  fcarlet  coat, 
and  a  pair  of  breeches  of  the  fame— They  were  not  a 
crown  worfe,  he  faid,  for  the  wearing — I  wifti'd  him 

hang'd  for  telling  me. They  look'd  fo  frefh,  that  I 

knew  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  yet  I  would  rather 
have  impofed  upon  my  fancy,  with  thinking  I  had 
bought  them  new  for  the  fellow,  than  that  they  had 
come  out  of  the  Rue  de  Fripperie. 

This  is  a  nicety  which  makes  not  the  heart  fore  at 
Paris. 

He  had  purchafed  moreover  a  handfome  blue  fatin 
waiftcoat,  fancifully  enough  embroidered — this  was  in^ 
deed  fomething  the  worfe  for  the  fervice  it  had  done, 
but  'twas  clean  fcour'd — the  gold  had  been  touch'd  up, 
and  upon  the  whole  was  rather  fhowy  than  otherwife — - 
and  as  the  blue  was  not  violent,  it  fuited  with  the  coat 
and  breeches  very  well :  he  had  fqueez'd  out  of  the 
money,  moreover,  a  new  bag  and  folitaii e ;  and  had  in- 
fifted  with  the  Frippier  upon  a  gold  pair  of  garters  to 
his  breeches  knees — He  had  purchafed  muflin  ruffles, 
lien  bordees,  with  four  livres  of  his  own  money, — and  a 
pair  of  white  filk  ftockings  for  five  more — and,  to  top 
all,  nature  had  given  him  a  handfome  figure,  without 
coiling  him  a  fous. 

He  entered  the  room  thus  fet  off,  with  his  hair  dreft 
in  the  firft  ftyle,  and  with  a  handfome  bouquet  in  his 
breaft — in  a  word,  there  was  that  look  of  feftivity  in 
every  thing  about  him,  which  at  once  put  me  in  mind 
it  was  Sunday — and,  by  combating  both  together,  it 
inftantly  ftruck  me,  that  the  favour  he  wiih'd  to  afk 

me 
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me  the  night  before,  was  to  fpend  the  day  as  every  one 
in  Paris  fpent  it  befides.  I  had  fcarce  made  the  con- 
je&ure,  when  La  Fleur  t  with  infinite  humility,  but  with 
a  look  of  truft,  as  if  I  mould  notrefufe  him,  begged  I 
would  grant  him  the  day,  pour  falre  le  galant  vis-a-vis 
defa  Maitreffi. 

Now  it  was  the  very  thing  I  intended  to  do  myfelf 
<vis-a-<vis  Madame  de  R  *  *  *— — I  had  retained  the  remife 
onpurpofe  for  it,  and  it  would  not  have  mortified  my 
vanity  to  have  had  a  fervant  fo  well  drefs'd  as  La  Fleur 
was,  to  have  got  up  behind  it :  I  never  could  have 
worfefparedhim. 

But  we  mu&feel,  not  argue  in  thefe  embarraflments 
the  fons  and  daughters  of  fervice  part  with  Li 
berty,  but  not  with  Nature,  in  their  contracts ;  they 
are  flefh  and  blood,  and  have  their  little  vanities  and 
wiflies  in  the  midft  of  the  houfe  of  bondage,  as  well 
as  their  tafk-mafters — no  doubt,  they  have  fet  their 
felf-denials  at  a  price — and  their  expectations  are  fo  un- 
reafonable,  that  I  would  often  difappoint  them,  but 
that  their  condition  puts  it  fo  much  in  my  power  to 
doit. 

BeboU, — Behold,  I  am  thy  fervant — difarms  me  at 
once  of  the  powers  of  a  mafter. — 

Thou  malt  go  La  Fleur  !  faid  I. 

And  what  miftrefs,  La  Fleur!  faid  I,  canft  thou 

have  picked  up  in  fo  little  a  time  at  Paris  ?  La  Fleur 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  breaft,  and  faid  'twas  a  petite 
demoifelle  at  Mcnfieur  le  Comte  de  £****'s — La  Fleur 
had  a  heart  made  for  fociety  ;  and,  to  fpeak  the  truth 

of 


pf  him,  let  as  few  occasions  flip  him  as  his  matter-- 

fo  that,  fome  how  or  other, but  how — Heaven 

knows — he  had  conne&ed  himfelf  with  the  demoifelk 
upon  the  landing  of  the  flair-cafe,  during  the  time  I 
was  taken  up  with  my  paflport ;  and  as  there  was 
time  enough  for  me  to  win  the  Count  to  my  intereft, 
La  Fkur  had  contrived  to  make  it  do  to  win  the 
maid  to  his. — The  family,  it  feems,  was  to  i>e  at  Paris 
that  day  ;  and  he  had  made  a  party  with  her,  and  two 
or  three  more  of  the  Count's  houfehold  upon  the 
boulevards. 

Happy  people  !  that  once  a  week  at  leaft  are  fure 
to  lay  down  all  your  cares  together,  and  dance  and 
ling,  and  fport  away  the  weights  of  grievance,  which 
bow  down  the  fpirit  of  other  nations  to  the  earth. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.  190. 


THE    MONK. 

CALAIS. 

A  POOR  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  came 
into  the  room  to  beg  fomething  for  his  con 
vent.  No  man  cares  to  have  his  virtues  the  fport  of 
contingencies — or  one  man  may  be  generous  as  ano 
ther  man  is  puiffant— -fed  non  quoad  hanc — or  be  it  as 
it  may — for  there  is  no  regular  reafoning  upon  the 

ebb$ 


(     io8    ) 

ebbs  and  flows  of  our  humours;  they  may  depend 
upon  the  fame  caufes,  for  aught  I  know,  which  in 
fluence  the  tides  themfelves — 'twould  oft  be  no  difcredit 
to  us,  to  fuppofe  it"  was  fo :  I'm  fure,  at  leaft  for  myfelf, 
that  in  many  a  cafe  I  mould  be  more  highly  fatisfied 
to  have  it  faid  by  the  world,  "  I  had  had  an  affair  with 
"  the  moon,  in  which  there  was  neither  fin  nor  fhame," 
than  have  it  pafs  altogether  as  my  own  act  and  deed, 
wherein  there  was  fo  much  of  both. 

— But  be  this  as  it  may :  the  moment  I  caft  my 
eyes  upon  him,  I  was  predetermined  not  to  give  him 
a  fingle  fous,  and  accordingly  I  put  my  purfe  into  my 
pocket — button'd  it  up — fet  myfelf  a  little  more  upon 
my  centre,  and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him ;  there 
was  fomething,  I  fear,  forbidding  in  my  look :  I  have 
his  figure  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  and  think  there 
was  that  in  it  which  deferved  better. 

The  monk,  as  1  judged  from  the  break  in  his  ton- 
fure,  a  few  fcattered  white  hairs  upon  his  temples 
being  all  that  remained  of  it,  might  be  about  feventy — 
but  from  his  eyes,  and  that  fort  of  fire  that  was  in  them, 
which  feemed  more  temper'd  by  courtefy  than  years, 
could  be  no  more  than  fixty Truth  might  lie  be 
tween He  was  certainly  fixty-five ;  and  the  general 

air  of  his  countenance,  notwith  {landing  fomething  feem 
ed' to  have  been  planting  wrinkles  in  it  before  their 
time,  agreed  to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  heads  which  Guido  has  often 
painted — mild,  pale — penetrating, —  free  from  all  com 
mon-place  ideas  of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking 

down-* 


downwards  upon  the  earth — it  look'd  forwards ;  but 
look'd,  as  if  it  look'd  at  fomething  beyond  this  world. 
How  one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  Heaven  above,  who 
let  it  fall  upon  a  Monk's  moulders,  beft  knows :  but 
it  would  have  fuited  a  Bramin,  and  had  I  met  it  upon 
the  plains  of  Indoftan>  I  had  reverenced  it. 

The  reft  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in  a  few 
ftrokes  ;  one  might  put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
to  defign,  for  'twas  neither  elegant  or  otherwife  but 
as  character  and  expreflion  made  it  fo :  it  was  a  thin, 
fpare  form,  fomething  above  the  common  fize,  if  it 
loft  not  the  diftin&ion  by  a  bend  forward  in  the  figure 
— but  it  was  the  attitude  of  intreaty  ;  and  as  it  now 
ftands  prefent  to  my  imagination,  it  gain'd  more  than 
it  loft  by  it. 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three  paces,  he  flood 
ftill  ;  and  laying  his  left  hand  upon  his  breaft,  (a 
flender  white  ftaff  with  which  he  journey'd  being 
in  his  right) — when  I  had  got  clofe  up  to  him,  he  in 
troduced  himfelf  with  the  little  ftory  of  the  wants  of 

his  convent,  and  the  poverty  of  his  order and  did 

it  with  fo  fimple  a  grace — and  fuch  an  air  of  depreca 
tion  was  there  in  the  whole  caft  of  his  look  and  figure 
— I  was  bewitched  not  to  have  been  ftruck  with  it. 

A  better  reafon  was,  I  had  predetermined  not  to 
give  him  a  fingle  fous. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  faid  I,  replying  to  a  caft  upwards 
with  his  eyes,  with  which  he  had  concluded  his  ad- 
drefs — 'tis  very  true — and  Heaven  be  their  fource 
who  have  no  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the 

ftock 


ftbck  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  fufficient  for  the  manj/' 
great  claims  which  are  hourly  made  upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  great  claims,   he  gave  a 
flight  glance  with  his  eye  downwards  upon  the  fleeve 

of  his  tunic 1  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal — 

I  acknowledge  it,  faid  I,— a  coarfe  habit,  and  that  but 
once  in  three  years,  with  meagre  diet-^-are  no  great 
matters ;  and  the  true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be 
earn'd  in  the  world  with  fo  little  induftry,  that  your 
order  mould  wifh  to  procure  them  by  preffing  upon 
a  fund  which  is  the  property  of  the  lame,  the  blirid, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm — the  captive  who  lies  down 
counting  over  and  over  again  the  days  of  his  afflic 
tions,  languifhes  alfo  for  his  mare  of  it;  and  had  you 
been  of  the  order  of  mercy,  inftead  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  poor  as  I  am,  continued  I,  pointing  at 
my  portmanteau,  full  cheerfully  mould  it  have  been 
opened  to  you,  for  the  ranfom  of  the  unfortunate — 
The  Monk  made  me  a  bow — but  of  all  others,  refumed 
I,  the  unfortunate  of  our  own  country,  furely,  have' 
the  firft  rights ;  and  I  have  left  thoufands  in  diftrefs 
upon  our  own  more — The  Monk  gaVe  a  cordial  wave 
with  his  head — as  much  as  to  fay,  No  doubt,  there  is 
mifery  enough  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  within  our  convent — But  we  diftinguifh,  faid  I, 
laying  my  hand  upon  the  fleeve  of  his  tunic,  in  return 

for  his  appeal we   diftinguifh,    my   good  father, 

betwixt  thofe  who  with  only  to  eat  the  bread  of  their 
own  labour — and  thofe  who  eat  the  bread  of  other 
people's>  and  have  no  other  plan  in  life,  but  to  get 

through 
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through  it  in  floth  and  ignorance,  for  the  low  of 
God. 

The  poor  Francifcan  made  no  reply ;  a  hectic  of  a 
moment  pafs'd  acrofs  his  cheek,  but  could  n®t  tarry 

Nature  feemed  to  have  done  with  her  refent- 

ments  in  him  ;  he  mewed  none — but  letting  his  ftafF 
fall  within  his  arm,  he  prefs'd  both  his  hands  with 
relignation  upon  his  breafl,  and  retired. 

My  heart  fmote  me  the  moment  he  (hut  the 

door Pflia!  faid  I,  with  an  air  of  careleffnefs, 

three  feveral  times — but  it  would  not  do :  every  un 
gracious  fyllable  I  had  uttered,  crouded  back  into  my 
imagination ;  I  reflected  I  had  no  right  over  the  poor 
Francifcan ,  but  to  deny  him  ;  and  that  thepunifhment 
of  that  was  enough  to  the  difappointed,  without  the 
addition  of  unkind  language — I  confidered  his  grey 

hairs his  courteous  figure  feem'd  to  re-enter  and 

gently  aik  me,  what  injury  he  had  done  me? — and 
why  I  could  ufe  him  thus  ? — I  would  have  given  twenty 
livres  for  an  advocate — I  have  behaved  very  ill,  faid  I 
within  myfelf ;  but  I  have  only  juft  fet  out  upon  my 
travels  ;  and  fliall  learn  better  manners  as  I  get  along. 

SENT.   JOUR.   P.  5. 


THE 


THE    MONK. 

*  I  VHE  good  old  Monk  was  within  fix  paces  of  tiSj 
•A  as  the  idea  of  him  crofs'd  my  mind  ;  and  was 
advancing  towards  us  a  little  out  of  the  line,  as  if  un 
certain  whether  he  mould  break  in  upon  us  or  no. 
— He  ftopp'd,  however,  as  foon  as  he  came  up  to  us, 
with  a  wo  rid  of  franknefs ;  and  having  a  horn  fnuff- 
box  in  his  hand,  he  prefented  it  open  to  me — You 
mall  tafte  mine — faid  I,  pulling  out  my  box  (which 
was  a  fmall  tortoife  one) — putting  it  into  his  hand— 
'Tis  moft  excellent,  faid  the  Monk  :  Then  do  me  the 
favour,  I  replied,  to  accept  of  the  box  and  all,  and 
when  you  take  a  pinch  out  of  it,  fometimes  recollect 
it  was  the  peace-offering  of  a  man  who  once  ufed  you 
unkindly,  but  not  from  his  heart. 

The  poor  Monk  blufh'd  as  red  as  fcailet.  Man  Dieu  ! 
faid  he,  preffing  his  hands  together — you  never  ufed 

me  unkindly. 1  mould  think,  faid  the  lady,  he  is 

not  likely.  I  blufh'd  in  my  turn ;  but  from  what 
movements,  I  leave  to  the  few  who  feel  to  analyfe.— - 
Excufe  me,  Madam,  replied  I, — I  treated  him  moft 
unkindly  ;  and  from  no  provocation.  'Tis  impoffible, 
faid  the  lady. — My  God !  cried  the  Monk  with  a 
warmth  of  affeveration  which  feem'd  not  to  belong 
to  him — the  fault  was  in  me,  and  in  the  indifcretion  of 
my  zeal — the  lady  oppofed  it,  and  I  joined  with  her  in 
maintaining,  it  was  impoffible  that  a  fpirit  fo  regulated 
as  his  could  give  offence  to  any. 

I  knew 


I  knew  not  that  contention  could  be  rendered  fd 
fweet  and  pleafurable  a  thing  to  the  nerves  as  I  then 
felt  it.— We  remained  filent,  without  any  fenfation 
of  that  foolifh  pain  which  takes  place,  when  in  fuch 
a  circle  you  look  for  ten  minutes  in  one  another's 
faces  without  faying  a  word.  Whilft  this  lafted,  the 
Monk  rubbed  his  horn-box  upon  the  fleeve  of  his 
tunic ;  and  as  foon  as  it  had  acquired  a  little  air  of 
brightnefs  by  the  fri&ion-^-he  made  a  low  bow,  and 
faid,  'twas  too  late  to  fay  whether  it  was  the  .weaknefs 
or  goodnefs  of  our  tempers  which  had  involved  us 
in  this  conteft  — but  be  it  as  it  would — he  begg'd  we 
might  exchange  boxes — in  faying  this  he  prefented 
his  to  me  with  one  hand*  as  he  took  mine  from  me 
with  the  other :  and  having  kifs'd  it — with  a  ftream 
of  good-nature  in  his  eyes,  he  put  it  into  his  bofom— 
and  took  his  leave. 

I  guard  this  box  as  I  would  the  inflrumental  parts 
of  my  religion,  to  help  my  mind  on  to  fomething  bet 
ter  :  in  truth>  I  feldom  go  abroad  without  it ;  and  oft 
and  many  a  time  have  I  called  up  by  it  the  courteous 
fpirit  of  its  owner  to  regulate  my  own  in  the  joftlings 
of  the  world ;  they  had  found  full  employment  for 
his,  as  I  learnt  from  his  ftory,  'till  about  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  when  upon  fome  military  fervices 
ill  requited,  and  meeting  at  the  fame  time  with  a  difap- 
pointment  in  the  tendered  of  paffions,  he  abandoned  the 
fword  and  the  fex  together,  and  took  fan&uary,  not  fo 
much  in  his  convent  as  in  himfelf* 

I  I  feel 


I  feel  a  damp  upon  my  fpirits  as  I  am  going  to  add, 
that  in  my  laft  return  through  Calais,  upon  inquiring 
after  Father  Lorenzo 1 1  heard  he  had  been  dead  near  three 
months,  and  was  buried,  not  in  his  convent,  but,  accord 
ing  to  his  defire,  in  a  little  cemetery  belonging  to  it, 
about  two  leagues  off:  I  had  a  ftrong  defire  to  fee  where 
they  had  laid  him — when  upon  pulling  out  his  little 
horn-box,  as  I  fat  by  his  grave,  and  plucking  up  a  nettl* 
or  two  at  the  head  of  it,  which  had  no  bufinefs  to  grow 
there,  they  all  ftruck  together  fo  forcibly  upon  my  af 
fections,  that  I  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears — but  I  am  as 
weak  as  a  woman  ;  and  I  beg  the  world  not  to  finile, 
but  pity  me. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.  34. 


FELLOW-FEELING. 

^  H  E  R  E  is  fomething  in  our  nature  which  en- 
-*-  gages  us  to  take  part  in  every  accident  to 
which  man  is  fubjeft,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  may 
have  happened  ;  but  in  fuch  calamities  as  a  man  has 
fallen  into  through  mere  misfortune,  to  be  charged 
upon  no  fault  or  indifcretion  of  himfelf,  there  is  fome 
thing  then  fo  truly  interefHng,  that  at  the  firft  fight 
we  generally  make  them  our  own,  not  altogether  from 
a  refleftion  that  they  might  have  been  or  may  be  fo, 
but  oftener  from  a  certain  generofity  and  tendernefs 
of  nature  which  difpofes  us  for  compaffion,  abftraft- 

cd 


ed  from  all  conliderations  of  felf:  fo  that  without  any 
obfervable  aft  of  the  will,  we  fuffer  with  the  unfor 
tunate,  and  feel  a  weight  upon  our  fpirits  we  know 
not  why,  on  feeing  the  moft  common  inftances  of 
their  diftrefs.  But  where  the  fpe&ale  is  uncom 
monly  tragical,  and  complicated  with  many  circum- 
ftances  of  mifery,  the  mind  is  then  taken  captive  at 
once,  and  were  it  inclined  to  it,  has  no  power  to  make 
refiftance,  but  furrenders  itfelf  to  all  the  tender  emo 
tions  of  pity  arid  deep  concern.  So  that  when  one 
confiders  this  friendly  part  of  nature,  without  looking 
farther,  one  would  think  it  impoffible  for  man  to  look 
upon  mifery  without  finding  himfelf  in  fome  meafure 
attached  to  the  intereft  of  him  who  fuffers  it — I  fay 
one  would  think  it  impoffible — for  there  are  fome 
tempers — how  mail  I  defcribe  them  f — formed  either 
of  fuch  impenetrable  matter,  or  wrought  up  by  habi 
tual  felfifhnefs  to  fuch  an  utter  infenfibility  of  what  be 
comes  of  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  if 
they  were  not  partakers  of  the  fame  nature,  or  had  no 
lot  or  connexion  with  the  fpecies. 

SERMON  in.  P.  43* 


THE    MERCIFUL    MAN. 

LOOK  into  the  world how  often  do  you  be 
hold   a  fordid   wretch,— whofe  {trait  heart  is 
open  to  no  man's  affliction,  taking  fhelter  behind  an 
appearance  of  piety>  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  reli- 
I  2  .   gion, 


gion,  which  none  but  the  merciful  and  compaffionate 
have  a  title  to  wear  !  Take  notice  with  what  fan&ity 
he  goes  to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the  fame  felfifh  track 
in  which  he  at  firft  fet  out  —  turning  neither  to  the 
right-hand  nor  the  left  —  but  plods  on  —  pores  all  his 
life  long  upon  the  ground,  as  if  afraid  to  look  up, 
left  perad  venture  he  mould  fee  aught  which  might 
turn  him  one  moment  out  of  that  ftraight  line  where 
intereft  is  carrying  him  ;  or  if,  by  chance,  he  ftum- 
bles  upon  a  haplefs  objecl:  of  diftrefs,  which  threatens 
fuch  a  difafter  to  him  —  devoutly  paffing  by  on  the  other 
iide,  as  if  unwilling  to  truft  himfelf  to  the  impreflions 
of  nature,  or  hazard  the  inconveniences  which  pity 
might  lead  him  into  upon  the  occafion. 

SERMON  in.  P.  46. 


PITY. 

IN  benevolent  natures,  the  impulfe  to  pity  is  fo 
fudden,  that,  like  inftruments  of  mufic,  which 
obey  the  touch  —  the  obje&s  which  are  fitted  to  excite 
fuch  impreflions,  work  fo  inftantaneous  an  effect, 
that  you  would  think  the  will  was  fcarce  concerned, 
and  that  the  mind  was  altogether  paflive  in  the  fym- 
pathy  which  her  own  goodnefs  has  excited.  The 
truth  is  —  the  foul  is  generally  in  fuch  cafes  fo  bufily 
taken  up  and  wholly  engrofled  by  the  objeft  of  pity, 
that  fhe  does  not  attend  to  her  own  operations,  or 
take  leifure  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which 
ihe  afts. 

SERMON  Hit  F»  51* 


SLANDER. 

the  many  revengeful,  covetous,  falfe,  andill- 
natured  perfons  which  we  complain  of  in  the 
world,  though  we  all  join  in  the  cry  againft  them, 
what  man  amongft  us  fingles  out  himfelf  as  a  crimi 
nal,  or  ever  once  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  adds 
to  the  number  ? — or  where  is  there  a  man  fo  bad,  who 
would  not  think  it  the  hard  eft  and  moft  unfair  impu 
tation,  to  have  any  of  thofe  particular  vices  laid  to  his 
charge  ? 

If  he  has  the  fymptoms  ever  fo  ftrong  upon  him, 
which  he  would  pronounce  infallible  in  another, 
they  are  indications  of  no  fuch  malady  in  himfelf — 
he  fees  what  no  one  elfe  fees,  fome  fecret  and  flattering 
circumftances  in  his  favour,  which  no  doubt  make  a 
wide  difference  betwixt  his  cafe,  and  the  parties  which 
he  condemns. 

What  other  man  fpeaks  fo  often  and  fo  vehemently 
againft  the  vice  of  pride,  fets  the  weaknefs  of  it  in  a 
more  odious  light,  or  is  more  hurt  with  it  in  another, 
than  the  proud  man  himfelf  ?  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
paflionate,  the  defigning,  the  ambitious,  and  fome 
other  common  characters  in  life ;  and  being  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  nature  of  fuch  vices,  and  almoft  in- 
feparable  from  them,  the  effecl:  of  it  are  generally  fo 
grofs  and  abfurd,  that  where  pity  does  not  forbid,  it 
js  pleafant  to  obferve  and  trace  the  cheat  through  {he. 

feveral 


feveral  turnings  and  windings  of  the  heart,  and  de^ 
teft  it  through  all  the  fhapes  and  appearances  which  it 
puts  on. 

SERMON    IV.  P.  72. 


HOUSE     OF    MOURNING, 

LET  us  go  into  the  houfe  of  mourning,  made  fo 
by  fuch  afflictions  as  have  been  brought  on, 
merely  by  the  common  crofs  accidents  and  difaflers 
to  which  our  condition  is  expofed, — where,  perhaps, 
the  aged  parents  fit-broken-hearted,  piercecl  to  their 
fouls  with  the  folly  and  indifcretion  of  a  thanklefs 

child the  child  of  their  prayers,  in  whom  all  their 

hopes  and  expectations  centered : perhaps  a  more 

affe&ing  fcene a  virtuous   family   lying  pinched 

with  want,  where  the  unfortunate  fupport  of  it,  hav 
ing  long  ftruggled  with  a  train  of  misfortunes,  and 

bravely  fought  up  againft  them,- is  now  piteoufly 

borne  down  at  thelaft — overwhelmed  with  a  cruel 
blow  which  no  forecafl  or  frugality  could  have  pre 
vented. — OGod!  look  upon  his  afflictions — Behold 
him  diftracled  with  many  forrows,  furrounded  with 
the  tender  pledges  of  his  love,  and  the  partner  of 
his  cares — without  bread  to  give  them,  unable,  from 
the  remembrance  of  better  days,  to  dig ; — to  beg, 
afhamed. 

When 
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When  we  enter  into  the  houfe  of  mourning  fuch 
as  this — it  is  impoffible  to  infult  the  unfortunate  even 
with  an  improper  look — Under  whatever  levity  and 
diffipation  of  heart,  fuch  obje&s  catch  our  eyes, — 
they  catch  likewife  our  attentions,  collect  and  call 
home  our  fcattered  thoughts,  and  exercife  them  with 
wifdom.  A  tranfient  fcene  of  diftrefs,  fuch  as  is 
here  iketched,  how  foon  does  it  furnifh  materials  to 
fet  the  mind  at  work !  how  necefTarily  does  it  engage 
it  to  the  confideration  of  the  miferies  and  misfortunes, 
the  dangers  and  calamities  to  which  the  life  of  man 
is  fubjecl:  I  By  holding  up  fuch  a  glafs  before  it,  it 
forces  the  mind  to  fee  and  refledl  upon  the  vanity — 
the  perifliing  condition,  and  uncertain  tenure  of 
everything  in  this  world.  From  reflexions  of  this 
ferious  caft,  how  infenfibly  do  the  thoughts  carry  us 
farther  ! — and  from  confidering  what  we  are — what 
kind  of  world  we  live  in,  and  what  evils  befal  us 
in  it,  how  naturally  do  they  fet  us  to  look  forwards 

at   what  poffibly   we  mail  be, for  what  kind  of 

world  we  are  intended what  evils   may  befal  us 

there and  what  provifions  we  mould  make  againft 

them  here,  whilft  we  have  time  and  opportunity! 
If  thefe  lefibns  are  fo  infeparable  from  the  houfe  of 
mourning  here  fuppofed— we  mall  find  it  a  ftill  more 
inftru&ive  fchool  of  wifdom  when  we  take  a  view  of 
the  place  in  that  more  affefting  light  in  which  the 
wife  man  feems  to  confine  it  in  the  text;  in  which, 
by  the  houfe  of  mourning,  I  believe  he  means  that 
particular  fcene  of  forrow,  where  there  is  lamenta 
tion 
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tlon  and  mourning  for  the  dead.  Turn  hither,  1 
befeech  you,  for  a  moment.  Behold  a  dead  man 
ready  to  be  carried  out,  the  only  fon  of  his  mother, 
and  (he  a  widow  !  Perhaps  a  more  affeding  fpeftacle, 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father  of  a  numerous  family,  lies 
breathlefs — fnatched  away  in  the  ftrength  of  his  age- 
torn  in  an  evil  hour  from  his  children  and  the  bofom 
of  a  difconfolate  wife !  Behold  much  people  of  the 
city  gathered  together  to  mix  their  tears,  with  fettled 
forrow  in  their  looks,  going  heavily  along  to  the 
houfe  of  mourning,  to  perform  the  laft  melancholy 
office,  which,  when  the  debt  of  nature  is  paid,  we 
are  called  upon  to  pay  each  other  !  If  this  fad  occa- 
fion  which  leads  him  there,  has  not  done  it  already, 
take  notice  to  what  a  ferious  and  devout  frame  of 
mind  every  man  is  reduced,  the  moment;  he  enters 
this  gate  of  affliftion.  The  bufy  and  fluttering  fpirits 
which  in  the  houfe  of  mirth  were  wont  to  tranfport 
him  from  one  diverting  object  to  another — fee  how 
they  are  fallen  1  how  peaceably  they  are  laid  !  In 
this  gloomy  rnanfion  full  of  fhades  and  uncomfort 
able  damps  to  feize  the  foul, — fee,  the  light  and  eafy 
heart,  which  never  knew  what  it  was  to  think  before, 
how  penfive  it  is  now,  how  foft,  how  fufceptible, 
how  full  of  religious  impreflions,  how  deeply  it  is 
fmitten  with  a  fenie  and  with  a  love  of  virtue  !  Could 
we,  in  this  crifis,  whilft  the  empire  of  reafon  and  re 
ligion  lafts,  and  the  heart  is  thus  exercifed  with  wif- 
dom,  and  bufied  with  heavenly  contemplations — could 
we  fee  it  naked  as  it  is— (tripped  of  its  paffions,  qn- 
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fpotted  by  the  world,  and  regardlefs  of  its  pleafures— « 
we  might  then  fafely  reft  our  caufe  upon  this  fingle  evi 
dence,  and  appeal  to  the  moft  fenfual,  whether  Solomon 
has  not  made  a  juft  determination  here  in  favour  of 
the  houfe  of  mourning  ?  not  for  its  own  fake,  but  as 
it  is  fruitful  in  virtue,  and  becomes  the  occafion  of  fo 
much  good.  Without  this  end,  forrow,  I  own,  has 
BO  ufe  but  to  fhorten  a  man's  days — nor  can  gravity, 
with  all  its  fludied  folemnity  of  look  and  carriage, 
ferve  any  end  but  to  make  one  half  of  the  wo  rid  merry, 
and  impofe  upon  the  other. 

SERM.  ii.  p.  33. 


FRAILTY. 

beft  of  men  appear  fometimes  to  be  ftrange 
-*-  compounds  of  contradictory  qualities :  and, 
were  the  accidental  overfights  and  folly  of  the  wifefl 
man, — the  failings  and  imperfections  of  a  religious  man, 
— the  hafty  afts  and  paffionate  words  of  a  meek  man  ; 
were  they  to  rife  up  in  judgment  againftthem, — and 
an  ill-natured  judge  be  fuffered  to  mark,  in  this  man 
ner,  what  has  been  done  amifs — what  character  fo  un-r 
exceptionable  as  to  be  able  to  Hand  before  him  ? 

SERM.  xxxi.  P.  33, 


INSEN, 


I 
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INSENSIBILITY. 

i 

T  is  the  fate  of  mankind,  too  often,  to  feem  infenlS- 
ble  of  what  they  may  enjoy  at  the  eafieft  rate. 

SERM.  XLII.  P.    126. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

HPHERE  is  no  condition  in  life  fo  fixed  and  per- 
manent  as  to  b.e  out  of  danger,  or  the  reach  of 
change :  and  we  all  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we  mail 
take  oar  turns  of  wanting  and  defiring.  By  how  many 
unforefeen  caufes  may  riches  take  wing  ! — The  crowns 
of  princes  may  be  fhaken,  and  the  greateft  that  ever 
awed  the  world  have  experienced  what  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  can  do. — That  which  hath  happened  to  one  man, 
may  befal  another;  and,  therefore,  that  excellent 
rule  of  our  Saviour's  ought  to  govern  us  in  all  our 
actions, — Whatfoever  you  would  that  men  mould  do  to 
you,  do  you  alfo  to  them  likewife. — Time  and 
chance  happen  to  all ;  and  the  moft  affluent  may  be 
ftript  of  all,  and  find  his  worldly  comforts  like  fo  many 
withered  leaves  dropping  from  him. 

SERM.  XLI.  p.  209. 


THE 


THK    DEAD    ASS, 

A  ND  this,  faid  he,  putting  the  remains  of  a  cruft 
«£*•  into  his  wallet — and  this  mould  have  been  thy 
portion,  faid  he,  hadft  thou  been  alive  to  have  ftiared 
it  with  me,  I  thought  by  the  accent,  it  had  been  an 
apoftrophe  to  his  child  ;  but  'twas  to  his  afs,  and  to 
the  very  afs  we  had  feen  dead  on  the  road,  which  had 
occafioned  La  Fleur's  mifadventure.  The  man  feemed 
to  lament  it  much  ;  and  it  inftantly  brought  into  my 
mind  Sancbo's  lamentation  for  his ;  but  he  did  it  with 
more  true  touches  of  nature. 

The  mourner  was  fitting  on  a  ftone  bench  at  the 
door,  with  the  afs's  pannel  and  its  bridle  on  one  fide, 
which  he  took  up  from  time  to  time — then  laid  them 
down — look'd  at  them — and  fliook  his  head.  He 
then  took  his  cruft  of  bread  out  of  his  wallet  again, 
as  if  to  eat  it ;  held  it  fome  time  in  his  hand — then 
laid  it  upon  the  bit  of  his  afs's  bridle — look'd  wift- 
fully  at  the  little  arrangement  he  had  made — and  then 
gave  a  figh. 

The  fimplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numbers  about  him, 
and  La  Fleur  among  the  reft,  whilft  the  horfes  were 
getting  ready  ;  as  I  continued  fitting  in  the  poft-chaife, 
I  could  fee  and  hear  over  their  heads. 

— He  faid  he  had  come  laft  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  from  the  furtheft  borders  of  Franconia ;  and 
had  got  fo  far  on  his  return  home,  when  his  afs  died. 
Every  one  feemed  defirous  to  know  what  bufinefs 
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could  have  taken  fo  old  and  poor  a  man  fo  far  a  jour* 
ney  from  his  own  home. 

It  had  pleafed  Heaven,  he  faid,  to  blefs  him  with 
three  fons,  thefmeft  lads  in  all  Germany ;  but  having 
in  one  week  loft  two  of  them  by  the  fmall-pox,  and 
the  youngeft  falling  ill  of  the  fame  diftemper,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  bereft  of  them  all ;  and  made  a  vow, 
if  Heaven  would  not  take  him  from  him  alfo,  he  would 
go  in  gratitude  to  St.  Jago>  in  Spain. 

When  the  mourner  got  thus  far  on  his  ftory,  he 
ftopp'd  to  pay  nature  her  tribute — and  wept  bitterly. 

He  faid  Heaven  had  accepted  the  conditions,  and 
that  he  hacj.  fet  out  from  his  cottage,  with  this  poor 
creature,  who  had  been  a  patient  partner  of  his  jour 
ney — that  it  had  eat  the  fame  bread  with  him  all  the 
way,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  friend. 

Every  body  who  flood  about,  heard  the  poor  fellow 
with  concern — La  Fleur  offered  him  money — the 
mourner  faid  he  did  not  want  it — it  was  not  the  value 
of  the  afs — but  the  lofs  of  him. — The  afs,  he  faid,  he 
was  affured,  loved  him, — and  upon  this,  told  them 
a  long  ftory  of  a  mifchance  upon  their  paffage  over  the 
Pjrenean  mountains,  which  had  feparated  them  from 
each  other  three  days  :  during  which  time  the  afs  had 
fought  him  as  much  as  he  had  fought  the  afs,  and 
they  had  neither  fcarce  eat  or  drank  till  they  met. 

Thou  haft  one  comfort,  friend,  faid  J,  at  leaft 
in  the  lofs  of  the  poorbeaft  ;  I'm  fure  thou  haft  been 
a  merciful  m after  to  him. — Alas !  faid  the  mourner,  I 
thought  fo  when  he  was  alive — but  now  he  is  dead,  I 

think 
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think  otherwife. — I  fear  the  weight  of  myfelf  and  my 
affli&ions  together  have  been  too  much  for  him — they 
have  ihortened  the  poor  creature's  days,  and  I  fear  I 
have  them  to  anfwer  for. — Shame  on  the  world  !  faid 
I  to  myfelf— Did  we  love  each  other  as  this  poor  foul 
but  lov'd  his  afs — 'twould  be  fomething. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.  74. 


HUMOURING   IMMORAL  APPETITES. 

'THHE  humouring  of  certain  appetites,  where  mo- 
•*•  rality  is  not  concerned,  feems  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  Author  of  nature  intended  to  fweeten  this 
journey  of  life, — and  bear  us  up  under  the  many 
fhocks  and  hardjoftlings,  which  we  are  fureto  meet 
with  in  our  way.  And  a  man  might,  with  as  much 
reafon,  muffle  up  himfelf  againft  funfhine  and  fair 
weather, — and  at  other  times  expofe  himfelf  naked  to 
the  inclemencies  of  cold  and  rain,  as  debar  himfelf  of 
the  innocent  delights  of  his  nature,  foraffefted  referve 
and  melancholy. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  our  pafiions  are  apt  to 
grow  upon  us  by  indulgence,  and  become  exorbitant, 
if  they  are  not  kept  under  exacT;  difcipline,  that  by  way 
of  caution  and  prevention,  'twere  better,  at  certain 
times,  to  affect  fome  degree  of  needlefs  referve,  than 
hazard  any  ill  confluences  from  the  other  extreme. 

SERM.  xxxvii.  P.  13. 

UNITY. 


UNITY. 

T  O  O  K  into  private  life — behold  how  good  and 
-*"^  pleafant  a  thing  it  is  to  live  together  in  unity  ;— 
it  is  like  the  precious  ointment  poured  upon  the  head 
of  Aaron,  that  run  down  to  his  fkirts ;  importing  that 
this  balm  of  life  is  felt  and  enjoyed,  not  only  by  go 
vernors  of  kingdoms,  but  is  derived  down  to  the 
loweft  rank  of  life,  and  tafted  in  the  moft  private  re 
cedes  ; — all,  from  the  king  to  the  peafant,  are  refrefh- 
ed  with  its  bleffings,  without  which  we  can  find  no 
comfort  in  any  thing  this  world  can  give.  It  is  this 
blelfing  gives  every  one  to  fit  quietly  under  his  vine, 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  induftry  : — in  one 
word,  which  befpeaks  who  is  the  beftower  of  it — it  is 
that  only  which  keeps  up  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
world,  and  preferves  every  thing  in  it  from  ruin  and 
confufion. 

SERMON  XLI.  p.  203. 


OPPOSITION. 

are  fecret  workings   in  human   affairs, 
-*•       which  over-rule  all  human  contrivance,   and 
counterplot  the  wifeft  of  our  counfels,  in  fo  ftrange  and 
unexpected  a  manner,  as  to  caft  a  damp  upon  our  bell 
fchemes  and  warmeft  endeavours. 

SERMON  XXXIX.  P.  170. 

Captain 


Shandy  ys  Juftif  cation  of  his  own  Principles  -axJ 
Conduct  in  <voijhing  to  continue  {he  War* 

Written  to  his  Brother. 


t"  AM  not  infenfible,  brother  Shandy,  that  when  a 
man,  whofe  profeffion  is  arms,  wimes,  as  I  have 
done,  for  war,  —  it  has  an  ill  afpefl:  to  the  world  ;  — 
and  that,  how  juft  and  right  foever  his  motives  and 
intentions  may  be,  —  he  Hands  in  an  uneafy  pofture  in 
vindicating  himfelf  from  private  views  in  doing  it. 

For  this  caufe,  if  a  foldier  is  a  pruclent  man,  which 
he  may  be,  without  being  a  jot  the  lefs  brave,  he  will 
be  fure  not  to  utter  his  wifh  in  the  hearing  of  an  ene 
my  ;  for,  fay  what  he  will,  an  enemy  will  not  believe 
him.  —  He  will  be  cautious  of  doing  it  even  to  a  friend, 

—  left  he  may  fufler  in   his  efteem  :  —  But  if  his  heart 
is  overcharged,  and  a  fecret  figh  for  arms  muft  have 
its  vent,   he  will  referve  it   for  the  ear  of  a  brother, 
who  knows  his  true  character  to    the  bottom,    and 
what  his  true  notions,   difpofitions,  and   principles  of 
honour  are  :   What,   I  hope,  I  have  been  in  all  thefe, 
brother  Shandy,  wculd  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  fay  ; 

—  much  worfe,  I  know,  have  I  been  than  I  ought,  — 
and  fomething  worfe,  perhaps,  than  I   think  :  —  but 
iiich  as  I  am,  you,  my  dear  brother  Shandy,  who  have 
fuck'd   the  fame  breads  with  me,—  and  with  whom  I 
have  been  brought   up  from   my  cradle,  —  and  from 
whofe  knowledge,  from   the  firft  hours  of  our  boyilh 

paf- 
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paflimes,  down  to  this,  I  have  concealed  no  one  aftiofi 
of  my  life,  and  fcarce  a  thought  in  it — fuch  as  I  am, 
brother,  you  muft  by  this  time  know  me,  with  all  my 
vices,  and  with  all  my  weakneffes  too,  whether  my 
age,  my  temper,  my  paifions,  or  my  underftanding. 

Tell  me  then,  my  dear  brother  Shandy,  upon  which 
of  them  it  is,  that  when  I  condemned  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  and  grieved  the  war  was  not  carried  on  with 
vigour  a  little  longer,  you  mould  think  your  brother 
did  it  upon  unworthy  views ;  or  that  in  wifhing  for 
war,  .he  mould  be  bad  enough  to  wifh  more  of  his 
fellow  creatures  flain,— more  flaves  made,  and  more 
families  driven  from  their  peaceful  habitations,  merely 
for  his  own  pleafure  : — Tell  me,  brother  Shandy,  upon 
what  one  deed  of  mine  do  you  ground  it? 

If,  when  I  was  a  fchool-boy,  I  could  not  hear  a  drum 
beat,  but  my  heart  beat  with  it — was  it  my  fault  ?  Did 
I  plant  the  propenfity  there  ?  Did  I  found  the  alarm 
within,  or  Nature  ? 

When  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Parifmus  and 
Parif menus,  and  Valentine  and  Or/on,  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  England  were  handed  around  the  fchool> 
—were  they  not  all  purchafed  with  my  own  pocket- 
money  ! — Was  that  felfifh,  brother  Shandy.  ?  When 
we  read  over  the  fiege  of  Troy,  which  lafted  ten  years 
and  eight  months, — though  with  fuch  a  train  of  artil* 
lery  as  we  had  at  Namur,  the  town  might  have  been 
carried  in  a  week — was  I  not  as  much  concerned  for . 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  as  any  boy  of  the  whole  fchool  ? 
Had  I  not  three  ftrokes  of  a  ferula  given  me,  two  on 

my 
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ftjy  right  hand,  and  one  on  my  left,  for  calling  Helena 
a  bitch  for  it  ?  Did  any  one  of  you  fhed  more  tears 
for  Hefior  ?  And  when  king  Priam  came  to  the  camp 
to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping  back  to  Troy 
without  it, — you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my 
dinner. 

— Did  that  befpeak  me  cruel  ?  Or,  becaufe,  brother 
Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out  into  the  camp,  and  my 
heart  panted  for  war, — was  it  a  proof  it  could  not  ach 
for  the  diftrefles  of  war  too  ? 

O  brother  !  'tis  one  thing  for  a  foldier  to  gather 
laurels, — >and  'tis  another  to  fcatter  cyprefs. 

— 'Tis  one  thing,  brother  Shandy,  for  a  foldier  to 
hazard  his  own  life — to  leap  firft  down  into  the  trench, 
where  he  is  fure  to  be  cut  in  pieces : — 'Tis  one  thing, 
from  public  fpifit  and  a  thirfl  of  glory,  to  enter  the 
breach  the  firft  man, — to  ftand  in  the  foremoft  rank, 
and  march  bravely  on  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
colours  flying  about  his  ears : — 'tis  one  thing,  I  fay, 
brother  Shandy,  to  do  this ; — and  'tis  another  thing  to 
reflect  on  the  miferies  of  war, — to  view  the  defolations 
of  whole  countries,  and  confider  the  intolerable  fatigues 
and  hardmips  which  the  foldier  himfelf,  the  inftrument 
who  works  them,  is  forced  (for  fix-pence  a-day,  if  he 
can  get  it)  to  undergo. 

Need  I  be  told,  dear  Torick,  as  I  was  by  you,  in 
Le  Fevre's  funeral  fermon,  That  fo  foft  and  gentle  a 
creature,  born  to  lo<ve  mercy  and  kindnefs,  as  man  is,  'was 
not  Jhapedfor  this?  But  why  did  you  not  add,  Torick, 
—if  not  by  NATURE, — that  he  is  fo  by  NECESSITY? 

K  —For 
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— For  what  is  war  ?  what  is  it,  Yorick,  when  fought  as 
ours  has  been,  upon  principles  of  Liberty,  and  upon 
principles  of  Honour — what  is  it,  but  the  getting  toge 
ther  of  quiet  and  harmlefs  people,  with  their  fwords  in 
their  hands,  to  keep  the  ambitious  and  the  turbulent 
within  bounds !  And  Heaven  is  my  witnefs,  brother 
Shandy,  that  the  pleafure  I  have  taken  in  thefe  things, 
—and  that  infinite  delight,  in  particular,  which  has  at 
tended  my  fieges  in  my  bowling-green,  has  rofe  within 
me,  and  I  hope  in  the  Corporal  too,  from  the  confci- 
oufnefs  we  both  had,  that  in  carrying  them  on,  we 
were  anfwering  the  great  end  of  our  creation. 

T.  SHANDY,   VOL.  III.  CHAP.  75. 


MERCY. 

MY  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of  injuries ;— - 
not  from  want  of  courage, — where  juft  occa- 
fions  prefented,  or  called  it  forth, — I  know  no  man 
under  whofe  arm  I  would  fooner  have  taken  fhelter ;— • 
nor  did  this  arife  from  any  injenfibility  or  obtufenefs  of 
his  intelle&ual  parts ; — he  was  of  a  peaceful,  placid 
nature, — no  jarring  element  in  it, — all  was  mixed  up 
fo  kindly  with  him  ;  my  uncle  Toby  had  fcarce  a  heart 
to  retaliate  upon  a  fly  : — Go, — fays  he  one  day  at  din* 
ner,  to  an  overgrown  one  which  had  buzzed  about 
his  nofe,  and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner  time, 

—and 


*-*and  which,  after  infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at 
laft — as  it  flew  by  him  ; — I'll  not  hurt  thee,  fays  my 
uncle  Toby,  rifing  from  his  chair,  and  going  acrofs  the 
room,  with  the  fly  in  his  hand, — I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
thy  head :— Go,  fay's  he,  lifting  up  the  fafh,  and  open 
ing  his  hand  as  he  fpoke,  to  let  it  efcape ; — go,  poor 
devil, — get  thee  gone ;  why  mould  I  hurt  thee  ?— 
This  world  furely  is  wide  enough  to  hold  thee  and  me. 

***  This  is  to  ferve  for  parents  and  governors,  in* 
ftead  of  a  whole  volume  upon  the  fubjeft. 

T»  SHANDY,     VOL.  I.  CHAP.  37. 


INDOLENCE. 

INCONSISTENT  foul  that  man  is !— languifhing 
under  wounds  which  he  has  the  power  to  heal  I— 
his  whole  life  a  contradiction  to  his  knowledge ! — his 
reafon,  that  precious  gift  of  God  to  him — (inflead  of 
pouring  in  oil)  ferving  but  to  fharpen  his  fenfibilities, — 
to  multiply  his  pains,  and  render  him  more  melancholy 
and  uneafy  under  them  ! — Poor  unhappy  creature,  that 
he  mould  do  fo  !— are  not  the  neceflary  caufes  of  mi- 
fery  in  this  life  enow,  but  he  muft  add  voluntary  ones 
to  his  ftock  of  forrow ; — ftruggle  againft  evils  which 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  fubmit  to  others,  which  a  tenth 
part  of  the  trouble  they  create  him,  would  remove 
from  his  heart  for  ever  ? 

T.  SHANDY,    VOL.  II.  CHAP.   14. 

K  2  CON- 
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CONSOLATION. 

T>  EFORE  an  affli&ion  is  digefted,  confolation  ever 
•^  comes  too  foon ; — and  after  it  is  digefted — it 
comes  too  late  :  there  is  but  a  mark  between  thefe  two, 
as  fine  almoft  as  a  hair,  for  a  comforter  to  take  aim  at. 

T.  SHANDY,    VOL.   II.  CHAP.  22, 


THE     STARLING. 

T>  ESHREW  the  fombre  pencil  I   faid  I  vaunt- 

ingly — for  I  envy  not  its  powers,  which 
paints  the  evils  of  life  with  fo  hard  and  deadly  a  co 
louring.  The  mind  fits  terrified  at  the  objedls  me  has 
magnified  herfelf,  and  blackened;  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  fize  and  hue,  (he  overlooks  them. — 'Tis 
true,  faid  I,  correcting  the  propofition — the  Baft  ilk  is 
not  an  evil  to  be  defpifed — but  ilrip  it  of  its  towers — • 
fill  up  the/oft — unbarricade  the  doors — call  it  limply 
a  confinement,  and  fuppofe  'tis  fome  tyrant  of  a  dif- 
temper — and  not  a  man  which  holds  you  in  it — the 
evil  vanifhes,  and  you  bear  the  other  half  without 
complaint. 

I  was  interrupted   in  the  hey-day  of  this  foliloquy, 
with  a  voice,  which   I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which 

complained  sf  it  could  not  get  out." 1  looked  up 

and 
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and  down  the  paflage,  and  feeing  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  I  went  out  without  farther  attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  paflage,  I  heard  the 
fame  words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up;  I 
faw  it  was  a  ftarling  hung  in  a  little  cage — "  I  can't 
get  out — I  can't  get  out,"  faid  the  ftarling. 

I  flood  looking  at  the  bird :  and  to  every  perfon 
who  came  through  the  paflage  it  ran  fluttering  to  the 
jfide  towards  which  they  approached  it,  with  the  fame 
lamentation  of  its  captivity — "  I  can't  get  out,"  faid 
the  ftarling — God  help  thee,  faid  I ;  but  I  will  let 
thee  out,  coft  what  it  will ;  fo  I  turned  about  the  cage 
to  get  the  door ;  it  was  twifted  and  double  twifted  fo 
faft  with  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open,  without 
pulling  it  to  pieces — I  took  both  hands  to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting 
his  deliverance,  and  thrufting  his  head  through  the 
trellis,  prefled  his  breaft  againft  it,  as  if  impatient— 
I  fear,  poor  creature  !  faid  I,  I  cannot  fet  thee  at  liber 
ty — "No,"  faid  the  ftarling — "I  can't  get  out— I 
can't  get  out,"  faid  the  ftarling. 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  afFeftions  more  tenderly 
awakened  :  nor  do  I  remember  an  incident  in  my  life, 
where  the  diflipated  fpirits,  to  which  my  reafon  had 
been  a  bubble,  were  fo  fuddenly  called  home.  Me 
chanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  fo  true  in  tune  to  nature 
were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they  overthrew 
all  my  fyftematic  reafonings  upon  the  Baftille  ;  and  I 
heavjly  walked  up  ftairs,  unfaying  every  word  I  had 
faid  in  going  down  them. 

Dif- 
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Difguife  thyfelf  as  thou  wilt,  ftill,  Slavery  !  faid  I 
•• — ftill  thou  art  a  bitter  draught !  and  though  thoufands 
in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art 
no  lefs  bitter  on  that  account. — *Tis  thou,  thrice  fweet 
and  gracious  goddefs !  addreffing  myfelf  to  LIBERTY, 
whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worfhip,  whofe  tafle 
is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  fo,  'till  NATVRE  herfelf 
fhall  change — no  tint  of  words  can  fpot  thy  [fnowy 
mantle,  or  chymic  power  turn  thy  fceptre  into  iron 

with  thee  to  fmile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  cruft, 

the  fwain  is  happier   than  his  monarch,   from  whofe 

court  thou  art  exiled, Gracious  Heaven  !   cried  I, 

kneeling  down  upon  the  laft  ftep  but  one  in  my  afcent 

•. Grant  me  but  health,   thou  great  Beftower  of  it, 

and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddefs  as  my  companion 

and  mower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  feems  good  unto 

thy  divine  providence,  upon   thofe  heads  which  are 
aching  for  them. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.   134. 


THE     CAPTIVE. 


PARIS. 

HPHE  bird  in  his  cage  purfued  me  into  my  room  ; 
I  fat  down  clofe  by  my  table,  and  leaning  my 


head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myfelf  th 
feries  of  confinement.     I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it, 
and  fo  I  gave  full  fcope  to  my  imagination. 

I  was 


I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  born  to  no  inheritance  but  flavery ;  but  find 
ing,  however  affefting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not 
bring  it  near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  fad  groups 
in  it  did  but  diftraft  me- 

1  took  a  fmgle  captive,  and  having  firft  mut 

him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the  twi 
light  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wafted  away  with  long  ex 
pectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  fick- 
nefs  of  the  heart  it  was  which  arifes  from  hopedeferr'd. 
Upon  looking  nearer,  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifh  :  in 
thirty  years  the  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fann'd  his 
blood— -he  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time — 
nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through 
his  lattice  : — his  children 

— But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed — and  I  was 
forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  ftraw, 
in  the  fartheft  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  al 
ternately  his  chair  and  bed  :  a  little  calendar  of  fmall 
flicks  were  laid  at  the  head,  notch'd  all  over  with  the 
difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  parted  there — he  had 
one  of  thofe  little  flicks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rufty 
nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  mifery  to  add  to 
the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he 
lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards  the  door,  then  caft 
it  down — (hook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work 
of  afflicYion.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he 
turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  ftick  upon  the  bundle 

—He 


-r-He  gave  a  deep  figh — I  faw  the  iron  enter  into  his 
foul — I  burfl  into  tears — I  could  not  fuftain  the  pifture 
of  confinement  which  my  fancy  had  drawn. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.   138. 


THE     DWARF, 

T  WAS  walking  down  that  lane  which  leads  from  the 
-*-  Caroufel  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  obferving  a  little 
boy  in  fome  diftrefs  at  the  fide  of  the  gutter,  which  ran 
down  the  middle  of  it,  I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
help'd  him  over.  Upon  turning  up  his  face  to  look 
at  him  after,  I  perceived  he  was  about  forty — Never 
mind,  faid  I ;  fome  good  body  will  do  as  much  for  me 
when  I  am  ninety. 

I  feel  fome  little  principles  within  me,  which  in 
cline  me  to  be  merciful  towards  the  poor  blighted  part 
of  my  fpecies,  who  have  neither  fize  or  ftrength  to 
get  on  in  the  world. — I  cannot  bear  to  fee  one  of  them 
trod  upon ;  and  had  fcarce  got  feated  beiide  an  old 
French  officer  at  the  Opera,  Comique,  ere  the  difguft 
was  exercifed,  by  feeing  the  very  thing  happen  under 
the  box  we  fat  in. 

At  the  end  of  the  orcheflra,  and  betwixt  that  and 
the  firft  fide-box,  there  is  a  fmall  efplanade  left,  where, 
when  the  houfe  is  full,  numbers  of  all  ranks  take 
fanftuary.  Though  you  ftand,  as  in  the  parterre,  you 
pay  the  fame  price  as  in  the  orcheftra.  A  poor  de- 

fencelefs 
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fencelefs  being  of  this  order  had  got  thru/I,  fome- 
how  or  other,  into  this  lucklefs  place  the  night 
was  hot,  and  he  was  furrounded  by  beings  two  feet 
and  a  half  higher  than  himfelf.  The  dwarf  fuffered 
inexpreffibly  on  both  fides ;  but  the  thing  which  in 
commoded  him  moft  was  a  tall  corpulent  German, 
near  feven  feet  high,  who  flood  dire&ly  betwixt  him 
and  all  poffibility  of  feeing  either  the  flage  or  the 
aftors.  The  poor  dwarf  did  all  he  could  to  get  a 
peep  at  what  was  going  forwards,  by  feeking  for 
fome little  opening  betwixt  the  Germans  arm  and  his 
body,  trying  firfl  one  fide,  then  the  other ;  but  the 
German  flood  fquare  in  the  mofl  unaccommodating 

pofture  that  can  be  imagined the   dwarf  might  as 

well  have  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepeft 
draw-well  in  Paris ;  fo  he  civilly  reached  up  his 
hand  to  the  German  s  fleeve,  and  told  him  his  diftrefs 

The  German  turn'd  his  head  back,  look'ddown 

upon  him  as  Goliab  did  upon  David — and  unfeelingly 
refumed  his  poflure. 

I  was  juft  then  taking  a  pinch  of  fnuff  out  of  my 
Monk's  little  horn-box — And  how  would  thy  meek 
and  courteous  fpirit,  my  dear  Monk  !  fo  temper'd  to 
bear  and  forbear  ! — how  fweetly  would  it  have  lent  an 
ear  to  this  poor  foul's  complaint ! 

The  old  French  officer  feeing  me  lift  up  my  eyes 
with  an  emotion,  as  I  made  the  apoftrophe,  took  the 
liberty  to  afk  me  what  was  the  matter  ? — I  told  him 
the  flory  in  three  words ;  and  added,  how  inhuman 
it  was. 

By 
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By  this  time  the  dwarf  was  driven  to  extremes, 
and  in  his  firft  tranfports,  which  are  generally  unrea-N 
fonable,  had  told  the  German  hex  would  cut  off  his 
long  queu  with  his  knife — The  German  look'd  back 
coolly,  and  told  him  he  was  welcome,  if  he  could 
reach  it. 

An  injury  fharpened  by  an  infult,be  it  to  who  it  will, 
makes  every  man  of  fentiment  a  party  ;  I  could  have 
leaped  out  of  the  box  to  have  redrefled  it. — The  old 
French  officer  did  it  with  much  lefs  confuiion  ;  for 
leaning  a  little  over,  and  nodding  to  a  fentinel,  and 
pointing  at  the  fame  time  with  his  finger  to  the  dif- 
trefs — the  fentinel  made  his  way  to  it. — There  was  no 
occafion  to  tell  the  grievance — the  thing  told  itfelf ; 
fo  thrufting  back  the  German  inftantly  with  his  mufket 
• — he  took  the  poor  dwarf  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him 
before  him — This  is  noble  !  faid  1,  clapping  my  hands 
together — And  yet  you  would  not  permit  this,  faid 
the  old  officer,  in  England. 

In  England,  dear  Sir,  faid  I,  <we  all  Jit  at  our  eafe. 

The  old  French  officer  would  have  fet  me  at  unity 
with  myfelf,  in  cafe  1  had  been  at  variance, — by  fay 
ing  it  was  a  bon  mot — and  as  a  bon  mot  is  always  worth 
fomething  at  Paris,  he  offered  me  a  pinch  of  fnuff. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.    113* 


CHARITY. 
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CHARITY. 

~\\  7HEN all  is  ready, and  every  article  is  difputed 
and  paid  for  in  the  inn,  unlefs  you  are  a  little 
four'd  by  the  adventure,  there  is  always  a  matter  to 
compound  at  the  door,  before  you  can  get  into  your 
chaife,  and  that  is  with  the  fons  and  daughters  of  po 
verty,  who  furround  you.  Let  no  man  fay,  (<  Let 
them  go  to  the  devil ;" — 'tis  a  cruel  journey  to  fend  a 
few  miferables,  and  they  have  had  fufferings  enow 
without  it:  I  always  think  it  better  to  take  a  few 
fous  out  in  my  hand;  and  I  would  counfel  every 
gentle  traveller  to  do  fo  likewife  ;  he  need  not  be  fo 
exaft  in  fetting  down  his  motives  for  giving  them — 
they  will  be  regiflered  elfewhere. 

For  my  own  part,  there  is  no  man  gives  fo  little 
as  I  do  ;  for  few  that  I  know  have  fo  little  to  give : 
but  as  this  was  the  firft  public  aft  of  my  charity  in 
France,  I  took  the  more  notice  of  it. 

A-well-a-day  !  faid  I,  I  have  but  eight  fous  in  the 
world,  mewing  them  in  my  hand,  and  there  are  eight 
poor  men  and  eight  poor  women  for  'em. 

A  poor  tatter'd  foul,  without  a  fhirt  on,  inftantly 
withdrew  his  claim,  by  retiring  two  fleps  out  of  the 
circle,  and  making  a  difqualifying  bow,  on  his  part. 
Had  the  whole  parterre  cried  out  Place  aux  dames  / 
with,  one  voice,  it  would  not  ha,ve  conveyed  the 
fentiment  of  a  deference  for  the  fex  with  half  the 
effecl. 

Juft 


Juft  Heaven !  for  what  wife  reafon  haft  thou  ordered 
it,  that  beggary  and  urbanity,  which  are  at  fuch 
variance  in  other  countries,  fhould  find  a  way  to  be  at 
unity  in  this  ? 

I  infifted  upon  prefenting  him  with  a  fmgle  fous, 
merely  for  his  politeffe. 

A  poor  little  dwarfifh,  brifk  fellow,  who  flood 
over-againft  me  in  the  circle,  putting  fomething  firft 
under  his  arm,  which  had  once  been  a  hat,  took  his 
fnuff-box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  generoufly  offered  a 
pinch  on  both  fides  of  him ;  it  was  a  gift  of  confe- 
quence,  and  modeftly  declined — The  poor  little  fel 
low  prefs'd  it  upon  them  with  a  nod  of  welcome- 
nefs. — Prenex  en — prenez,  faid  he,  looking  another 
way;  fo  they  each  took  a  pinch. — Pity  thy  box 
Ihould  ever  want  one,  faid  I  to  myfelf ;  fo  I  put  a 
couple  of  fous  into  it — taking  a  fmall  pinch  out  of  his 
box,  to  enhance  the  value,  as  I  did  it — He  felt  the 
weight  of  the  fecond  obligation  more  than  that  of  the 
firft — 'twas  doing  him  an  honour — the  other  was  only 
doing  him  a  charity — and  he  made  me  a  bow  down 
to  the  ground  for  it. 

— Here!  faid  I  to  an  old  foldier  with  one  hand, 
who  had  been  campaigned  and  worn  out  to  death  in 
the  fervice — here's  a  couple  of  fous  for  thee.  Vive 
It  Rot!  faid  the  old  foldier. 

I  had  then  but  three  fous  left;  fo  I  gave  one, 
fimply  pour  P  amour  de  Dieu,  which  was  the  footing  on 
which  it  was  begg'd — The  poor  woman  had  a  diflo- 

cated 


eated  hip;  fo  it  could  not  well  be  upon  any  other 
motive. 

Mon  cber  £sf  tres  charitable  Monfteur — There's  no  op- 
pofmg  this,  faid  I. 

Mylord  Anglois — the  very  found  was  worth  the 
money — fo  I  gave  my  loft  fous  for  */.  But  in  the  eager- 
nefs  of  giving,  I  overlook'd  a  patwre  bonteux,  who 
had  no  one  to  afk  a  fous  for  him,  and  who,  I  be 
lieved,  would  have  perimed  ere  he  could  have  afked 
one  for  himfelf ;  he  flood  by  the  chaife,  a  little  without 
the  circle,  and  wiped  a  tear  from  a  face  which, 
I  thought,  had  feen  better  days — Good  God  !  faid  I — 

and  I  have  not  one  {ingle  fous  left  to  give  him 

But  you  have  a  thoufand !  cried  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
ftirring  within  me — fo  I  gave  him — no  matter  what — 
I  am  afhamed  to  fay  bow  much,  now — and  was  aihamed 
to  think  how  little,  then  ;  fo  if  the  reader  can  form 
any  conjecture  of  my  difpoiition,  as  thefe  two  fixed 
points  are  given  him,  he  may  judge  within  a  livre  or 
two  what  was  the  precife  fum. 

I  could  afford  nothing  for  the  reft,  but  Dieu  <vous 
benijje — Et  k  Ion  Dieu  <vous  be'niffe  encore — faid  the  old 
foldier,  the  dwarf,  &c.  The  pauvre  bonteux  could  fay 
nothing — he  pull'd  out  a  little  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  face  as  he  turned  away — and  I  thought  he 
thanked  me  more  than  them  all. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,   P.  66. 


REFLEC- 


REFLECTIONS   ON   DEATH. 

THE  Corporal 

Tread  lightly  on  his  afhes,.yemen  of  genius, — foi* 
he  was  your  kinfman  : 

Weed  his  grave  clean,  ye  men  of  goodnefs, — for  he 
was  your  brother. — Oh  Corporal !  had  I  thee  but 
now, — now,  that  I  am  able  to  give  thee  a  dinner  and 
protection, — how  would  I  cherifh  thee !  thou  ftiouldft 
wear  thy  Montero-cap  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
every  day  of  the  week, — and  when  it  was  worn  out, 
I  would  purchafe  thee  a  couple  like  it ; — but  alas  I 
alas !  alas !  now  that  I  can  do  this  in  fpite  of  their 
reverences — the  occafion  is  loft — for  thou  art  gone  ; 
— thy  genius  fled  up  to  the  ftars  from  whence  it  came ; 
— and  that  warm  heart  of  thine,  with  all  its  generoui 
and  open  veifels,  comprefled  into  a  clod  of  the  valley  I 

But  what  is  this — what  is  this,  to  that  future  and 
dreaded  page,  where  I  look  towards  the  velvet  pall, 
decorated  with  the  military  enfigns  of  thy  m after— 
the  firft — the  foremoft  of  created  beings  ;  where  I 
mall  fee  thee,  faithful  fervant,  laying  his  fword  and 
fcabbard  with  a  trembling  hand  acrofs  his  coffin,  and 
then  turning,  pale  as  afhes,  to  the  door,  to  take  his 
mourning  horfe  by  the  bridle,  to  follow  his  hearfe,  as 
he  dire&ed  thee; — where— all  my  father's  fyftems  mall 
be  baffled  by  his  forrows ;  and,  in  fpite  of  his  philo- 

fophyj 
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Ibphy,*!  mall  behold  him,  as  he  infpe&s  the  lackered 
plate,  twice  taking  his  fpeclacles  from  off  his  nofe, 
to  wipe  away  the  dew  which  nature  had  fhed  upon 
them — when  I  fee  him  call  the  rofemary  with  an  air 
of  difconfolation,  which  cries  through  my  ears, — O 
Toby  /  in  what  corner  of  the  world  mail  I  feek  thy 
fellow. 

— Gracious  powers!  which  erft  have  opened  the 
lips  of  the  dumb  in  his  diftrefs,  and  made  the  tongue 
of  the  ftammerer  fpeak  plain — when  I  lhall  arrive  at 
this  dreaded  page,  deal  not  with  me,  then,  with  a 
ilinted  hand. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  HI.  C,  63. 


PLEASURES    OF 

OBSERVATION    AND    STUDY. 

— — Y  T  7HAT  a  large  volume  of  adventures  may 
W  be  grafped  within  this  little  fpan  of  life, 
by  him  who  interefts  his  heart  in  every  thing,  and 
who,  having  eyes  to  fee  what  time  and  chance  are 
perpetually  holding  out  to  him  as  he  journeyeth  on 
his  way,  mifles  nothing  he  can  fairly  lay  his  hands 
on! 

—If  this  won't  turn  out  fomething — another  will 
—no  matter — 'tis  an  effay  upon  human  nature — I  get 

iny 
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my  labour  for  my  pains — 'tis  enough — the  pleafure  of 
the  experiment  has  kept  my  fenfes,  and  the  beft  part  of 
my  blood  awake,  and  laid  the  grofs  to  fleep. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
Jkela,  and  cry,  JTis  all  barren — And  fo  it  is  ;  and  fo 
is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cultivate  the 
fruits  it  offers.  I  declare,  faid  I,  clapping  my  hands 
cheerily  together,  that  were  1  in  a  defart,  I  would  find 
out  wherewith  in  it  to  call  forth  my  affections — If  I 
could  do  no  better,  I  would  fatten  them  upon  fome 
fweet  myrtle,  or  feek  fome  melancholy  cyprefs  to 
conned  myfelf  to — I  would  court  their  made,  and 
greet  them  kindly  for  their  protection — I  would  cut 
my  name  upon  them,  and  (Wear  they  were  the  lovelieft 
trees  throughout  the  defart :  if  their  leaves  withered, 
I  w<5uld  teach  myfelf  to  mourn,  and  when  they  re 
joiced,  I  would  rejoice  along  with  them. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.   5!* 


FEELING    AND    BENEFICENCE. 

WAS  it  Mac&ay's   regiment,  quoth  my   uncle 
Toby,  where  the  poor  grenadier  was  fo  un 
mercifully  whipp'd   at  Bruges  about  the  ducats  ? 

O  Chrift  !  he  was  innocent !  cried  Trim,  with  a  deep 

figh. And  he   was  whipp'd,  may  it  pleafe  your 

honour,    almoft  to  death's   door. — They  had  better 
have  mot  him  outright,  as  he  begged,  and  he  had 

gone 


gone  direftly  to  heaven,  for  he  was  as  innocent  as 
your  honour. — I  thank  thee,  Trim,  quoth  my  uncle 
Toby.  I  never  think  of  his,  continued  Trim,  and 
my  poor  brother  Tom's  misfortunes,  for  we  were  all 
three  fchool-fellows,  but  I  cry  like  a  coward. — Tears 
are  no  proof  of  cowardice,  Trim  ;  I  drop  them  oft- 
times  myfelf,  cried  my  uncle  Ttfy — I  know  your 
honour  does,  replied  Trim,  and  fo  am  not  alhamed 

of  it  myfelf. But  to  think,    may  it  pleafe  your 

honour,  continued  Trim, — a  tear  ftealing  into  the  cor 
ner  of  his  eye  as  he  fpoke to  think  of  two  vir 
tuous  lads,  with  hearts  as  warm  in  their  bodies,  and 
as  honeft  as  God  could  make  them — the  children  of 
honeft  people,  going  forth  with  gallant  fpirits  to  feek 
their  fortunes  in  the  world — and  fall  into  fuch  evils ! 
poor  Tom  !  to  be  tortured  upon  a  rack  for  nothing — • 
but  marrying  a  Jew's  widow  who  fold  faufages— 
honeft  Dick  Johnfon's  foul  to  be  fcourged  out  of  his 
body,  for  the  ducats  another  man  put  in  his  knapfack  1 
— O  ! — thefe  are  misfortunes,  cried  7r//»,  pulling  out 
his  handkerchief, — thefe  are  misfortunes,— may  it 
pleafe  your  honour,  worth  laying  down  and  crying 
over. 

-— 'Twould  be  a  pity,   Trim,  quoth  my  uncle  Tofy, 

thou  Ihould'ft   ever  feel  forrow  of  thy  own, thou 

feeleft  it  fo  tenderly  for  others.  -Alack-a-day,  re 
plied  the  Corporal,  brightening  up  his  face — your 
honour  knows  I  have  neither  wife  or  child — I  can 
have  no  forrows  in  this  world.  As  few  as  any  man, 
replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  nor  can  I  fee  how  a  fellow 
L  of 
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of  thy  light  heart  can  fuffer,  but  from  the  diftrefs  of 
poverty  in  thy  old  age — when  thou  art  paft  all  fer- 
vices,  Trim, — and  haft  outlived  thy  friends.  An't 
pleafe  your  honour,  never  fear,  replied  Trim,  cheerily. 
—But  I  would  have  thee  never  fear,  Trim,  replied 
my  uncle  Toby  ;  and  therefore,  continued  my  uncle 
Toby,  throwing  down  his  crutch,  and  getting  upon 
his  legs  as  he  uttered  the  word  therefore-^—  in  recom- 
pence,  Trim,  of  thy  long  fidelity  to  me,  and  that 
goodnefs  of  thy  heart  I  have  had  fuch  proofs  of— 
whilft  thy  matter  is  worth  a  milling— thou  malt 
never  alk  elfewhere,  Trim,  for  a  penny.  Trim  at 
tempted  to  thank  my  uncle  Toby,,  but  had  not  power — 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  fafter  than  he  could 
wipe  them  off — he  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breaft— 
made  a  bow  to  the  ground,  and  (hut  the  door. 
—I  have  left  Trim  my  bowling-green,  cried  my 
uncle  Toby — My  father  fmiled — I  have  left  him  more 
over,  a  penfion,  continued  my  uncle  Toby — My  father 
looked  grave. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  II.  C.  39. 


SLAVERY. 

CONSIDER  flavery, — what  it  is, how  bitter  a 
draught,  and  how  many    millions    have  been 

made  to  drink  it ;- which,  if  it  can  poifon  all  earthly 

happinefs  when   exercifed  barely  upon  our  bodies, 

what 


what  muft  it  be,  when  it  comprehends  both  the  flavery 
of  body  and  mind  ?  To  conceive  this,  look  into  the 
hiftory  of  the  Romijb  church  and  her  tyrants  (or  ra 
ther  executioners) ,  who  feem  to  have  taken  pleafure 
in  the  pangs  and  convuliions  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Examine  the  Inquifition,    hear  the  melancholy 

notes  founded  in  every  cell. — Confider  the  anguifti 
of  mock-trials,  and  the  exquifite  tortures  confequent 
thereupon,  mercilefsly  infli&ed  upon  the  unfortunate, 
where  the  racked  and  weary  foul  has  fo  often  wiftied 
to  take  its  leave, — but  cruelly  not  fuffered  to  depart 

Confider  how   many   of  thefe   helplefs  wretches 

have  been  hauled  from  thence,  in  all  periods  of  this 
tyrannic  ufurpation,  to  undergo  the  mafTacres  and 
flames  to  which  a  falfe  and  bloody  religion  has  con 
demned  them. 

— Let  us  behold  him  in  another  light 

If  we  confider  man  as  a  creature  full  of  wants  and 
neceffities  (whether  real  or  imaginary),  which  he  is  not 
able  to  fupply  of  himfelf,  what  a  train  of  difappoint- 
ments,  vexations,  and  dependances  are  to  be  feeri 
ifluing  from  thence  to  perplex  and  make  his  way  un- 
eafy  !— How  many  joftlings  and  hard  flruggles  do 
we  undergo  in  making  our  way  in  the  world  1 — How 
barbaroufly  held  back  ! — How  often  and  bafely  over 
thrown,  in  aiming  only  at  getting  bread  ! — How  many 
of  us  never  attain  it — at  leaft  not  comfortably, — but 
from  various  unknown  caufes — eat  it  all  our  lives  long- 
in  bitternefs ! 

L  2  OPPRESSION 
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OPPRESSION  VANQUISHED. 

T  HAVE  not  been  a  furlong  from  Shandy  Halt 
•*•  fince  I  wrote  to  you  laft — but  why  is  my  pen  fo 
perverfe?  I  have  been  to  *****,  and  my  errand  was 
of  fo  peculiar  a  nature,  that  I  muft  give  you  an  ac 
count  of  it.  You  will  fcarce  believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you  it  was  to  out-juggle  a  juggling  attorney  ;  to  put 
craft  and  all  its  power  to  defiance ;  and  to  obtain 
juftice  from  one — who  has  a  heart  fell  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  miftakes  of  honeft  fimplicity, 
and  who  has  raifed  a  confiderable  fortune  by  artifice 
and  injuftice.  However,  I  gained  my  point !— it  was 
a  ftar  and  garter  to  me ;  the  matter  was  as  follows : 

"  A  poor  man,  the  father  of  my  Veftal,  having  by 
"  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  during  a  courfe  of  many  labo- 
ts  rious  years,  faved  a  fmall  Aim  of  money,  applied 
€t  to  this  fcribe  to  put  it  out  to  ufe  for  him :  this  was 
"  done,  and  a  bond  given  for  the  money.  The 
"  honeft  man,  having  no  place  in  his  cottage  which 
"  he  thought  fufficiently  fecure,  put  it  in  a  hole  in 
"  the  thatch,  which  had  ferved  inftead  of  a  ftrong 
"  box  to  keep  his  money.  In  this  fituation  the  bond 
"  remained  'till  the  time  of  receiving  his  intereft 
"  drew  nigh.  But,  alas !  the  rain  which  had  done 
«f  no  mifchief  to  his  gold,  had  found  out  his  paper 
"  fecurity,  and  had  rotted  it  to  pieces !"  It  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  paint  the  diftrefs  of  the  old 

countryman 
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countryman  upon  this  difcovery; — he  came  to  me 
weeping,  and  begged  my  advice  and  affiftance ! — it 
cut  me  to  the  heart ! 

Frame  to  yourfelf  the  picture  of  a  man  upwards  of 
fixty  years  of  age — who  having  with  much  penury 
and  more  toil,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  legacy, 
fcraped  together  about  fourfcore  pounds  to  fupport 
him  in  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  to  be  a  little 
portion  for  his  child  when  he  mould  be  dead  and 
gone — loft  his  little  hoard  at  once — and,  to  aggravate 
his  misfortune — by  his  own  negleft  and  incaution.— - 
"  if  I  was  young,  Sir,  (faid  he)  my  affliction  would 
"  have  been  light — -r-and  J  might  have  obtained  it 

"  again ! but  I  have  loft  my  comfort  when  I  moft 

"  wanted  it!  my  ftaff  is  taken  from  me  when  I 
ts  cannot  go  alone ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  expeft  in 
"  future  life,  but  the  unwilling  charity  of  a  parifti- 
"  officer."  Never  in  my  whole  life  did  I  wifh  to  be 
rich,  with  fo  good  a  grace,  as  at  this  time!  What  a 
luxury  would  it  have  been  to  have  faid  to  this  afflicted 
fellow- creature,  "  There  is  thy  money — go  thy  ways 
— and  be  at  peace." 

But  alas !  the  Shandy  family  were  never  much  en 
cumbered  with  money  ;  and  I  (the  pooreft  of  them  all) 
could  only  affift  him  with  good  counfel ; — but  I  did 
not  flop  here. 

I  went  myfelf  with  him  to  *****,  where,  byper- 
fuafion,  threats,  and  fome  art,  which  (by  the  bye)  in 
fuch  a  caufe,  and  with  fuch  an  opponent,  was  very 
juftifiable— *I  fent  my  poor  client  back  to  his  home, 

with 
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with  his  comfort  and  his  bond  reftored  to  him.    Bravo ! 
Bravo ! 

If  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  any  thing, — it 
is  of  a  good  action,  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  any 
bafe  intereft  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

LETTER  VI.  TO  HIS   FRIENDS. 


FORGIVENESS  OF  INJURIES. 

TTis  the  mild  and  quiet  half  of  the  world,  who  are 
generally  outraged  and  borne  down  by  the  other 
half  of  it ;  but  in  this  they  have  the  advantage  ;  what 
ever  be  the  fenfe  of  their  wrongs,  that  pride  flands  not 
fo  watchful  a  fentinel  over  their  forgivenefs,  as  it  does 
in  the  breafts  of  the  fierce  and  froward  ;  we  mould  all 
of  us,  I  believe,  be  more  forgiving  than  we  are,  would 
the  world  but  give  us  leave  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  interpofe 
its  ill  offices  in  remiffions,  efpecially  of  this  kind :  the 
truth  is,  it  has  its  laws,  to  which  the  heart  is  not  always 
a  party  ;  and  ads  fo  like  an  unfeeling  engine  in  all 
cafes  without  diftinaion,  that  it  requires  all  the  firmnefs 
of  the  moft  fettled  humanity  to  bear  up  againft  it. 

SERM.  xviii.  p.  61. 


HAPPINESS. 


HAPPINESS. 

HT'HE  great  purfuit  of  man  is  after  happinefs :  it 
-*•  is  the  firft  and  flrongeft  defire  of  his  nature ; 
—in  every  ftage  of  his  life,  he  fearches  for  it  as  for 
hidden  treafure ;  courts  it  under  a  thoufand  different 
fhapes, — and  though  perpetually  difappointed, — ftill 
perfifts, — runs  after  apd  inquires  for  it  afrefti — afks 
every  pafTenger  who  comes  in  his  way,  Who  willjhew 
him  any  good?  who  will  aflifl  him  in  the  attainment  of 
it,  or  direct  him  to  the  difcovery  of  this  great  end  of 
all  his  wi  flies  ? 

He  is  told  by  one,  to  fearch  for  it  among  the  more 
gay  and  youthful  pleafures  of  life,  in  fcenes  of  mirth 
and  fprightlinefs,  where  happinefs  ever  prefide?»  'and 
is  ever  to  be  known  by  the  joy  and  laughter  which 
he  will  fee  at  once  painted  in  her  looks.  A  fecond, 
with  a  graver  afpeft,  points  out  to  the  coitly  dwellings 
which  pride  and  extravagance  have  erected  : — tells 
the  inquirer,  that  the  object  he  is  in  fearch  of  inhabits 
there,— that  happinefs  lives  only  in  company  with  the 
great,  in  the  midft  of  much  pomp  and  outward  flate, 
that  he  will  eafily  find  her  out  by  the  coat  of  many 
colours  me  has  on,  and  the  great  luxury  and  expence 
of  equipage  and  furniture  with  which  me  always  fits 
furrounded. 

The  Mifer  blefTes  God  ! — wonders  how  any  one 
would  miflead  and  wilfully  put  him  upon  fo  wrong  a 

fcent— 


fcent — convinces  him  that  happinefs  and  extravagance 
never  inhabited  under  the  fame  roof;  that  if  he 
would  not  be  difappointed  in  his  fearch,  he  muft 
look  into  the  plain  and  thrifty  dwellings  of  the  prur 
dent  man,  who  knows  and  underftands  the  worth  of 
money,  and  cautioufly  lays  it  up  againft  an  evil  hour : 
that  it  is  not  the  proftitution  of  wealth  upon  the  paf- 
fions,  or  the  parting  with  it  at  all  that  conftitutes 
happinefs — but  that  it  is  the  keeping  it  together,  and 
the  having  and  holding  it  faft  to  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  which  are  the  chief  attributes  that  form  this  great 
idol  of  human  worfhip,  to  which  fo  much  incenfe  is 
offered  up  every  day. 

The  Epicure,  though  he  eafily  rectifies  fo  grofs  a 
miftake,  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  plunges  him,  if  pofli- 
ble,  into  a  greater ;  for  hearing  the  object  of  his  pur- 
fuit  to  be  happinefs,  and  knowing  of  no  other  hap 
pinefs  than  what  is  feated  immediately  in  his  fenfes — • 
he  fends  the  inquirer  there;  tells  him  'tis  vain  to 
fearch  elfewhere  for  it,  than  where  nature  herfelf  has 
placed  it — in  the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  the 
appetites,  which  are  given  us  for  that  end  :  and  in  a 
word — if  he  will  not  take  his  opinion  in  the  matter- 
he  may  truft  the  word  of  a  much  wifer  man,  who 
has  allured  us — that  there  is  nothing  better  in  this 
world,  than  that  a  man  mould  eat  and  drink,  and  re 
joice  in  his  works,  and  make  his  foul  enjoy  good  in  his 
labour  :  for  that  is  his  portion. 

To  refcue  him  from  this  brutal  experiment — Am 
bition  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  carries  him  into  the 

world,— 
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world, — fliews  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
the  glory  of  them,  points  out  the  many  ways  of  ad 
vancing  his  fortune,  and  raifing  himfelf  to  honour,—- 
Jays  before  his  eyes  alj  the  charms  and  bewitching 
temptations  of  power,  and  afks,  if  there  can  be  any 
happinefs  in  this  world  like  that  of  being  carefled, 
courted,  flattered,  and  followed  ? 

To  clofe  all,  the  Philofopher  meets  him  buttling 
in  the  full  career  of  his  purfuit — flops  him — tells  him, 
if  he  is  in  fearch  of  happinefs,  he  is  far  gone  out  of  his 
way.  That  this  deity  has  long  been  baniftied  from 
noife  and  tumults,  where  there  was  no  reft  found  for 
her,  and  was  fled  into  folitude  far  from  all  commerce 
pf  the  world ;  and,  in  a  word,  if  he  would  find  her,  he 
muft  leave  this  bufy  and  intriguing  fcene,  and  go  back 
to  that  peaceful  fcene  of  retirement  and  books,  from 
which  he  at  firft  fet  out. 

In  this  circle  too  often  does  a  man  run,  tries  all 
experiments,  and  generally  fits  down  wearied  and  dif- 
fatisfied  with  them  all  at  laft— in  utter  defpair  of  ever 
accompliming  what  he  wants — nor  knowing  what  to 
truft  to  after  fo  many  difappointments ;  or  where 
to  lay  the  fault,  whether  in  the  incapacity  of  his  own 
nature,  or  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  enjoyments 
fhem  elves. 

SERM.   I.  P.   I. 


TRIBUTE 


TRIBUTE    OF    AFFECTION. 

MY  heart  flops  me  to  pay  thee,  my  dear  uncles 
Toby,  once  for  all,  the  tribute  I  owe  thy  good- 
nefs ;  here  let  me  thruft  my  chair  afide,  and  kneel 
down  upon  the  ground,  whilft  I  am  pouring  forth 
the  warmeft  fentiments  of  love  for  thee,  and  venera 
tion  for  the  excellency  of  thy  character,  that  ever 

virtue  and  nature  kindled  in  a  nephew's  bofom. 

Peace  and  comfort  reft  for  ever  more  upon  thy  head  ! 
— Thou  enviedft  no  man's  comforts,  infultedft  no 
man's  opinions. — Thou  blackenedft  no  man's  character, 
— devouredft  no  man's  bread :  gently,  with  faithful 
Trim  behind  thee,  didft  thou  amble  round  the  little 
circle  of  thy  pleafures,  joftling  no  creature  in  the  way  : 
— for  each  one's  forrows  thou  hadft  a  tear, — for  each 
man's  need  thou  hadft  a  milling.  Whilft  I  am  worth 
one,  to  pay  a  weeder, — thy  path  from  thy  door  to  thy 
bowling-green  mail  never  be  grown  up — Whilft  there 
is  a  rood  and  a  half  of  land  in  the  Shandy  family,  thy 
fortifications,  my  dear  uncle  Toby,  mall  never  be  de- 
moliih'd. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  II.  CHAP.  27. 
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YORICK's  DEATH  A  BROKEN  HEART. 

r  I  ^HE  Mortgager,  and  Mortgagee  differ  the  one 
•*•  from  the  other,  not  more  in  length  of  purfe, 
than  the  Defter  and  Jeftee  do,  in  that  of  memory. 
But  in  this  the  comparifon  between  them  runs,  as 
the  fcholiafts  call  it,  upon  all  fours ;  (which,  by , |  the 
bye,  is  upon  one  or  two  legs  more  than  fome  of  the 
befl  of  Homer's  can  pretend  to) ; — namely,  That  the 
one  raifes  a  fum,  and  the  other  a  laugh  at  your  expence, 
and  thinks  no  more  about  it.  Intereft,  however,  ftill 
runs  on  in  both  cafes ; — the  periodical  or  accidental 
payments  of  it,  juftferving  to  keep  the  memory  of  the 
affair  alive  ;  'till  at  length,  in  fome  evil  hour, 
pop  comes  the  creditor  upon  each,  and  by  demanding 
principal  upon  the  fpot,  together  with  full  interefl  to 
the  very  day,  makes  them  both  feel  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations. 

As  the  reader  (for  I  hate  your  //})  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  I  need  not  fay  more  to 
fatisfy  him,  that  my  HERO  could  not  go  on  at  this 
rate  without  fome  flight  experience  of  thefe  inciden 
tal  mementos.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  he  had  wantonly 
involved  himfelf  in  a  multitude  of  fmall  book-debts 
of  this  ftamp,  which,  notwithftanding  Eugenius's  fre 
quent  advice,  he  too  much  difregarded ;  thinking, 
that  as  not  one  of  them  was  contracted  through  any 
malignancy, — but,  on  the  contrary,  from  an  honefty 

of 


of  mind,  and  a  mere  jocundity  of  humour,  they  would 
all  of  them  be  crofs'd  out  in  courfe. 

Eugcnius  would  never  admit  this ;  and  would  often 
tell  him,  that  one  day  or  other  he  would  certainly  he 
reckoned  with :  and  he  would  often  add,  in  an  ac 
cent  of  forrowful  apprehenfion, -to  the  uttermoft 

mite.  To  which  Torick,  with  his  ufual  careleflhefs  of 
heart,  would  as  often  anfwer  with  a  pfhaw  ! — and  if 

the  fubjeft  was  ftarted  in  the  fields, with  a  hop, 

Ikip,  and  a  jump  at  the  end  of  it;  but  if  clofe  pent 
up  in  the  focial  chimney-corner,  where  the  culprit  was 
barricado'd  in,  with  a  table  and  a  couple  of  arm 
chairs,  .and  could  not  fo  readily  fly  off  in  a  tangent, — 
Eugenius  would  then  go  on  with  his  ledlure  upon  dif- 
cretion  in  words  to  this  purpofe,  though  fomewhat 
better  put  together. 

Truft  me,  dear  Torick,  this  unwary  pleafantry  of 
thine  will  fooner  or  later  bring  thee  into  fcrapes  and 
difficulties,  which  no  after-wit  can  extricate  thee  out 
of  In  thefe  fallies,  too  oft,  I  fee,  it  happens  that 
a  perfon  laughed  at,  confiders  himfelf  in  the  light  of  a 
perfon  injured,  with  all  the  rights  of  fuch  a  fituation 
belonging  to  him  ;  and  when  thou  vieweft  him  in  that 
light  too,  and  reckons  up  his  friends,  his  family,  his 

kindred  and  allies, •  and  mufters  up  with  them  the 

many  recruits  that  will  lift  under  him  from  a  fenfe  of 

common  danger; 'tis  no  extravagant  arithmetic 

to  fay,  that  for  every  ten  jokes, thou  haft  got  an 

hundred  enemies ;  and  till  thou  haft  gone  on,  and 
raifed  a  fwarm  of  wafps  about  thine  ears,  and  art  half 

Hung 
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ftung  to  death  by  them,  thou  wilt  never  be  convinced 
it  is  fo. 

I  cannot  fufpeft  it  in  the  man  whom  I  efteem,  that 
there  is  the  leaft  fpur  from  fpleen,  or  malevolence  of 
intent  in  thefe  fallies — I  believe  and  know  them  to 
be  truly  honeft  and  fportive : — But  confider,  my  dear 
lad,  that  fools  cannot  diftinguifh  this, — and  that 
knaves  will  not : — and  thou  knoweft  not  what  it  is, 
either  to  provoke  the  one,  or  to  make  merry  with  the 
other : — whenever  they  aflbciate  for  mutual  defence, 
depend  upon  it,  they  will  carry  on  the  war  in  fuch  a 
manner  againft  thee,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  make  thee 
heartily  fick  of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too. 

Revenge,  from  fome  baneful  corner,  mall  level  a 
tale  of  difhonour  at  thee,  which  no  innocence  of  heart 
or  integrity  of  conduct  mall  fet  right. The  for 
tunes  of  thy  houfe  mall  totter, — thy  character,  which 
led  the  way  to  them,  mail  bleed  on  every  fide  of  it, — 
thy  faith  queftioned, — thy  works  belied — thy  wit  for 
gotten — thy  learning  trampled  on.  To  wind  up  the 
lafl  fcene  of  thy  tragedy,  CRUELTY  and  COW 
ARDICE,  twin  ruffians,  hired  and  fet  on  by  MALICE 
in  the  dark,  lhall  ftrike  together  at  all  thy  infirmities 

and   miftakes : The  bell  of  us,  my  dear  lad,  lie 

open  there, — and  trull  me, — truft  me,  Yorick,  when  to 
gratify  a  private  appetite,  it  is  once  refolded  upon,  that 
an  innocent  and  an  helplefs  creature  Jhall  be  facrificed,  'tis 
an  eafy  matter  to  pick  up  fticks  enough  from  any  thicket 
•where  it  has  frayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  up  with. 

Yorick 


Torick  fcarce  ever  heard  the  fad  vaticination  of 
his  deftiny  read  over  to  him,  but  with  a  tear  ftealing 
from  his  eye,  and  a  promiflbry  look  attending  it,  that 
he  was  refolved,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  ride  his  tit 
with  more  fobriety. — But,  alas,  too  late! — a  grand 
confederacy,  with  *#**#  and  *****  at  the  head  of  it, 
was  formed  before  the  firft  prediction  of  it. — The 
whole  plan  of  the  attack,  juft  as  Eugenius  had  fore 
boded,  was  put  in  execution  all  at  once, — with  fo  little 
mercy  on  the  fide  of  the  allies,— and  fo  little  fufpicion 
in  Torick  of  what  was  carrying  on  againft  him, — 
that  when  he  thought,  good  eafy  man !  full  furely 
preferment  was  o'  ripening, — they  had  fmote  his  root, 
and  then  he  fell,  as  many  a  worthy  man  had  fallen  be 
fore  him. 

Yoricky  however,  fought  it  out  with  all  imaginable 
gallantry  for  fome  time ;  till,  overpowered  by  num 
bers,  and  worn  out  at  length  by  the  calamities  of  the 
war, — but  more  fo,  by  the  ungenerous  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on, — he  threw  down  the  fword ; 
and  though  he  kept  up  his  fpirits  in  appearance  to  the 
laft,  he  died,  neverthelefs,  as  was  generally  thought, 
quite  broken-hearted. 

What  inclined  Eugenius  to  the  fame  opinion,  was  as 
follows : 

A  few  hours  before  Torick  breathed  his  laft,  Eu~ 
genius  ftept  in  with  an  intent  to  take  his  laft  fight  and 
farewel  of  him.  Upon  his  drawing  Torick's  curtain, 
and  afking  how  he  felt  himfelf,  Torick  looked  up  in 
his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand,— and,  after  thanking 

him 
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him  for  the  many  tokens  of  his  friendfhip  to  him,  for 
which,  he  faicl,  if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  hereafter, 
— he  would  thank  him  again  and  again, — he  told  him, 
he  was  within  a  few  hours  of  giving  his  enemies  the 
flip  for  ever.  I  hope  not,  anfwered  Eugenius,  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheek,  and  with  the  tendereft 
tone  that  ever  man  fpoke. — I  hope  not  ,Torick,  faid 

he. Torick  replied  with  a  look  up,  and  a  gentle 

fqueeze  of  Eugenius's  hand,  and  that  was  all, — but  it 
cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart, — Come, — come,  Torick, 
quoth  Eugenius,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  fummoning  up 
the  man  within  him,  my  dear  lad,  be  comforted, — 
let  not  all  thy  fpirits  and  fortitude  forfake  thee  at  this 
crifis  when  thou  moil  wants  them; — who  knows 
what  refources  are  in  ftore,  and  what  the  power  of 
God  may  yet  do  for  thee  ? — Torick  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  gently  (hook  his  head  ; — For  my  part, 
cried  Eugenius,  crying  bitterly  as  he  uttered  the 
words, — I  declare  I  know  not,  Torick,  how  to  part 
with  thee,  and  would  gladly  flatter  my  hopes,  added 
Euger:ius,  cheering  up  his  voice,  that  there  is  ftill 
enough  left  of  thee  to  make  a  bifhop,  and  that  I  may 

live   to  fee  it. 1  befeech  thee,    Eugenius,    quoth 

Torick,  taking  off  his  night-cap  as  well  as  he  could 
with  his  left  hand, — his  right  hand  being  ftill  grafped 

clofe  in  that  of  Eugenius, 1  befeech  thee  to  take  a 

view  of  my  head. — I  fee  nothing  that  ails  it,  replied 
Eugenius.  Then  alas  I  my  friend,  faid  Torick,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  'tis  fo  bruifed  and  mif-fhapened  with 
the  blows  which  *****  and  *****,  and  fome  others 

have 
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have  fo  unhandfomely  given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I 
might  fay  with  Sanco  Panca,  that  mould  I  recover^ 
and  "  Mitres  thereupon  be  fuffered  to  rain  down 
"  from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail,  not  one  of  them 

"  would  fit  it." Torick's  lad  breath  was  hanging 

upon  his  trembling  lips  ready  to  depart  as  he  uttered 

this ; yet  ftill  it  was  uttered  with  fomething  of  a 

Cerv  antic  tone; and  as  he  fpoke  it,  Eugenius 

could  perceive  a  ftream  of  lambent  fire  lighted  up  for 

a  moment  in  his  eyes ; faint  pifture  of  thofe  flames 

of  his  fpirit,  which  (as  Sbakefpeare  faid  of  his  anceftor) 
were  wont  to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  1 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  this,  that  the  heart 
of  his  friend  was  broke :  he  fqueezed  his  hand,— — 
and  then  walked  foftly  out  of  the  room,  weeping  as 
he  walked.  Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with  his  eyes 
to  the  door, he  then  clofed  them, — and  never  open 
ed  them  more. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  corner  of  his  church-yard, 

in  the  parifh  of ,  under  a  plain  marble  flab, 

which  his  friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  executors,- 
laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than  thefe  words 
of  infcription,  ferving  both  for  his  epitaph  and 
elegy. 

1  Alas,  poor  YORICK!  1 

Ten  times  a  day  has  Tenet's  ghoft  the  confolatiort 
to  hear  the  monumental  infcription  read  over  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  plaintive  tones,  as  denote  a  general 

pity 


pity  and  efteem  for  him  ; a  footway  croffing  the 

church-yard  clofe  by  the  fide  of  his  grave, not  a 

pafTenger  goes  by  without  flopping  to  caft  a  look  upon 
it, — and  fighing  as  he  walks  on, 

Alas,  poor  YORICK! 

T,  SHANDY,   VOL.  I.  €•  12. 
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frOWER   OF    SLIGHT   INCIDENTS. 

TT  is  curious  to  obferve  the  triumph  of  flight 
incidents  over  the  mind ; — and  what  incredible 
weight  they  have  in  forming  and  governing  our  opi 
nions,  both  of  men  and  things — that  trifles  light  as  air, 
fliall  waft  a  belief  into  the  foul,  and  plant  it  fo  immove- 
able  within  it,  that  Euclid's  demonftrations,  could  they 
be  brought  to  batter  it  in  breach,  mould  not  all  have 
power  to  overthrow  it. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.   II.  CHAP.  6z» 


CROSSES    IN   LIFE. 

IV /T ANY,  many  are  the  ups  and  downs  of  life, 
•*•*-*•  fortune  muft  be  uncommonly  gracious  to  that 
mortal  who  does  not  experience  a  great  variety  of 
them; — though  perhaps  to  thefe  may  be  owing  as 
much  of  our  pleafures  as  our  pains ;  there  are  fcenes 
of  delight  in  the  vale  as  well  as  in  the  mountain ; 
and  the  inequalities  of  nature  may  not  be  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  to  pleafe  the  eye — than  the  varieties  of  life  to 
improve  the  heart.  At  bell,  we  are  but  a  fhort-fighted 
race  of  beings,  with  juft  light  enough  to  difcern  our 
way.— -To  do  that  is  our  duty,  and  mould  be  our 

care; 


care ;  when  a  man  has  done  this,  he  is  fafe  j  the  reft 
is  of  little  confequei 


Cover  bis  bead  *witb  a  turf  or  a  ft  one  > 
It  is  all  onet  it  is  all  one  ! 


LETTER  IV.    TO  HIS    FRIENDS. 


THE    CONTRAST. 

HHHINGS  are  carried  on  in  this  world,  fometimes 
fo  contrary  to  all  our  reafonings,  and  the  feem- 
ing  probability  of  fuccefs, — that  even  the  race  is  not 
to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong  ;• — nay,  what 
is  ftranger  ftill — nor  yet  bread  to  the  wife,  who  mould 
lead  ftand  in  want  of  it,— nor  yet  riches  to  the  men 
of  underftanding,  whom  you  would  think  beft  qua 
lified  to  acquire  them, — nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  fkill, 
whofe  merit  and  pretences  bid  the  faireft  for  it, — • 
but  that  there  are  fome  fecret  and  unfeen  workings  in 
human  affairs,  which  baffle  all  our  endeavours,  and 
turn  alide  the  courfe  of  things  in  luch  a  manner, — 
that  the  moft  likely  caufes  difappoint  and  fail  of  pro 
ducing  for  us  the  efFeft  which  wewifhed,  and  naturally 
expe&ed  from  them. 

You  will  fee  a  man,  of  whom  were  you  to  form  a 
conjefture  from  the  appearance  of  things  in  his  fa 
vour, — you  would  fay,  was  fetting  out  in  the  world 
M  ? 
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with  the  faireft  profpeft  of  making  his  fortune  in  it ; 
— with  all  the  advantages  of  birth  to  recommend  him, 
of  perfonal  merit  to  fpeak  for  him,— and  of  friends 
to  pufh  him  forwards  :  you  will  behold  him,  not- 
withftanding  this,  difappointed  in  every  effect  you 
might  naturally  have  looked  for,  from  them ;  every 
ftep  he  takes  towards  his  advancement,  fomething  in- 
vifible  mail  pull  him  back,  fome  unforefeen  obftacle 
mall  rife  up  perpetually  in  his  way,  and  keep  there. 
—In  every  application  he  makes — fome  untoward 
circumftance  mall  blaft  it. — He  mall  rife  early, — late 
take  reft,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulnefs, — yet  fome 
happier  man  mail  rife  up,  and  ever  ftep  in  before 
him,  and  leave  him  ftruggling  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
in  the  very  fame  place  in  which  he  firft  began. 

The  hiftory  of  a  fecond  mall  in  all  refpe&s  be  the 
contraft  to  this.  He  mail  come  into  the  world  with 
the  moft  unpromifing  appearance, — fhall  fet  forward 
without  fortune,  without  friends — without  talents  to 
procure  him  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Neverthe- 
lefs  you  will  fee  this  clouded  profpeft  brighten  up  in- 
fenfibly,  unaccountably  before  him ;  every  thing  pre- 
fented  in  his  way  fhall  turn  out  beyond  his  expecta 
tions,  in  fpite  of  that  chain  of  unfurmountable  diffi 
culties  which  firft  threatened  him,— time  and  chance 
fhall  open  him  a  way, — a  feries  of  fuccefsful  occur 
rences  mail  lead  him  by  the  hand  to  the  fummit  of 
honour  and  fortune  ;  and,  in  a  word,  without  giving 
him  the  pains  of  thinking,  or  the  credit  of  project 
ing, 


ing,  it  fhall  place  him  in  a  fafe  poITefllon  of  all  that 
ambition  could  wifh  for. 


SERMON  vin.  p 


DR.  SLOP  AND  OBADIAH,  MEETING. 

IMAGINE  to  yourfelf,  a  little,  fquat,  uncourtly 
figure  of  a  Dr.  Slop,  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
perpendicular  height,  with  a  breadth  of  back,   and  a 
fufquipedality  of  belly,  which  might  have  done  honour 
to  a  ferjeant  in  the  horfe-guards. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Slop's  figure,  which— 
if  you  have  read  Hogarth's  analyfis  of  beauty,  (and  if 
you  have  not,   I  wim  you  would)  ; — you  muft  know, 
may  as  certainly  be  caricatured,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  three  ftrokes  as  three  hundred. 

Imagine  fuch  a  one, — for  fuch,  I  fay,  were  the  out 
lines  of  Dr.  Slop's  figure,  coming  {lowly  along,  foot 
by  foot,  waddling  through  the  dirt  upon  the  vertebrae 
of  a  little  diminutive  pony,  of  a  pretty  colour — but 
of  ftrength — alack!  fcarce  able  to  have  made  an 
amble  of  it,  under  fuch  a  fardel,  had  the  roads  been 
in  an  ambling  condition. — They  were  not.-— —Ima 
gine  to  yourfelf,  Qbadiab  mounted  upon  a  ftrong 
monfler  of  a  coach-horfe,  pricked  into  a  full  gal 
lop,  and  making  all  pr afticable  fpeed  the  adverfe 
way. 

Pray, 
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Pray,  Sir,  let  me  intereft  you  a  moment  in  this 
defcription. 

Had  Dr.  Slop  beheld  Qladiah  a  mile  off,  potting  in 
a  narrow  lane  dire&ly  towards  him,  at  that  monftrous 
rate, — fplafhing  and  plunging  like  a  devil  through 
thick  and  thin  as  he  approached,  would  not  fuch  a 
phenomenon,  with  fuch  a  vortex  of  mud  and  water 
moving  along  with  it,  round  its  axis, — have  been  a 
fubjecl:  of  jufter  apprehenfion  to  Dr.  Slop  in  his  iitua- 
tion,  than  the  worft  of  Wkifton^  comets? — To  fay 
nothing  of  the  NUCLEUS  ;  thajis,  tfObadiab  and  the 
coach-horfe. — In  my  idea,  the  vortex  alone  of  'em 
was  enough  to  have  involved  and  carried,  if  not  the 
do&or,  at  leafl  the  doftor's  pony,  quite  away  with  it. 

What  then  do  you  think  muft  the  terror  and  hydro 
phobia  of  Dr.  Slop  have  been  when  you  read  (which 
you  are  juft  going  to  do)  that  he  was  advancing  thus 
warily  along  towards  Shandy  Hall,  and  had  ap 
proached  to  within  fixty  yards  of  it,  and  within  five 
yards  of  a  fudden  turn,  made  by  an  acute  angle  of 
the  garden  wall, — and  in  the  dirtieft  part  of  a  dirty 
lane, — when  Obadiab  and  his  coach-horfe  turned  the 
corner,  rapid,  furious, — pop, — full  upon  him ! — No 
thing,  I  think  in  nature  can  be  fuppofed  more  terrible 
than  fuch  a  rencounter, — fo  imprompt !  fo  ill  pre 
pared  to  fl;and  the  mock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was ! 

What  could  Dr.  Slop  do  ? he  croffed  himfelf-f- 

— Pugh  ! — but  the  doftor,  Sir,   was  a    Papift. 

No  matter;   he  had  tetter  have   kept  hold  of  the 
pummel. — He  had  fo  ; — nay,  as  it  happened,  he  had 

better 


(    '67    ) 

better  have  done  nothing  at  all ;  for  in  crofling  him- 
felf  he  let  go  his  whip, — and  in  attempting  to  fave 
his  whip  between  his  knee  and  his  faddle's  fkirt,  as  it 
flipped,  he  loft  his  ftirrup, — in  lofing  which  he  loft 
his  feac ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  all  thefe  lofles 
(which,  by  the  bye,  fhew  what  little  advantage  there 
is  in  crofling)  the  unfortunate  doftor  loft  his  pre- 
fence  of  mind.  So  that  without  waiting  for  Obadiah's 
onfet,  he  left  his  pony  to  its  deftiny,  tumbling  off  it 
diagonally,  fomething  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  a 
pack  of  wool,  and  without  any  other  confequence 
from  the  fall,  fave  that  of  being  left  (as  it  would  have 
been)  with  the  broadeft  part  of  him  funk  about  twelve 
inches  deep  in  the  mire. 

Obadiab  pull'd   off  his   cap  twice  to  Dr.  Slop ;— < 
once  as  he  was  falling, — and  then  again  when  he  faw 

him    feated. Ill-timed     complaifance ; — had    not 

the  fellow  better  have  flopped  his  horfe,  and  got  off, 
and  helped  him  ? — Sir,  he  did  all  that  his  iituation 
would  allow; — but  the  MOMENTUM  of  the  coach- 
horfe  was  fo  great,  that  Obadiab  could  not  do  it  all  at 
once  ;  he  rode  in  a  circle  three  times  round  Dr.  Slop, 
before  he  could  fully  accomplifh  it  any  how ; — and 
at  laft,  when  he  did  ftop  the  beaft,  'twas  done  with 
fuch  an  explofion  of  mud,  that  Obadiab  had  better 
have  been  a  league  off.  In  ftiort,  never  was  a  Dr.  Slop 
fo  beluted,  and  fo  tranfubftantiated,  fince  that  affair 
came  into  fafhion. 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY,    C.  XXXV.  p.  ijSy, 

SELFISHNESS 
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SELFISHNESS    AND    MEANNESS. 

THAT  there  is  felfifhnefs  and  meannefs  enough 
in  the  fouls 'of  one  part  of  the  world,  to  hurt 
the  credit  of  the  other  part  of  it,  is  what  I  fhall  not 
difpute  againft  ;  but  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  this 
bad  fample,  and  becaufe  one  man  is  plotting,  and 
artful  in  his  nature  ;• — or,  a  fecond  openly  makes  his 
pleafure  or  his  profit  the  whole  center  of  all  his  de- 
fjgns ; — or,  becaufe  a  third  ftrait-hearted  wretch  fits 
confined  within  himfelf, — feels  no  misfortunes,  but 
thofe  which  touch  himfelf;  to  involve  the  whole  race 
without  mercy  under  fuch  detefted  characters,  is  a 
conclusion  as  falfe  as  it  is  pernicious ;  and  were  it  in  ge 
neral  to  gain  credit,  could  ferve  no  end,  but  the  root- 
Ing  out  of  our  nature  all  that  is  generous,  and  plant 
ing  in  the  ftead  of  it  fuch  an  averfion  to  each  other,  as 
muft  untie  the  bands  of  fociety,  and  rob  us  of  one 
of  the  greateft  pleafures  of  it,  the  mutual  communica 
tions  of  kind  offices;  and  by  poifoning  the  fountain, 
rendering  every  thing  fufpe&ed  that  flows  through  it. 

SERM.  VII.  P.  137. 


VICE    NOT  WITHOUT    USE. 

PHE  lives  of  bad  men  are  not  without  ufe,— 

and  whenever  fuch  a  one  is  drawn,  not  with  a 

corrupt  view  to  be  admired, — but  on  purpofe  to  be 

detefted — 


detefted — it  muft  excite  fuch  a  horror  againft  vice,  as 
will  ftrike  indirectly  the  fame  good  impreflion.  And 
though  it  is  painful  to  the  laft  degree  to  paint  a  man 
in  the  fhades  which  his  vices  have  caft  upon  him, 
yet  when  it  ferves  this  end,  it  carries  its  own  excufe 

with  it. 

SERM.  ix,  P.  173. 


YORICK'S  OPINION  OF  GRAVITY. 

QOMETIMES,  in  his  wild  way  of  talking,  he 
^  would  fay,  that  gravity  was  an  arrant  fcoundrel ; 
and  he  would  add,  of  the  moft  dangerous  kind  too, — 
becaufe  a  fly  one ;  and  that  he  verily  believed,  more 
honeft,  well-meaning  people  were  bubbled  out  of 
their  goods  and  money  by  it  in  one  twelvemonth, 
than  by  pocket-picking  and  mop-lifting  in  feven. 
In  the  naked  temper  which  a  merry  heart  difcovered, 
he  would  fay,  there  was  no  danger, — but  to  itfelf: — 
whereas  the  very  eflence  of  gravity  was  defign,  and 
confequently  deceit ; — 'twas  a  taught  trick  to  gain 
credit  of  the  world  for  more  fenfe  and  knowledge 
than  a  man  was  worth  ;  and  that,  with  all  its  preten- 
fions, — it  was  no  better,  but  often  worfe,  than  what  a 
French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it,  viz. — A  myfteri- 
ous  carriage  of  the  body  to  coyer  the  defects  of  the 
mind* 

T.  SHANDY,    VftL.  I.C.  2. 

THE 
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THE  INTERRUPTION. 

T  TfTHEN  my  father  received  the  letter  which 
*  *  brought  him  the  melancholy  account  of  my 
brother  Bobby's  death,  he  was  bufy  calculating  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  riding  poft  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and  fo 
on  to  Lyons. 

*Twas  a  moft  inaufpicious  journey  ;  my  father 
having  had  every  fqot  of  it  to  travel  over  again,  and 
his  calculation  to  begin  afrefti,  when  he  had  almoft 
got  to  the  end  of  it,  by  Obadiab' s  opening  the  door 
to  acquaint  him  the  family  was  out  of  yeaft — and  to  aflc 
whether  he  might  not  take  the  great  coach-horfe  early 
in  the  morning  and  ride  in  fearch  of  fome. — With 
all  my  heart,  Obadiab,  faid  my  father  (purfuing  his 
journey) — take  the  coach-horfe,  and  welcome. — But 
he  wants  a  fhoe,  poor  creature  !  faid  Obadiah. — Poor 
creature  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby,  vibrating  the  note  back 
again,  like  a  firing  in  unifon.  Then  ride  the  Scotch 
horfe,  quoth  my  father  haftily. — He  cannot  bear  a 
faddle  upon  his  back,  quoth  Obadiab,  for  the  whole 
world.— The  devil's  in  that  horfe;  then  take  PA 
TRIOT,  cried  my  father  ;  and  fhut  the  door. PA 
TRIOT  is  fold,  faid  Obadiab.  Here's  for  you!  crie4 
my  father,  making  a  paufe,  and  looking  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  face,  as  if  the  thing  had  not  been  a  matter  pf 
faft. — Your  worlhip  ordered  me  to  fell  him  lail  April, 
faid  Obadiab.—- -Then  go  on  foot  for  your  pains,  cried 

my 
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jny  father 1  had  much  rather  walk  than  ride, 

Obadiah,  fhutting  the  door. 

What  pbgues !   cried  my  father,  going  on  with  his 

calculation.- -But  the  waters  are  out,  faid  Qladiah, 

opening  the  door  again. 

Till  that  moment,  my  father,  who  had  a  map  of 
San/on's,  and  a  book  of  the  poft-roads  before  him, 
had  kept  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  compafles, 
with  one  foot  of  them  fixed  upon  Nevers,  the  laft 
ftage  he  had  paid  for — purpofmg  to  go  on  from  that 
point  with  his  journey  and  calculation,  as  foon  as 
Obadiak  quitted  the  room  :  but  this  fecond  attack  of 
Okutiab's,  in  opening  the  door,  and  laying  the  whole 
country  under  water,  was  too  much. — He  let  go  his 
compafles — or  rather,  with  a  mixed  motion  between 
accident  and  anger,  he  threw  them  upon  the  table : 
and  then  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  but  to  re 
turn  back  to  Calais  (like  many  others)  as  wife  as  he 
.had  fet  out.  ' 

T.  SHANDY,    VOL.  III.  P.   13. 


REFLECTION    UPON    MAN. 

T  X  THEN  I  refleft  upon  man  ;  and  take  a  view  of 
*  *  that  dark  fide  of  him  which  reprefents  his  life 
as  open  to  fo  many  caufes  of  trouble — when  I  confi- 
der  how  oft  we  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  that 
we  are  born  to  it,  as  to  the  portion  of  our  inheri 
tance— when  one  runs,  over  the  catalogue  of  all  the 

crofs 


crofs  reckonings  and  forrowful  items  with  whkh  the 
heart  of  man  is  over-charged,  'tis  wonderful  by  what 
hidden  refources  the  mind  is  enabled  to  fland  It  out, 
and  bear  itfelf  up  as  it  does,  againft  the  impofitions 
laid  upon  our  nature. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  II.  CHAP.  42. 


EJACULATION. 

HPIME  waftes  too  faft ;  every  letter  I  trace  tells 
•*•  me  with  what  rapidity  life  follows  my  pen; 
the  days  and  hours  of  it,  more  precious,  my  dear 
Jenny  I  than  the  rubies  about  thy  neck,  are  flying 
over  our  heads  like  light  clouds  of  a  windy  day,  never 
to  return  more — every  thing  prefles  on — whilft  thou 
art  twitting  that  lock, — fee  !  it  grows  grey ;  and  every 
time  I  kifs  thy  hand  to  bid  adieu,  and  every  abfence 
which  follows  it,  are  preludes  to  that  eternal  fepara- 
tion,  which  we  are  fhortly  to  make. 

T.  SHANDY,    TOL.IV.  CHAP. 67. 


LIFE    OF    MAN. 

"\TrHAT  is  the  life  of  man!     is  it  not  to  ihift 
from  fide  to  fide  ; — from  forrow   to  forrow  ? 
—to  button  up  one  caufe  of  vexation , — and  unbutton 
another ! 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  II.  C.  66. 

TRIM'S 


(     '73     ) 
TRIM'S    EXPLANATION 

OF    THE 

FIFTH    COMMAN  D,M  E  N  T. 

"pR'YTHEE,  Trim,  quoth  my  father,— What 

•*•     doft  thou   mean,  by  "  honouring  thy  father 
And  thy  mother  ?" 

Allowing  them,  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  three  half 
pence  a  day  out  of  my  pay  when  they  grew  old. — 
And  didft  thou  do  that,  Trim  ?  faid  Torick — He  did, 
indeed,  replied  my  uncle  Toby — Then,  Trim,  faid 
Yorick,  fpringing  out  of  his  chair,  and  taking  the 
Corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art  the  belt  commentator 
upon  that  part  of  the  Decalogue ;  and  I  honour  thee 
more  for  it,  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  hadfta  hand 
inthe7W/»»/itfelf. 

T.  SHANDY,    V.  III.  C   32, 


HEALTH, 

O  BLESSED  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and 
treafure  ;  'tis  thou  who  enlargeft  the  foul, — 
and  openeil  all  its  powers  to  receive  inftruftion,  and 
to  relifti  virtue.— -He  that  has  thee  has  little  more  to 
wifti  for !  and  he  that  is  fo  wretched  as  to  want  thee, 
— wants  every  thing  with  thee. 

T.  SHANDY,   V.  III.  C-  33. 

SOLITUDE. 


SOLITUDE. 

/CROWDED  towns,  and  bufy  focieties,  may  delight 
^-/  the  unthinking,  and  the  gay — but  folitude  is  the 
beft  nurfe  of  wifdom. 

In  folitude  the  mind  gains  ftrength,  and  learns  to 
lean  upon  herfelf :  in  the  world  it  feeks  or  accepts 
of  a  few  treacherous  fupports — the  feigned  compaf- 
jfion  of  one — the  flattery  of  a  fecond — the  civilities  of 
a  third — the  friendfhip  of  a  fourth — they  all  deceive, 
and  bring  the  mind  back  to  retirement,  reflection, 
and  books. 

LETTER  LXXXII. 


FLATTERY. 

DELICIOUS  eflence  !    how  refreftiing  art  thou  to 
nature  !    how  ftrongly  are  all  its  powers  and  all 
its  weaknefles  on  thy  fide  I  how  fweetly  doft  thou  mix 
with  the  blood,  and  help  it  through  the  moft  difficult 
and  tortuous  paflages  to  the  heart. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.  2IO« 


FOR- 
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FORGIVENESS. 

brave  only  know  how  to  forgive; — it  is 
the  moft  refined  and  generous  pitch  of  virtue 
human  nature  can  arrive  at. — Cowards  have  done  good 
and  kind  aftions*, — cowards  have  even  fought,  nay 
fometimes,  even  conquered  ;  but  a  coward  never  for 
gave. — It  is  not  in  his  nature  ; — the  power  of  doing 
it  flows  only  from  a  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  force  and  fecurity,  and  above  the 
little  temptations  of  refen ting  every  fruitlefs  attempt  to 
interrupt  its  happinefs. 

SERMON  xii.  P.  244* 

*  ChrifUan  Hero. 


F  AV  O  U  R  S. 

IN  returning  favours,  we  aft  differently  from  what 
we  do  in  conferring  them  :  in  the  one  cafe  we 
fimply  confider  what  is  beft, — in  the  other,  what  is 
moft  acceptable.  The  reafon  is,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  aft  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  what  will  do  the 
party  moft  good,  in  the  cafe  where  we  beftow  a  fa 
vour  ; — but  where  we  return  one,  we  lofe  this  right, 
and  aft  according  to  his  conceptions  who  has 

obliged 


cbliged  us,  and  endeavour  to  repay  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  we  think  it  mofl  likely  to  be  accepted  in  difcharge 
of  the  obligation. 

SERMON  xiii.  p.  260. 


RUSTIC    FELICITY. 

A  yTANY  are  the  filent  pleafures  of  the  honeft 
-»•*-*•  peafant ;  who  rifes  cheerfully  to  his  labour:— 
look  into  his  dwelling, — where  the  fcene  of  every 
happinefs  chiefly  lies : — he  has  the  fame  domeftic  en 
dearments, — as  much  joy  and  comfort  in  his  children, 
and  as  flattering  hopes  of  their  doing  well, — to  en 
liven  his  hours  and  glad  his  heart,  as  you  could  con 
ceive  in  the  moft  affluent  flation. — And  I  make  no 
doubt,  in  general,  but  if  the  true  account  of  his  joys 
and  fufferings  were  to  be  balanced  with  thofe  of  his 
betters, — that  the  upfhot  would  prove  to  be  little  more 
than  this, — that  the  rich  man  had  the  more  meat, — 
but  the  poor  man  the  better  flomach ;  the  one  had 
more  luxury, — more  able  phyficians  to  attend  and  fet 
him  to  rights ; — the  other  more  health  and  foundnefs 
in  his  bones,  and  lefs  occafion  for  their  help ;  that, 
after  thefe  two  articles  betwixt  them  were  balanced, — • 
in  all  other  things  they  flood  upon  a  level : — that  the 
fun  mines  as  warm,— the  air  blows  as  frefh, — and  the 
earth  breathes  as  fragrant  upon  the  one  as  the  other  : 
and  that  they  have  an  equal  (hare  in  all  the  beauties 
and  real  benefits  of  nature. 

SERMON  XLIV.  P.   l6o. 

DIFFERENCE 
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DIFFERENCE    IN    MEN. 

T)OVERTY,  exile,  lofs  of  fame  or  friends,  the  death 
•*•  of  children,  the  deareft  of  all  pledges  of  a  man's 
happinefs,  make  not  equal  impreffions  upon  every 

temper. You  will  fee   one  man  undergo,    with 

fcarce  the  expence  of  a  figh, — what  another,  in  the 
bitternefs  of  his  foul,  would  go  mourning  for  all  his 
life  long  : — nay,  a  hafty  word,  or  an  unkind  look,  to 
a  foft  and  tender  nature,  will  ftrike  deeper  than  a 
fword  to  the  hardened  and  fenfelefs. — If  thofe  re- 
fle&ions  hold  true  with  regard  to  misfortunes, — they 
are  the  fame  with  regard  to  enjoyments : — we  are 
formed  differently, — and  have  different  taftes  and  per 
ceptions  of  things; — by  the  force  of  habit,  educa 
tion,  or  a  particular  caft  of  mind, — it  happens  that 
neither  the  ufe  or  pofleffion  of  the  fame  enjoyments 
and  advantages,  produce  the  fame  happinefs  and  con 
tentment  ; — but  -that  it  differs  in  every  man  ahnoll 
according  to  his  temper  and  complexion  :  fo  that  the- 
felf-fame  happy  accidents  in  life,  which  give  raptures 
to  the  choleric  or  fanguine  man,  (hall  be  received  with 
indifference  by  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  ; — and  fo 
oddly  perplexed  are  the  accounts  of  both  human 
happinefs  and  mifery  in  this  world, — that  trifles, 
light  as  air,  mall  be  able  to  make  the  hearts  of  fome 
men  fing  for  joy  ;— at  the  fame  time  that  others,  with 

N  real 


real  bleflings  and  advantages,  without  the  power  of 
ufing  them,  have  their  hearts  heavy  and  difcon- 
tented. 

Alas !  if  the  principles  of  contentment  are  not 
within  us  the  height  of  ftation  or  worldly  gran 
deur  will  as  foon  add  a  cubit  to  a  man's  ftature  as  to 
his  happinefs. 

SERM.  XLIV.  p.  258. 


AGAINST    HASTY    OPINION. 

THERE  are  numbers  of  circumftances  which 
attend  every  aftion  of  a  man's  life,  which  can 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world* — yet 
ought  to  be  known,  and  well  weighed,  before  fentence 
with  any  juftice  can  be  paiTed  upon  him.  A  man 
may  have  different  views,  and  a  different  fenfe  of 
things  from  what  his  judges  have;  and  what  he  un- 
derftands  and  feels,  and  what  pafTes  within  him,  may 

be  a  fecret  treafured  up  deeply  there  for  ever. A 

man,  through  bodily  infirmity,  or  fome  complexional 
defeft,  which  perhaps  is  not  in  his  power  to  correct, 
may  be  fubjeft  to  inadvertences,— to  flarts, — and  un 
happy  turns  of  temper ;  he  may  lie  open  to  mare* 
he  is  not  always  aware  of;  or,  through  ignorance 
and  want  of  information  and  proper  helps,  he  may 
.labour  in  the  dark: — in  all  which  cafes  he  may  do 

many 
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many  things  which  are  wrong  in  themfelves,  and  yet 
be  innocent ; — at  leaft  an  objeft  rather  to  be  pitied, 

than  cenfured  with  fe verity  and  ill-will. Thefe  are 

difficulties  which  ftand  in  every  one's  way  in  the  form 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  characters  of  others. 

SERMON  XLIV.  P.  255. 


VANITY. 

T  TANITY  bids  all  her  fons  be  generous  and  brave, 
*      and  her  daughters  to  be  chafte  and  courteous.— 
But  why  do  we  want  her  inftru&ions  ?    Afk  the  come 
dian,  who  is  taught  a  part  he  feels  not. 

SERMON  xvn.  p.  45;. 


AFFECTED    HONESTY. 

T  OOK  out  of  your  door, — take  notice  of  that 
•^•^  man :  fee  what  difquieting,  intriguing  and  fhift- 
ing,  he  is  content  to  go  through,  merely  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  plain-dealing: — three  grains  of  honefty 
would  fave  him  all  this  trouble — alas !  he  has  them 

not. 

SERMON  xvn.  P.  45. 


N  2  AFFECTED 


AFFECTED     PIETY. 

BEHOLD  a  fecond,  under  a  (how  of  piety,  hiding 
the  impurities  of  a  debauched  life  : — he  is  juft 
entering  the   houfe  of  God:    would   he  were  more 
pure — or  lefs  pious :— but  then  he  could  not  gain  his 
point. 

SERM.  XVII.  P.  46. 


AFFECTED    SANCTITY. 

OBSERVE  a  third  going  on  almoft  in  the  fame 
track,  with  what  an  inflexible  fan&itude  of  de 
portment  he  fuftains  himfelf  as  he  advances — every  line 
in  his  face  writes  abftinence ; — every  ftride  looks  like  a 
check  upon  his  defires  :  fee,  I  befeech  you,  how  he  is 
cloak'd  up  with  fermons,  prayers,  and  facraments;  and 
fo  bemuffled  with  the  externals  of  religion,  that  he  has 
not  a  hand  to  fpare  for  a  worldly  purpofe ; — he  has  ar 
mour  at  leaft — Why  does  he  put  it  on  ?     Is  there  no 
ferving  God  without  all  this  ?     Muft  the  garb  of  reli 
gion  be  extended  fo  wide  to  the  danger  of  its  rending  ? 
Yes,  truly,  or  it  will  not  hide  the  fecret — and  what  is 
that  ? — That  the  faint  has  no  religion  at  all. 

IBID.  p.  46. 

OSTEN- 


OSTENTATIOUS   GENEROSITY. 

—  "DUT  here  comes  GENEROSITY; — giving-— 
•^•^  not  to  a  decayed  artift — but  to  the  arts  and 
fciences  themfelves.— —  See  ! — he  builds  not  a  chamber 
ibe  wall  apart  for  the  prophet ;  but  whole  fchools  and 
colleges  for  thofe  who  come  after.  Lord  !  how  they 
will  magnify  his*  name !  'tis  in  capitals  already ;  the 
firil — the  highefl,  in  the  gilded  rent-roll  of  every  hofpi- 
tal  and  afylum. 

One  honeft  tear  fhed  in  private  over  the  unfortu 
nate  is  worth  it  all. 

SERM.  XVII.  P.   47. 


WIT   AND    JUDGMENT. 

T  T  OW  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  your  men  of  leaft  wit 

•*•  •••  are  reported  to  be  men  of  nioft judgment? 

But  mark,— I  fay,  reported  to  be— for  it  is  no  more,  my 
dear  Sirs,  than  a  report,  and  which,  like  twenty  others 
taken  up  every  day  upon  trutt,  I  maintain  to  be  a  vile 
and  a  malicious  report  into  the  bargain. 

I  hate  fet  diflertations and  above  all  things  in 

the  world,  'tis  one  of  the  fiilieft  things  in  one  of  them, 
to  darken  your  hypothecs  by  placing  a  number  of  tall, 
opake  words,  one  before  another  in  a  right  line,  betwixt 
your  own  and  your  reader*s  conception — when,  in  att 

likelihood ,, 


likelihood,  if  you  had  looked  about,  you  might  have 
feen  fomething  Handing,  or  hanging  up,  which  would 

have  cleared  the  point  at  once. "  for  what  hin- 

««  drance,  hurt,  or  harm  doth  the  laudable  defire  of 
"  knowledge  bring  to  any  man,  even  from  a  fot,  a 
*f  pot,  a  fool,  a  ftool,  a  winter  mittain,  a  truckle  for 
•'  a  pulley,  the  lid  of  a  goldfmith's  crucible,  an  oil  boN 

"  tie,  an  old  flipper,  or  a  cane  chair  ?" 1  am  this 

moment  fitting  upon  one.  Will  you  give  me  leave 
to  ill uft rate  this  affair  of  wit  and  judgment  by  the 

two  knobs  on  the  top  of  the  back  of  it ; they 

are  fattened  on,  you  fee,  with  two  pegs  ftuck  flightly 
into  two  gimlet-holes,  and  will  place  what  I  have  to  fay 
in  fo  clear  a  light,  as  to  let  you  fee  through  the  drift 
and  meaning  of  my  whole  preface,  as  plainly  as  if 
every  point  and  particle  of  it  was  made  up  of  fun- 
beams. 

I  enter  now  dire&ly  upon  the  point. 

Mere  ftands  wit — and  there  fands  judgment,  clofe 
befide  it,  juft  like  the  two  knobs  I'm  fpeaking  of, 
upon  the  back  of  this  felf-fame  chair  on  which  I  am 
fitting. 

— You  fee,  they  are  the  higheft  and  molt  orna 
mental  parts  of  its  frame — as  wit  and  judgment  are 
of  ours — and  like  them  too,  indubitably  both  made 
and  fitted  to  go  together,  in  order,  as  we  fay  in  all 

fuch  cafes  of  duplicated  embellimments to  anjhuer 

em  another. 

Now,  for  the  fake  of  an  experiment,  and  for  the 
clearer  illuftrating  this  matter — let  us  for  a  moment 

take 


(     '83     ) 

take  off  one  of  thefe  two  curious  ornaments  (  I  care 
not  which)  from  the  point  or  pinnacle  of  the  chair  it 
now  ftands  on— nay,  don't  laugh  at  it, — but  did  you 
ever  fee,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  your  lives,  fuch  a  ri 
diculous  bufmefs  as  this  has  made  of  it  ? — Why,  'tis 
as  miferable  a  fight  as  a  fow  with  one  ear  ;  and  there 
is  juft  as  much  fenfe  and  fymmetry  in  the  one  as  in 

the  other : do pray,  get  off  your  feats  only  to 

take  a  view  of  it ! — Now  would  any  man  who  valued 
his  character  a  ftraw,  have  turned  a  piece  of  work 
out  of  his  hand  in  fuch  a  condition  ? — nay,  lay  your 
hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  anfwer  this  plain  quef- 
tion,  Whether  this  one  fmgle  knob,  which  now  flands 
here  like  a  blockhead  by  itfelf,  can  ferve  any  purpofe 
upon  earth,  but  to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  want  of  the 
other  ? — and  let  me  farther  afk,  in  cafe  the  chair  was 
your  own,  If  you  would  not  in  your  confciences  think, 
rather  than  be  as  it  is,  that  it  would  be  ten  times  better 
without  any  knob  at  all  ? 

Now  thefe  two  knobs or  top  ornaments  of  the 

mind  of  man,  which  crown  the  whole  entablature 
— being,  as  I  faid,  wit  and  judgment,  which  of  all 

others,  as  I  have  proved  it,  are  the  moft  needful ~ 

the  moft  priz'd — the  moil  calamitous  to  be  without, 
and  confequently  the  hardeft  to  come  at — for  all  thefe 
reafons  put  together,  there  is  not  a  mortal  among  us, 
fo  deftitute  of  a  love  of  good  fame  or  feeding — or  fo 
ignorant  of  what  will  do  him  good  therein — who  does 
not  with  and  ftedfaftly  refolve  in  his  own  mind,  to 
be,  or  to  be  thought  at  lead,  mafler  of  the  one  or 


(     '84    ) 

the  other,  and  indeed  of  both  of  them,  if  the  thing 
feems  any  way  feafible,  or  likely  to  be  brought  to 
pafs. 

Now  your  graver  gentry  having  little  or  no  kind  of 
chance  in  aiming  at  the  one — unlefs  they  lay  hold  of 

the  other, pray,  what  do  you  think  would  become 

of  them  ? — Why,  Sirs,  in  fpite  of  all  their  gravities, 
they  muft  e'en  have  been  contented  to  have  gone 

with  their  infides  naked: this  was  not  to  be 

borne,  but  by  an  effort  of  philofophy  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  in  the  cafe  we  are  upon — fo  that  no  one  could 
well  have  been  angry  with  them,  had  they  been  fatis- 
fied  with  what  little  they  could  have  fnatched  up  and 
fecreted  under  their  cloaks  and  great  periwigs,  had 
they  not  raifed  a  hue  and  cry  at  the  fame  time  againft 
the  lawful  owners. 

I  need  not  tell  your  worfhips,  that  this  was  done 
with  fo  much  cunning  and  artifice — that  the  great 
Locke,  who  was  feldom  outwitted  by  falfe  founds — 
was  neverthelefs  bubbled  here.  The  cry,  it  feems, 
was  fo  deep  and  folemn  a  one,  and  what  with  the 
help  of  great  wigs,  grave  faces,  and  other  implements 
of  deceit,  was  rendered  fo  general  a  one  againft  the 
poor  wits  in  this  matter,  that  the  philofopher  himfelf 
was  deceived  by  it — it  was  his  glory  to  free  the  world 
from  the  lumber  of  a  thoufand  vulgar  errors;  but 
this  was  not  of  the  number ;  fo  that  inftead  of  fitting 
down  coolly,  as  fuch  a  philofopher  mould  have  done, 
to  have  examined  the  matter  of  fad  before  he  phi- 
lofophifed  upon  it — on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  faft 

for 


for  granted,  and  fo  joined  in  with  the  cry,  and  hallooM 
it  as  boifteroufly  as  the  reft. 

This  has  been  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  itupidity  ever 

fmce but  your  reverences  plainly  fee,  it  has  been 

obtained  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  title  to  it  is  not 
worth  a  groat : — which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  many 
and  vile  impofitions  which  gravity  and  grave  folks  have 
to  anfwer  for  hereafter. 

As  for  great  wigs,  upon  which  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  fpoken  my  mind  too  freely — I  beg  leave  to 
qualify  whatever  has  been  unguardedly  faid  to  their 

difpraife  or  prejudice,  by  one  general  declaration 

That  1  have  no  abhorrence  whatever,  nor  do  I  deteft 
and  abjure  either  great  wigs  or  long  beards,  any  far 
ther  than  when  I  fee  they  are  befpoke  and  let  grow 
on  purpofe  to  carry  on  this  felf-fame  impofture — for 

any  purpcfe peace  be  with  them  !       ,  0^  mark 

only — 

J  write  not  for  them. 

T,  SHANDY,  VOL.   II.  CHAP.   Ij* 


OPINION. 

TTTE    are  perpetually   in   fuch    engagements   and 
fituations,  that  'tis  our  duties  to  fpeak  what 
our  opinions  are — but  God  forbid  that   this  fhould 
ever  be  done  but  from  its  beft  motive — the  fenfe  of 
what  is  due  to  virtue,   governed  by  difcretion,  and 
the  utmoft  fellow-feeling  :  were  we  to  go  on  other- 
wife, 


wife,  beginning  with  the  great  broad  cloak  of  hypecrify, 
and  fo  down  through  all  its  little  trimmings  and  facings* 
tearing  away  without  mercy  all  that  look'd  feemly,— 
we  ihould  leave  but  a  tatter'd  world  of  it. 

SERM.  xvn.  P.  50. 


DEFAMATION. 

"p\OES  humanity  clothe  and  educate  the  unknown 
"^"^  orphan  ?— Poverty,  thou  haft  no  genealogies  : 
—See  !  is  he  not  the  father  of  the  child  ?  Thus  do 
we  rob  heroes  of  the  beft  part  of  their  glory — their  vir 
tue.  Take  away  the  motive  of  the  aft,  you  take  away 
all  that  is  worth  having  in  it ; — wreft  it  to  ungenerous 
ends,  you  load  the  virtuous  man  who  did  it  with  in 
famy  : — undo  it  all — I  befeech  you,  give  him  back  his 
honour, — reftore  the  jewel  you  have  taken  from  him — 
replace  him  in  the  eye  of  the  world- 
It  is  too  late. 

IBID. P. 52. 


RELIGION. 

nPHERE  are  no  principles  but  thofe  of  religion  to 

be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  real  diftrefs ;  and  thefe 

are  able  to  encounter  the  worft  emergencies,  and  to  bear 

us  up,  under  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which  our 

life  is  fubjecl. 

SERM.  xv.  p.  12. 

ELOQUENCE. 


E  L  O  QJU  E  N  C  E, 

GREAT  is  the  power  of  eloquence ;  but  never  Is 
it  fo  great  as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature, 
and  the  culprit  is  a  child  ftrayed  from  his  duty,  and  re- 
tnrned  to  it  again  with  tears. 

SERM.  XX.  F*  101. 


GENEROSITY. 

ENEROSITY  forrows  as  much  for  the  overmatch- 
ed,  as  Pity  herfelf  does. 

IBID. 


CORPORAL  TRIM'S  DEFINITION  OF  RADI 
CAL  HEAT  AND  MOISTURE. 

I  INFER,  an*  pleafe  your  worfhip,  replied  Trim, 
that  the  radical  moifture  is  nothing  in  the  world 
but  ditch-water — and  that  the  radical  heat,  ofthofe 
who  can  go  to  the  expence  of  it,  is  burnt  brandy — - 
the  radical  heat  and  moifture  of  a  private  man,  an* 
pleafe  your  honours,  is  nothing  but  ditch-water — and 

a  dram  of  geneva and  give  us  but  enough  of  it, 

with  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  give  us  fpirits,  and  drive 
away  the  vapours — we  know  not  what  it  is  to  fear 
death. 

I  am 


I  am  at  a  lofs,  Captain  Shandy,  quoth  Do£lor  Slop* 
to  determine  in  which  branch  of  learning  yourfer- 
vant  mines  moft,  whether  in  phyfiology  or  divinity. 
— Slop  had  not  forgot  Trim's  comment  upon  the  fer- 
mon. 

It  is  but  an  hour  ago,  replied  Yorick,  fince  the  Cor 
poral  was  examined  in  the  latter,  and  pafs'd  mufter 
with  great  honour. 

The  radical  heat  and  moifture,  quoth  Dodlor  Slop, 
turning  to  my  father,  you  muft  know  is  the  bafis  and 
foundation  of  our  being — as  the  root  of  a  tree  is  the 
fource  and  principle  of  its  vegetation,  it  is  inherent 
in  the  feeds  of  all  animals,  and  may  be  preferved 
fundry  ways,  but  principally,  in  my  opinion,  by  con- 
fubftantials,  impriments,  and  occludents.  •  Now 
this  poor  fellow,  continued  Doftor  Slop,  pointing  to 
the  Corporal,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  heard 
fome  fuperficial  empiric  difcourfe  upon  this  nice  point. 

That  he  has, — faid  my  father.- Very 

likely,  faid  my  uncle. I'm  fure  of  it,  quoth 

Torick* 

T.  SHANDY,    VOL.  III.  CHAP.  40. 


SOCIETY. 

TCJOTWITHSTANDING  all  we  meet  with  in 
-*-^  books,  in  many  of  which,  no  doubt,  there  are 
a  good  many  handfome  things  faid  upon  the  fweets  of 
retirement,  &c. — yet  ftill  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  t,Q  be 

alone:'9 


mlone  :"  nor  can  all  which  the  cold-hearted  pedant  fturit 
our  ears  with  upon  the  fubjeft,  ever  give  one  anfwer  of 
fatisfac~Hon  to  the  mind ;  in  the  midft  of  the  loudeft 
vauntingsof  philofophy,  Nature  will  have  her  yearnings 
for  fociety  and  friendfhip  ; — a  good  heart  wants  fome 
object  to  be  kind  to — and  the  beft  parts  of  our  blood, 
and  the  pureft  of  our  fpirits,  fufFer  moft  under  the 
deflitution. 

Let  the  torpid  Monk  feek  heaven  comfortlefs  and 
alone  God  fpeed  him !  For  my  own  part,  I  fear, 
I  fhould  never  fo  find  the  way :  let  me  be  wife  and 
religious—but  let  me  be  man :  wherever  thy  Provi 
dence  places  me,  or  whatever  be  the  road  I  take  to 
get  to  thee — give  me  fome  companion  in  my  journey, 
be  it  only  to  remark  to,  how  our  madows  lengthen  as 
the  fun  goes  down ; — to  whom  I  may  fay,  How  frefh  is 
the  face  of  Nature !  How  fweet  the  flowers  of  the  field  ! 
How  delicious  are  thefe  fruits ! 

SERMON  XVIII.  P.  60. 


DISSATISFACTION, 

I  PITY  the  men  whofe  natural  pleafures  are  burdens, 
and  who  fly  from  joy  (as  thefe  fplenetic  and  morofe 
fouls  do)   as  if  it  was  really  an  evil  in  itfelf. 

SERMON  xxn.  P.  145;. 
SORROW 


C  '9°  ) 


SORROW  AND  HEAVINESS  OF  HEART. 

IF  there  is  an  evil  in  this  world,  'tis  forrow  and 
heavinefs  of  heart — The  lofs  of  goods, — of  health, 
of  coronets  and  mitres,  are  only  evils  as  they  occafion 
forrow ; — take  that  out — the  reft  is  fancy,  and  dwelleth 
only  in  the  head  of  man. 

Poor  unfortunate  creature  that  he  is !  as  if  the  caufes 
of  anguifh  in  the  heart  ^were  not  enow — but  he  muft 
fill  up  the  meafure  with  thofe  of  caprice  ;  and  not  only 
walk  in  a  vain  madow>— but  difquiet  himfelf  in  vain 
too. 

We  are  a  reftlefs  fet  of  beings ;  and  as  we  are  likely 
to  continue  fo  to  the  end  of  the  world, — the  beft  we  can 
do  in  it,  is  to  make  the  fame  ufe  of  this  part  of  our  cha- 
rafter,  which  wife  men  do  of  other  bad  propenfities— 
when  they  find  they  cannot  conquer  them, — they  en 
deavour,  at  leaft,  to  divert  them  into  good  channels. 

If  therefore  we  muft  be  a  folicitious  race  of  felf- tor 
mentors, — let  us  drop  the  common  objedts  which  make 

us  fo, and  for  God's  fake  be  felicitous  only  to  live 

well. 

SERMON  XXIX.  P,  145. 


ROOTED 


(    '9'    ) 


ROOTED  OPINION  NOT  EASILY 
ERADICATED. 

T  TOW  difficult  you  will  find  it  to  convince  a  mi- 
ferly  heart,  that  any  thing  is  good  which  is  not 
profitable !   or  a  libertine  one,  that  any  thing  is  badj 
which  is  pleafant ! 

SERMON  xxin.  P.  163* 


D    E    A    T    H. 

THERE   are  many  inftances  of  men,  who  have 
received  the  news  of  death  with  the  greateft  eafe 
of  mind,  and  even  entertained  the  thoughts  of  it  with 

fmiles  upon  their  countenances ; and  this,  either 

from  ftrength  of  fpirits  and  the  natural  cheerfulnefs 
of  their  temper, — or  that  they  knew  the  world,  and 
cared  not  for  it — or  expected  a  better — yet  thoufands 
of  good  men,  with  all  the  helps  of  philofophy,  and 
againft  all  the  afTurances  of  a  well-fpent  life,  that  the 
change  muft  be  to  their  account, — upon  the  approach 
of  death  have  ftill  lean'd  towards  this  world,  and 
wanted  fpirits  and  refolution  to  bear  the  mock  of  a  fe- 
paration  from  it  for  ever. 

SERMON  xvin.  P.  37. 


(      '9*      ) 


SORROW* 

WEET  is  the  look  of  forrow  for  an  offence,  in  a 
heart  determined  never  to  commit  it  more  !— • — 
upon  that  altar  only  could  I  offer  up  my  wrongs. 

SERM.  xviii.  p.  64. 


SIMPLICITY. 

O  IMPLICIT Y  is  the  great  friend  to  nature ;  and  if 
^  I  would  be  proud  of  any  thing  in  this  filly  world, 
it  mould  be  of  this  honeft  alliance. 

SERMON  xxiv.  p.  187. 


COVETOUSNESS. 

r"pO   know  truly  what  it  is,  we  muft  know  what 
mailers  it  ferves  ; — they  are  many,  and  of  various 
cafts  and  humours, — and  each  one  lends  it  fomething  of 
its  own  complexional  tint  and  character. 

This,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  the  caufe  that  there  is  a 
greater  and  more  whimfical  myftery  in  the  love  ef 
money,  than  in  the  darkefl  and  moll  nonfenfical  problem 
that  ever  was  pored  on. 

Even 


Even  at  the  heft,  and  when  the  paffion  feems  to 
ieek  fomething  more  than  its  own  amufement, — there 
is  little — very  little,  I  fear,  to  be  faid  for  its  humanity. 
—It  may  be  a  fport  to  the  mifer, — but  conlider, — it 
muft  be  death  and  deftruftion  to  others. — The  mo 
ment  this  fordid  humour  begins  to  govern — farewell 
all  honeft  and  natural  affeftion  !  farewell,  all  he  owes 
to  parents,  to  children,  to  friends ! — how  faft  the 
obligations  vanifh  !  fee — he  is  now  ftripped  of  all 
feelings  whatever  :  the  fhrill  cry  of  juftice — and  the 
low  lamentation  of  humble  diftrefs,  are  notes  equally 

beyond  his  compafs. Eternal    God  !     fee  !  —  he 

pafles  by  one  whom  thou  haft  juft  bruifed,  without 
one  penfive  reflection  r — he  enters  the  cabin  of  the 
widow  whofe  hufband  and  child  thou  haft  taken  to 
thyfelf, — exafts  his  bond,  without  a  figh  ! — Heaven  ! 
if  I  am  to  be  tempted, — let  it  be  by  glory, — by  ambi 
tion, — by  fome  generous  and  manly  vice  :  if  I  muft 
fall,  let  it  be  by  fome  paffion  which  thou  haft  planted 
in  my  nature,  which  mall  not  harden  my  heart,  but 
leave  me  room  at  laft  to  retreat  and  come  back  to 
thee! 

SERMON  XIX.  P.  8l. 


HUMILITY. 
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HUMILITY. 

T  T  E  that  is  little  in  his  own  eyes,  is  little  too  in  his 
•*•  •*•  defires,  and  confequently  moderate  in  his  pur- 
fuit  of  them :  like  another  man,  he  may  fail  in  his 
attempts,  and  lofe  the  point  lie  aimed  at; — but  that  is 
all, — he  lofes  not  himfelf, — he  lofes  not  his  happi- 
nefs  and  peace  of  mind  with  it : — even  the  conten 
tions  of  the  humble  man  are  mild  and  placid. 
BlefTed  characters  !  when  fuch  a  one  is  thruft  back, 
who  does  not  pity  him  ?  when  he  falls,  who  would 
not  flretch  out  a  hand  to  raife  him  up  ? 

SERM.  xxv.  P.  193. 


PATIENCE  AND  CONTENTMENT. 

T>ATIENCE  and  Contentment,— which,  like  the 
treafure  hid  in  the  field,  for  which  a  man  fold  all 
he  had  to  purchafe — is  of  that  price  that  it  cannot  be 
had  at  too  great  a  purchafe,  fince  without  it  the  belt 
condition  in  life  cannot  make  us  happy, — and  with 
it,  it  is  impoffible  we  mould  be  miferable  even  in  the 
worft. 

SERMON  xv.  p.  16. 


HUMILITY 
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HUMILITY  CONTRASTED  WITH  PRIDE. 

T  T  7HEN  we  reflect  upon  the  chara&er  of  Humility, 
— we  are  apt  to  think  it  Hands  the  moft  naked 
and  defencelefs  of  all  virtues  whatever, — the  leaft  able 
to  fupport  its  claims  againft  the  infolent  antagonift 
who  feems  ready  to  bear  him  down,  and  all  oppofition 
which  fuch  a  temper  can  make. 

Now,  if  we  conlider  him  as  ftanding  alone, — no 
doubt,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  will  be  overpowered  and 
trampled  upon  by  his  oppofer ; — but  if  we  confider 
the  meek  and  lowly  man,  as  he  is — fenced  and  guarded 
by  the  love,  the  friend ihip  and  wifhes  of  all  man 
kind, — that  the  other  (lands  alone,  hated,  difcounte- 
nanced,  without  one  true  friend  or  hearty  well- 
wifher  on  his  fide : — when  this  is  balanced,  we  mail 
have  reafon  to  change  our  opinion,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  humble  man,  ftrengthened  with  fuch  an  al 
liance,  is  far  from  being  fo  over-matched  as  at  ftrft 
fight  he  may  appear  ; — nay,  I  believe  one  might  ven 
ture  to  go  further,  and  engage  for  it,  that  in  all  fuch 
cafes  where  real  fortitude  and  true  perfonal  courage 
were  wanted,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  give  proof  of 
it,  and  I  would  fooner  look  for  it  in  fuch  a  temper 
than  in  that  of  his  adverfary.  Pride  may  make  a  man 
violent, — but  Humility  will  make  him  firm: — and 
which  of  the  two,  do  you  think,  likely"  to  come  ofF 
with  honour  ? — he  who  a<5b  from  the  changeable  im- 
O  2  pulfe 
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piilfe  of  heated  blood,  and  follows  the  Uncertain  mo 
tions  of  his  pride  and  fury ; — or  the  man  who  ftands 
cool  and  colle&ed  in  himfelf ; — who  governs  his  re- 
feritments,  inftead  of  being  governed  by  them,  and 
on  every  occafion  a£b  upon  the  fteady  motives  of 
principle  and  duty  ? 

SERMON  xxv.  P.  193. 

WITH  regard  to  the  provocations  and  offences, 
which  are  unavoidably  happening  to  a  man  in  his 

commerce  with  the  world, take  it  as  a  rule,  as  a 

man's  pride  is, — fo  is  always  his  difpleafure  ;  as  the 
opinion  of  himfelf  rifes, — fo  does  the  injury, — fo 
does  his  refentment :  'tis  this  which  gives  edge  and 
force  to  the  inftrument  which  has  flruck  him, — and 
excites  that  heat  in  the  wound  which  renders  it  incu 
rable. 

See  how  different  the  cafe  is  with  the  humble  man : 
one  half  of  thefe  painful  conflicts  he  actually  efcapes ; 
thfc  other  part  fall  lightly  on  him  : — he  provokes  no 
man  by  contempt ;  thrufts  himfelf  forward  as  the 
mark  of  no  man's  envy  ;  fo  that  he  cuts  off  the  firft 
fretful  occafions  of  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  evils ; 
and  for  thofe  in  which  the  paflions  of  others  would 
involve  him,  like  the  humble  ihrub  in  the  valley, 
gently  gives  way,  and  fcarce  feels  the  injury  of  thofe 
ftormy  encounters  which  rend  the  proud  cedar,  and 
tear  it  up  by  its  roots. 

SERMON  XXV.  P.  190. 

PRIDE. 
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PRIDE. 

nPHE  proud  man, — fee  ! — he  is  fore  all  over :  touch 
•*•  him — you  put  him  to  pain  ;  and  though,  of  all 
others,  he  ads  as  if  every  mortal  was  void  of  fenfe  and 
feeling,  yet  is  pofTeffed  with  fo  nice  and  exquifite  a 
one  himfelf,  that  the  flights,  the  little  neglects  and 
inftances  of  difefteem,  which  would  be  fcarce  felt  by 
another  man,  are  perpetually  wounding  him,  and  oft 
times  piercing  him  to  the  very  heart. 

SERMON  xxiv.  p.  174. 

Pride  is  a  vice  which  grows  up  in  fociety  fo  infen- 
fibly, — fteals  in  unobferved  upon  the  heart  upon  fp 
many  occafions  ; — forms  itfelf  upon  fuch  ftrange  pre- 
tenfions,  and,  when  it  has  done,  veils  itfelf  under 
fuch  a  variety  of  unfufpected  appearances, — fometimes 
even  under  that  of  Humility  itfelf; — in  all  which 
cafes,  Self-love,  like  a  falfe  friend,  inftead  of  check 
ing,  mofi  treacheroudy  feeds  this  humour, — points 
out  fome  excellence  in  every  foul  to  make  him  vain, 
and  thi*k  more  highly  of  himfelf  than  he  ought  to 
think; — that  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  one  weak-, 
nefs  into  which  the  heart  of  man  is  more  eafily  be 
trayed — or  which  requires  greater  helps  of  good  fenfe 
and  good  principles  to  guard  againft. 

SERMON  xxiv.  P.  177. 

0  God!' 
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O  God  !  what  is  man  ! — wen  a  thing  of  nought — a 
poor,  infirm,  miferable,  fhort-lived  creature,  that 
pafles  away  like  a  fliadovv,  and  is  haftening  off  the 
ftage,  where  the  theatrical  titles  and  diftinctions,  and 
the  whole  mafk  of  pride  which  he  has  worn  for  a  day, 
will  fall  off,  and  leave  him  naked  as  a  neglected  flave. — 
Send  forth  your  imagination,  I  befeech  you,  to  view 
the  laft  fcene  of  the  greateft  and  proudeft  who  ever 
awed  and  governed  the  world — See  the  empty  va 
pour  difappearing  !  one  of  the  arrows  of  mortality 
this  moment  flicks  faft  within  him  :  fee — it  forces  out 
his  life,  and  freezes  his  blood  and  fpirits. 

Approach  his  bed  of  ftate — lift  up  the  curtain — re 
gard  a  moment  with  filence 

Are  thefe  cold  hands  and  pale  lips,  all  that  are  left 
of  him  who  was  canoniz'd  by  his  own  pride,  or  made 
a  god  of  by  his  flatterers  ? 

O  my  foul  !  with  what  dreams  haft  thou  been  be 
witched  ?  how  haft  thou  been  deluded  by  the  objects 
thou  haft  fo  eagerly  grafped  at  ? 

If  this  reflection  from  the  natural  imperfections  of 
man,  which  he  cannot  remedy,  does  neverthelefs  ftrike 
a  damp  upon  human  pride,  much  more  muft  the  con- 
fiderations  do  fo,  which  arife  from  the  wilful  deprava 
tions  of  his  nature. 

Survey  yourfelves  a  few  moments  in  this  light — 
behold  a  dii'obedient,  ungrateful,  un tractable,  and 
diforderly  fet  of  creatures,  going  wrong  feven  times  a 
day, — acting  fometimes  every  hour  of  it  againft  your 
pwn  convictions — your  own  interefts,  and  the  inten 
tion? 
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tlons  of  your  God,  who  wills  and  purpofes  nothing 
but  your  happinefs  and  prosperity-— -What  reafon 
does  this  view  furnifh  you  for  pride?  how  many 
does  it  fuggeft  to  mortify  and  make  you  aftiamed  ?— 
Well  might  the  fon  of  Syrach  fay,  in  that  farcaftical 
remark  of  his  upon  it,  That  pride  'was  not  made  for  man 

for  fome  purpofe,  and  for  fome  particular  beings, 

the  paflion  might  have  been  fhaped — but  not  for  him— 
fancy  it  where  you  will,  'tis  no  where  fo  improper — 
'tis  in  no  creature  fo  unbecoming 

But  why  fo  cold  an  affent  to  fo  incontefted  a  truth  ? 
Perhaps  thou  haft  reafons  to  be  proud ; — for 
Heaven's  fake  let  us  hear  them — Thou  hall  the  advan 
tages  of  birth  and  title  to  boafl  of— or  thou  ftandeft 
in  the  funfhine  of  court-favour — or  thou  haft  a  large 
fortune — or  great  talents — or  much  learning — or  na 
ture  has  beflowed  her  graces  upon  thy  perfon — fpeak 
— on  which  of  thefe  foundations  haft  thou  raifed  this 
fanciful  ftrudure  ?  Let  us  examine  them. 

Thou  art  well  born : — then  truft  me,  'twill  pollute 
no  one  drop  of  thy  blood  to  be  humble :  humility 
calls  no  man  down  from  his  rank, — divefts  not  princes 
of  their  titles ;  it  is  like  what  the  clear  obfcure  is  in 
painting ;  it  makes  the  hero  ftep  forth  in  the  canvas, 
and  detaches  his  figure  from  the  group  in  which  he 
would  otherwife  ftand  confounded  for  ever. 

If  thou  art  rich — then  mew  the  greatnefs  of  thy 
fortune — or,  what  is  better,  the  greatnefs  of  thy  foul 
in  the  meeknefs  of  thy  converfation ;  condefcend  to 
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men  of  low  eftate — fupport  the  diftrefled,  and  pa 
tronize  the  neglefted.- Be  great ;  but  let  it  be  in 

confidering  riches  as  they  are,  as  talents  committed  to 
an  earthen  vej/el — That  thou  art  but  the  receiver,-—  and 
that  to  be  obliged  and  to  be  vain  too, — is  but  the  old 
folecifm  of  pride  and  beggary,  which,  though  they  of 
ten  meet, — yet  ever  make  but  an  abfurd  fociety. 

If  thou  art  powerful  in  intereft,  and  ftandeft  deified 
by  a  fervile  tribe  of  dependants, — why  fhouldft  thou 
be  proud, — becaufe  they  are  hungry  ? — Scourge  me 
fuch  fycophants  ;  they  have  turned  the  heads  of  thou- 
fands  as  well  as  thine — 

But  'tis  thy  own  dexterity  and  flrength  which  have 
gained  thee  this  eminence  : — allow  it ;  but  art  thou 
proud,  that  thou  ftandeft  in  a  place  where  thou  art 
the  mark  of  one  man's  envy,  another  man's  malice, 
or  a  third  man's  revenge, — where  good  men  may  be 
ready  to  fufpeft  thee,  and  whence  bad  men  will  be 
ready  to  pull  thee  down  ?  I  would  be  proud  of  nothing 
that  is  uncertain :  Haman  was  fo,  becaufe  he  was  ad 
mitted  alone  to  queen  EJlher's  banquet ;  and  the  dif- 
tin&ion  raifed  him,' — but  it  was  fifty  cubits  higher  than 
he  ever  dreamed  or  thought  of. 

Let  us  pafs  on  to  the  pretences  of  learning,  &c.  &c. 
If  thou  haft  a  little,  thou  wilt  be  proud  of  it  in  courfe ; 
if  thou  haft  much,  and  good  fenfe  along  with  it, 
there  will  be  no  reafon  to  difpute  againft  the  paffion  : 
a  beggarly  parade  of  remnants  is  but  a  forry  objeft  of 
pride  at  the  beft ; — but  more  fo,  when  we  can  cry 

out 
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out  upon  it,  as  the  poor  man  did  of  his  hatchet,— 
Alas !  mafter,  for  it  was  borrowed* 

It  is  treafon  to  fay  the  fame  of  Beauty,— whatever 
we  do  of  the  arts  and  ornaments  with  which  Pride  is 
wont  to  fet  it  off;  the  weakeft  minds  are  moft  caught 
with  both  ;  being  ever  glad  to  win  attention  and  cre 
dit  from  fmall  and  flender  accidents,  through  difability 
of  purchafing  them  by  better  means. 

SERMON  xxiv.  P.  182* 

\ 

*  II  Kings,  vi.  5. 


MR.  SHANDY's  BED  OF  JUSTICE. 

•T^HE  ancient  Goths  of  Germany,  who  (the  learned 
-*•  Cluverius  is  pofitive)  were  firft  feated  in  the 
country  between  the  Viftula  and  the  Oder,  and  who 
afterwards  incorporated  the  Hercule>  the  Bugianst  and 
fome  other  Vandallic  clans  to  Jem, — had  all  of  them 
a  wife  cuftom  of  debating  every  thing  of  importance 
to  their  date,  twice  ;  that  is, — once  drunk  and  once 

fober: Drunk — that  their  councils   might  not 

want    vigour: and    fober — that  they  might  not 

want  difcretion. 

Now  my  father  being  entirely  a  water-drinker, 

was  a  long  time  gravelled  almoft  to  death,  in  turning 
this  as  much  to  his  advantage,  as  he  did  every  other 

thing, 
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thing,  which  the  ancients  did  or  faid ;  and  it  was  -not 
till  the  feventh  year  of  his  marriage,  after  a  thoufand 
fruitlefs  experiments  and  devices,  that  he  hit  upon  an 
expedient  which  anfwered  the  purpofe ;  and  that  was, 
when  any  difficult  and  momentous  point  was  to  be  fet 
tled  in  the  family,  which  required  great  fobriety,  and 
great  fpirit  too,  in  its  determination,  he  fixed  and 
fet  apart  the  firft  Sunday  night  in  the  month,  and  the 
Saturday  night  which  immediately  preceded  it,  to  ar 
gue  it  over,  in  bed,  with  my  mother  :  by  which  con 
trivance,  if  you  confider,  Sir,  with  yourfelf,  *  * 


* 

* 

* 

*          *          * 

*          *          « 

* 

* 

* 

*          *          * 

*          *           * 

Thefe,  my  father,  humoroufly  enough,  called  his 
leds  of  jufthe  ; — for  from  the  two  different  counfels 
taken  in  thefe  two  different  humours,  a  middle  one  was 
generally  found  out,  which  touched  the  point  ofwif- 
dom  as  well,  as  if  he  had  got  drunk  and  fober  a  hun 
dred  times. 

It  mult  not  be  made  a  fecret  of  to  the  world,  that  this 
anfwers  full  as  well  in  literary  difcuflions,  as  either  in 
military  or  conjugal;  but  it  is  not  every  author  that 
can  try  the  experiment  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  did 
it — or,  if  he  can,  may  it  be  always  for  his  body's 
health  ;  and  to  do  it,  as  my  father  did  it, — I  am  fure 
it  would  be  always  for  his  fours. 

My  way  is  this : — 

In 


In  all  nice  and  ticklifh  difcuffions,— ( of  which,  Hea 
ven  knows,  there  are  but  too  many  in  my  book), 
where  I  find  I  cannot  take  a  ftep  without  the  danger 
of  having  either  their  worships  or  their  reverences  upon 
my  back — I  write  one  half/#//,— — and  t'other f a/ting; 

or  write  it  all  full, — and  correct  it  fafting ; 

or  write  it  fafting, — and  correct  it  full,  for  they  all 
come  to  the  fame  thing : So  that  with  a  lefs  varia 
tion  from  my  father's  plan,  than  my  fathers  from  the 
Gothic — I  feel  myfelf  upon  a  par  with  him  in  his 
firft  bed  of  juftice, — and  no  way  inferior  to  him  in 
his  fecond.— Thefe  different  and  almoft  irreconcile- 
able  effects,  flow  uniformly  from  the  wife  and  wonder 
ful  mechanifm  of  nature, — of  which, — be  her's  the 
honour. — All  that  we  can  do,  is  to  turn  and  work  the 
machine  to  the  improvement  and  better  manufactory 
of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Now,  when  I  write  full, — I  write  as  if  I  was  never 
to  write  fafting  again  as  long  as  I  live  ;— that  is,  I 
write  free  from  the  cares  as  well  as  the  terrors  of  the 
world. — I  count  not  the  number  of  my  fears, — nor  does 
my  fancy  go  forth  into  dark  entries  and  bye  corners  to 

antedate  my   flabs. In  a  word,   my  pen  takes  its 

courfe ;  and  I  write  on  as  much  from  the  fullnefs  of 
my  heart,  as  my  ftomach— 

But  when,  an' pleafe  your  honours,  I  indite  fafting, 
'tis  a  different  hiftory. — I  pay  the  world  all  poffible 
attention  and  refpecl,—— and  have  as  great  a  (hare 
(whilft  it  lafts)  of  that  underftrapping  virtue  of  dif- 
$retion,  as  the  beftofyou. — So  that  betwixt  both, . I 

write 
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write  a  carelefs  kind  of  a  civil,  nonfenfical,  good-hu 
moured,  Shandean  book,  which  will  do  all  your  hearts 

good 

And  all  your  heads  too, — provided  you  under- 
ftand  it. 

We  fliould  begin,  faid  my  father,  turning  himfelf 
half  round  in  bed,  and  mifting  his  pillow  a  little  to 
wards  my  mother's,  as  he  opened  to  debate. We 

fhould  begin  to  think,  Mrs.  Shandy,  of  putting  this 
boy  into  breeches.— 

We  fhould  fo,— faid  my  mother. We  defer  it, 

my  dear,  quoth  my  father,  fliamefully. 

I  think  we  do,  Mr.  Shandy,  faid  my  mother. 

Not  but  the  child   looks  extremely  well,  faid 

my  father,  in  his  vefts  and  tunicks. 

He  does  look  very  well  in  them, — replied  my 

mother. 

-PI — And  for  that  reafon  it  would  be  almoft  a  fin, 
added  my  father,  to  take  him  out  of  'em. 

It  would  fo, — faid  my  mother. — But  indeed  he 

is  growing   a  very  tall  lad, — rejoined  my  father. 

He  is  very  tall  for  his  age,  indeed, — faid  my 

mother — 

I  can  not  (making  two  fyllables  of  it)  ima 
gine,  quoth  my  father,  who  the  deuce  he  takes  after. — 

I  cannot  conceive,  for  my  life, — faid  my  mothfr. — 

Humph  ! — faid  my  father. 

(The  dialogue  ceafed  for  a  moment.) 

- 1  am  very  ihort  myfelf, — continued  my  father> 

gravely. 

You 
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You  are  very  ftiort,  Mr.  Shandy ', — faid  my  mother. 

Humph !  quoth  my  father  to  himfelf,  a  fecond  time  : 
in  muttering  which,  he  plucked  his  pillow  a  little 
further  from  my  mother's, — and  turning  about  again, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  debate  for  three  minutes  and  a 
half, 

When  he  gets  thefe  breeches  made,  cried  my 

father,  in  a  higher  tone,  he'll  look  like  a  beafl  in  'em. 

He  will  be  very  aukward  in  them  at  firft,  replied  my 
mother. 

And  'twill  be  lucky,  if  that's  the  worft  on't, 

added  my  father. 

It  will  be  very  lucky,  anfwered  my  mother. 

I  fuppofe,  replied  my  father, — making  fome  paufe 
firft, — he'll  be  exaftly  like  other  people's  children. 

Exaftly,  faid  my  mother. 

Though  I  mould  be  forry  for  that,  added  my 

father ;  and  fo  the  debate  flopped  again. 

They  mould  be  of  leather,  faid  my  father, 

turning  him  about  again. 

They  will  laft  him,  faid  my  mother,  the  longeft. 

But  he  can  have  no  linings  to  'em,  replied  my  fa 
ther. 

He  cannot,  faid  my  mother. 

'Twere  better  to  have  them  of  fmftian,  quoth  my 
father. 

Nothing  can  be  better,  quoth  my  mother. 

Except  dimity,  replied  my  father  : — 'Tis  beft 

«f  all, — replied  my  mother. 

—One 


—  One  muft  not  give  him  his  death,  however,  — 
interrupted  my  father. 

By  no  means,  faid  my  mother  :  -  and  fo  the 
dialogue  flood  ftill  again. 

I  am  refolved,  however,  quoth  my  father,  break 
ing  filence  a  fourth  time,  he  mall  have  no  pockets  in 
them.  - 

There  is  no  occafion  for  any,  faid  my  mo 
ther.  - 

I  mean  in  his  coat  and  waiftcoat,  —  cried  my  father, 
I  mean  fo  too,  —  replied  my  mother. 

-  -  Though  if  he  gets  a  gig  or  top  -  Poor 
fouls  !    it  is  a  crown  and  a  fceptre  to  them,  —  they 
mould  have  where  to  fecure  it. 

Order  it  as  you  pleafe,  Mr.  Shandy,  replied  my 
mother.  - 

•  -  But  don't  you  think  it  right  ?   added  my  fa 
ther,  preffing  the  point  home  to  her. 

Perfectly,  faid  my  mother,  if  it  pleafes  you,  Mr. 


.  -  There's  for  you!  cried  my  father,  lofing 
temper.  -  Pleafes  me  !  --  You  never  will  dif- 
tinguifh,  Mrs.  Shandy,  nor  mail  I  ever  teach  you  to 
do  it,  betwixt  a  point  of  pleafure  and  a  point  of  con 
venience.——  --  This  was  on  the  Sunday  night  ;  — 
and  further  this  chapter  fayeth  not. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.   III.  CHAP.  60. 


BEAUTY. 


BEAUTY. 

TjEAUTY  has  fo  many  charms,  one  knows  not 
•*•'  how  to  fpeak  againfl  it;  and  when  it  happens 
that  a  graceful  figure  is  the  habitation  of  a  virtuous 
foul,  when  the  beauty  of  the  face  fpeaks  out  the  mo- 
defty  and  humility  of  the  mind,  and  the  juftnefs  of  the 
proportion  raifes  our  thoughts  up  to  the  heart  and  wif- 
dom  of  the  great  Creator,  'fomething  may  be  allow 
ed  it, — and  fomething  to  the  embellimments  which  fet 
it  off; — and  yet,  when  the  whole  apology  is  read, — it 
will  be  found  at  laft,  that  Beauty,  like  Truth,  never  is 
fo  glorious  as  when  it  goes  the  plaineft. 

SERM.  xxiv.  p.  187. 


WISDOM. 

T  ESSONS  of  Wifdom  have  never  fuch  power  over 
-*~^  us,  as  when  they  are  wrought  into  the  heart 
through  the  ground-work  of  a  ftory  which  engages 
the  paffions :  is  it  that  we  are  like  iron,  and  muft  firft 
be  heated  before  we  can  be  wrought  upon  ?  or,  is  the 

heart 
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heart  fo  in  love  with  deceit,  that  where  a  true  report 
will  not  reach  it,  we  tnuft  cheat  it  with  a  fable,  in  order 
to  come  at  the  truth  ? 

SERM.  xx*  p.  93. 


HUNGER. 

OF  all  the  terrors  of  nature,  that  of  one  day  or 
other  dying  by  hunger,  is  the  greateft ;  and  it 
is  wifely  wove  into  our  frame  to  awaken  man  to  in- 
duftry,  and  call  forth  his  talents;  and  though  we 
feem  to  go  on  carelefsly,  fporting  with  it  as  we  do 
with  other  terrors, — yet,  he  that  fees  this  enemy  fairly, 
and  in  his  moft  frightful  fhape,  will  need  no  long  re- 
monftrance  to  make  him  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
him. 

SERM.  xx.  P.  98. 


DISTRESS. 

"VTOTHINd  fo  powerfully  calls  home  the  mind 

-*"  ^    as  diftrefs :  the  tenfe  fibre  then  relaxes, the 

foul  retires  to  itfelf, — fits  penlive  and  fufceptible  of 

right 


light  impreflibns :  If  we  have  a  friend,  'tis  then  we 
think  of  him  ;  if  a  benefa&or,  at  that  moment  all  his 
kindnefles  prefs  upon  our  mind. 

SERM.  xx.  P.  97. 


Mk.  SHANDY's  LETTER  TO  HIS  BROTHER 

ON  LOVE. 

/ 

My  dear  brother  Vofy, 

WHAT  I  am  going  to  fay  to  thee,  is  upon  the 
nature  of  women,  and  of  love-making  to 
them  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  thee — though  not 
fo  well  for  me — that  thou  haft  occafion  for  a  letter  of 
inftruftions  upon  that  head,  and  that  I  am  able  to  write 
it  to  thee. 

Had  it  been  the  good  pileafure  of  him  who  difpofes 
of  our  lots — and  thou  no  fufferer  by  the  knowledge,  I 
had  been  well  content  that  thou  mouldft  have 
dipp'd  the  pen  this  moment  into  the  ink,  inftead  of 

myfelf ;   but  that  not  being  the  cafe —Mrs. 

Shandy  being  now  clofe  befide  me,  preparing  for  bed 
— I  have  thrown  together  without  order,  and  juft  as 
they  have  come  into  my  mind,  fuch  hints  and  docu 
ments  as  I  deem  may  be  of  ufe  to  thee  ;  intending  in 
this  to  give  thee  a  token  of  my  love  ;  not  doubting* 
P  my 
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my  dear  Tcfyt  of  the  manner  in  which  It  will  be  ac 
cepted. 

In  the  firft  place,  with  regard  to  all  which  concerns 
religion  in  the  affair — though  I  perceive,  from  a 
glow  in  my  cheek,  that  I  blufti  as  I  begin  to  fpeak  to 
thee  upon  the  fubjecl:,  as  well  knowing,  notwith- 
ftanding  thy  unaffefled  fecrecy,  how  few  of  its  offices 
thou  negledleft — yet  I  would  remind  thee  of  one  (dur 
ing  the  continuance  of  thy  courtfhip)  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  I  would  not  have  omitted ;  and  that 
is,  never  to  go  forth  upon  the  enterprize,  whether  it 
be  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  without  firft  re 
commending  thyfelf  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
that  he  may  defend  thee  from  the  evil  one. 

Shave  the  whole  top  of  thy  crown  clean  once  at 
leaft  every  four  or  five  days,  but  oftener  if  conve 
nient  ;  left  in  taking  off  thy  wig  before  her,  through 
abfence  of  mind,  me  mould  be  able  to  difcover  how 
much  has  been  cut  away  by  Time — how  much  by 
Trim. 

— 'Twere  better  to  keep  ideas  of  baldnefs  out  of 
her  fancy. 

Always  carry  it  in  thy  mind,  and  aft  upon  it,  as  a 
fure  maxim,  Toby — 

"  That  women  are  timid:"  And  'tis  well  they  are — 
elfe  there  would  be  no  dealing  with  them. 

Let  not  thy  breeches  be  too  tight,  or  hang  too  loofe 
about  thy  thighs,  like  the  trunk  hofe  of  our  anceftors, 

— A  juft  medium  prevents  all  conclufions. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  thou  haft  to  fay,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  forget 
not  to  utter  it  in  a  low,  foft  tone  of  voice.  Silence, 
and  whatever  approaches  it,  weaves  dreams  of  mid 
night  fecrecy  into  the  brain.  For  this  caufe,  if  thou 
canft  help  it,  never  throw  down  the  tongs  and 
poker. 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  pleafantry  and  facetioufnefs  in 
thy  difcourfe  with  her,  and  do  whatever  lies  in  thy 
power  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  from  her  all  books 
and  writings  which  tend  thereto :  there  are  fome  de 
votional  trafts,  which  if  thou  canft  entice  her  to  read 
over — it  will  be  well :  but  fuffer  her  not  to  look  at 
Rabelais,  or  Scarron,  or  Don  Quixote — 

— They  are  all  books  which  excite  laughter ;  and 
thou  knoweft,  dear  Toby,  that  there  is  no  paflion  fo  fe- 
rious  as  luft. 

Stick  a  pin  in  the  bofom  of  thy  fliirt,  before  thou 
entereft  her  parlour. 

And  if  thou  art  permitted  to  fit  upon  the  fame 
fopha  with  her,  and  me  gives  thee  occafion  to  lay  thy 
hand  upon  her's — beware  of  taking  it — thou  canft  not 
lay  thy  hand  on  her's,  but  me  will  feel  the  temper  of 
thine.  Leave  that  and  as  many  other  things  as  thou 
can'ft,  quite  undetermined ;  by  fo  doing,  thou  wilt 
have  her  curioiity  on  thy  fide;  and  if  me  is  not 
conquered  by  that,  and  thy  ASSE  continues  ftill  kick 
ing,  which  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe — Thou  muft 
begin,  with  firft  lofing  a  few  ounces  of  blood  below 
the  ears,  according  to  the  pra&iee  of  the  ancient 
P  2  Scythiamt 
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Scythians,  who  cured  the  moft  intemperate  fits  of  the 
appetite  by  that  means. 

Avicenna,  after  this,  is  for  having  the  part  anoint 
ed  with  the  fyrup  of  hellebore,  ufmg  proper  evacua 
tions  and  purges and,  I  believe,  rightly.  But  thou 

muft  eat  little  or  no  goat's  flefh,  nor  red  deer nor 

even  foal's  flefli  by  any  means ;   and  carefully  abftain 

that  is,  as  much  as  thou  can'ft,   from  peacocks, 

cranes,  coots,  didappers,  and  water-hens. 

As  for  thy  drink,— I  need  not  tell  thee,  it  muft  be 
the  infufion  VERVAIN,  and  the  herb  HA  NBA,  of  which 
JEtian  relates  fuch  effecls — but  if  thy  ftomach  palls 
with  it — difcondnue  it  from  time  to  time,  taking  cu 
cumbers,  melons,  purflane,  water-lilies,  woodbine,  and 
lettuce,  in  the  Head  of  them. 

There  is  nothing  further  for  thee,  which  occurs  to 
me  at  prefent. 

— Unlefs  the  breaking  out  of  a  frefli  war So 

wifhing  every  thing,  dear  Toby,  for  the  belt, 
I  reft  thy  affectionate  brother, 

WALTER  SHANDY. 


IMPOSTURE. 

WHAT  a  problematic  fet  of  creatures  does  fimu- 
lation  make  us !    who  would  divine  that- 
thai  anxiety  and  concern,  fo  viiible  in  the  airs  of  one 

half 
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half  of  that  great  aflembly,  fhould  arife  from  nothing 
elfe,  but  that  the  other  half  of  it  may  think  them  to 
be  men  of  confequence,  penetration,  parts,  and  con 
duct  ? — What  a  noife  amongft  the  claimants  about  it ! 
Behold  Humility,  out  of  mere  pride; — and  Honefty, 
almoft  out  of  knavery  : — Cbaftity  never  once  in  harm's 
way:  and  Courage,  like  a  Spanijh  foldier  upon  an 
Italian  ftage — a  bladder  full  of  wind. 

Hark  !    that,  the  found  of  that  trumpet,— let  not 

my  foldier  run, it  is    fome  good  Chriftian  giving 

alms.  O,  PITY!  thou  gentleft  of  human  paffions! 
foft  and  tender  are  thy  notes,  and  ill  accord  they  with 
fo  loud  an  inftrument. 

Thus  fomething  jars,  and  will  for  ever  jar  in  thefe 
cafes. 

Impofture  is  all  diflfonance,  let  what  matter  foever 
of  it  undertake  the  part :  let  him  harmonife  and  mo 
dulate  it  as  he  may,  one  tone  will  contradict  another  ; 
and  whilft  we  have  ears  to  hear,  we  mail  diftinguifh 
it:  'tis  truth  only  which  is  confident,  and  ever  in 
harmony  with  itfelf :  it  fits  upon  our  lips,  like  the  na 
tural  notes  of  fome  melodies,  ready  to  drop  out,  whe 
ther  we  will  or  no ; — it  racks  no  invention  to  let  our- 
felves  alone,  and  needs  fear  no  critic,  to  have  the  fame 
excellency  in  the  heart,  which  appears  in  the  aftion. 

SERMON  xvii.  P.  48, 


CON- 


CONTENTMENT. 

rTHHERE  is  fcarce  any  lot  fo  low,  but  there  is  fome- 
•*"  thing  in  it  to  fatisfy  the  man  whom  it  has  be 
fallen  ;  Providence  having  fo  ordered  things,  that  in 
every  man's  cup,  how  bitter  foever,  there  are  fome 
cordial  drops — fome  good  circumftances,  which,  if 
wifely  extracted,  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  he  wants 
them — that  is,  to  make  him  contented,  and  if  not  hap 
py,  at  leaft  refigned. 

SERMON  xv.  P.  19. 


EVILS. 

TTNWILLINGLY  does  the  mind  digeft  the  evils 
**J  prepared  for  it  by  others ; — for  thofe  we  pre 
pare  ourfelves, — we  eat  but  the  fruit  which  we  have 
planted  and  watered: — a  mattered  fortune, — a  mat 
tered  frame,  fo  we  have  but  the  fatisfa&ion  of  matter 
ing  them  ourfelves,  pafs  naturally  enough  into  the  ha 
bit,  and  by  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  both  done, 
they  fave  the  fpe&ator  a  world  of  pity  :  but  for  thofe, 
like  Jacob's,  brought  upon  him  by  the  hands  from 
which  he  looked  for  all  his  comforts, — the  avarice  of 
a  parent,' — the  unkindnefs  of  a  relation, — the  ingra 
titude  of  a  child,  they  are  evils  which  leave  a  fear ; 

befides, 


befides,  as  they  hang  over  the  heads  of  all,  and  there, 
fore  may  fall  upon  any  I—every  looker-on  has  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  tragedy  ; — but  then  we  are  apt  to  intereft 
ourfelves  no  otherwife,  than  merely  as  the  incidents 
themfelves  (hike  our  paffions,  without  carrying  the 
leflbn  further  : — in  a  word — we  realize  nothing  : — we 
figh — we  wipe  away  the  tear, — and  there  ends  the 
ftory  of  mifery,  and  the  moral  with  it. 

SERMON  xxn.  p.  134. 


THE    DANCE. 

TT  was  in  the  road  betwixt  Ni/mes  and  Lunel,  where 
there  is  the  beft  Mufcatto  wine  in  all  France,  and 
which,  by  the  bye,  belongs  to  the  honeft  canons  of 
MONT P ELL IER, — and  foul  befal  the  man  who  has 
drank  it  at  their  table,  who  grudges  them  a  drop  of 
it. 

The  fun  was  fet — they  had  done  their  work  ; 

the  nymphs  had  tied  up  their  hair  afrefh — and  the 

fwains  were  preparing   for  a  caroufal my   mule 

made  a  dead  point 'Tis  the  fife  and  tabourin,  faid 

I — Pm  frightened  to  death,  quoth  he They  are 

running  at  the  ring  of  pleafure,  faid  I,  giving  him  a 

prick by  faint  Boogar,  and  all  the  faints  at  the 

backfide  of  the  door  of  purgatory,  faid  he — (making 

the 
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the  fame  refolution  with  the  abbefle  of  Andoutlkts) 
I'll  not  go  a  flep  further  'Tis  very  well,  Sir, 

faid  I — I  never  will  argue  a  point  with  one  of  your 
family,  as  long  as  I  live ;  fo  leaping  off  his  back,  and 
kicking  off  one  boot  into  this  ditch,  and  t'other  into 
that — I'll  take  a  dance,  faid  I — fo  ftay  you  here. 

A  fun-burnt  daughter  of  labour  rofe  up  from  the 
group  to  meet  me,  as  I  advanced  towards  them  ;  her 
hair,  which  was  a  dark  chefnut,  approaching  rather 
to  a  black,  was  tied  up  in  a  knot,  all  but  a  fmgle 
trefs. 

We  want  a  cavalier,  faid  (he,  holding  out  both  her 
hands,  as  if  to  offer  them — And  a  cavalier  ye  mall  have, 
faid  I,  taking  hold  of  both  of  them. 

Hadft  thou,  Nannette,  been  array 'd  like  a  ducheffe  I 

—But  that  curfed  flit  in  thy  petticoat ! 

Nannette  cared  not  for  it. 

We  could  not  have  done  without  you,  faid  me,  let 
ting  go  one  hand,  with  felf-taught  politenefs,  leading 
me  up  with  the  other. 

A  lame  youth,  whom  Apollo  had  recompenfed  with 
a  pipe,  and  to  which  he  had  added  a  tabourin  of  his 
own  accord,  ran  fweetly  over  the  prelude,  as  he  fat 
upon  the  bank— Tie  me  up  this  trefs  inftantly,  faid 
Nannette,  putting  a  piece  of  firing  into  my  hand— It 
taught  me  to  forget  I  was  a  ftranger— -The  whole  knot 
fell  down — We  had  been  feven  years  acquainted. 

The  youth  ftruck  the  note  upon  the  tabourin — his 
pipe  followed,  and  off  we  bounded—"  the  deuce  take 
that  flit!" 

The 


The  fitter  of  the  youth,  who  had  ftolen  her  voice 
from  heaven,  fung  alternately  with  her  brother 
'twas  a  Gafcoigne  roundelay, 

VIVA  LA  JOIA  ! 
FIDON  LA  TRISTESSA! 

The  nymphs  joined  in  unifon,  and  their  fwains  an  oc 
tave  below  them — 

I  would  have  given  a  crown  to  have  it  few'd  up — 
Nannette  would  not  have  given  a  sous — Vi<va  lajoia  ! 
was  in  her  lips — Viva  lajoia  !  was  in  her  eyes.  A 
'transient  fpark  of  amity  fhot  acrofs  the  fpace  betwixt 
us — She  look'd  amiable  ! — Why  could  I  not  live,  and 
end  my  days  thus !  Juft  Difpofer  of  our  joys  and  for- 
rows,  cried  I,  why  could  not  a  man  lit  down  in  the  lap 
of  content  here — and  dance,  and  ling,  and  fay  his  pray 
ers,  and  go  to  heaven  with  this  nut-brown  maid  ?  Ca- 
pricioufly  did  me  bend  her  head  on  one  fide,  and  dance 

up  inlidious Then  'tis  time  do  dance  off,  quoth  I ! 

fo  changing  only  partners  and  tunes,  I  danced  it  away 
from  Lunel  to   Montpellier — from   thence  to  Pefcnast 

Beziers 1  danced  it  along  through  Narbonne,  Car- 

cajjbny  and  Caftle  Naudairy,  till  at  lail  I  danced  myfelf 
jnto  Perdrillo^  pavilion. 

T.  SHANDY,   VOL.  IV.  CHAP.  24. 


OPPRESSION. 


OPPRESSION. 

SOLOMON  fays,  Oppreflion  will  make  a  wife  man 
mad. — What  wiH  it  do  then  to  a  tender  and  inge 
nuous  heart,  which  feels  itfelf  neglefted, — too  full  of 
reverence  for  the  author  of  its  wrongs  to  complain  ? — 
See,  it  fits  down  in  filence,  robbed  by  difcouragements, 
of  all  its  natural  powers  to  pleafe, — born  to  fee  others 
loaded  with  careffes — in  fome  uncheery  corner  it  nou- 
rifhes  its  difcontent,  and  with  a  weight  upon  its  fpirits, 
which  its  little  ftock  of  fortitude  is  not  able  to  with- 

itand, — it  droops  and   pines  away. Sad  victim  of 

caprice  ! 

SERMON  xxii.  P.  136. 


VIRTUE     AND     VICE. 

"\X/"HOEVER  confiders  the  ftate  and  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  this  view,  how  much 
ftronger  the  natural  motives  are  to  virtue  than  to  vice, 
would  expec~l  to  find  the  world  much  better  than  it  is> 
or  ever  has  been  ; — for  who  would  fuppofe  the  genera 
lity  of  mankind  to  betray  fo  much  folly,  as  to  aft 
againft  the  common  intcreft  of  their  own  kind,  as  every 
man  does  who  yields  to  the  temptation  of  what  is 
wrong  ? 

SERMON  XXXIII.  P.  6l. 

WISDOM. 


WISDOM. 

rT^HERE  is  noprojeftto  which  the  whole  race  of 
-*•  mankind  is  fo  univerfally  a  bubble,  as  to  that 
of  being  thought  wife  :  and  the  affectation  of  it  is  fo 
vifible,  in  men  of  all  complexions,  that  you  every  day 
fee  fome  one  or  other  fo  very  folicitous  to  eftablifh  the 
character,  as  not  to  allow  himfelf  leifure  to  do  the  things 
which  fairly  win  it : — expending  more  art  and  ftrata- 
gem  to  appear  fo  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  what 
would  fuffice  to  make  him  fo  in  truth. 

It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  this  defire,  that  you  fee 
in  general  there  is  no  injury  touches  a  man  fo  fenfibly, 
as  an  infult  upon  his  parts  and  capacity  :  tell  a  man 
of  other  defefls,  that  he  wants  learning,  induftry  or  ap 
plication, — he  will  hear  your  reproof  with  patience. 

Nay,  you  may  go  farther ;  take  him  in  a  proper 

feafon,  you  may  tax  his  morals,  you  may  tell  him  he 
is  irregular  in  his  condudt, paffionate  or  revenge 
ful  in  his  nature, — loofe  in  his  principles ; — deliver  it 
with  the  gentlenefs  of  a  friend, — poflibly  he'll  not  only 
bear  with  you, — but,  if  ingenuous,  he  will  thank  you 

for  your  ledlure,  and  promife  a  reformation  : but 

hint, — hint  but  a  defect  in  his  intellectuals, — touch 
but  that  fore  place, — from  that  moment  you  are  look'd 
upon  as  an  enemy  fent  to  torment  him  before  his  time, 
and  in  return  may  reckon  upon  his  refentment  and  ill- 
will  for  ever :  fo  that  in  general  you  will  find  it  fafer 

to 
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to  tell  a  man  he  is  a  knave  than  a  fool, and  fland 

a  better  chance  of  being  forgiven,  for  proving  he 
has  been  wanting  in  a  point  of  common  honefty, 
than  a  point  of  common  fenfe.— —  Strange  fouls  that 
we  are  !  as  if  to  live  well  was  not  the  greateft  argument 
of  wifdom ;— — and,  as  if  what  reflected  upon  our 
morals,  did  not  moft  of  all  reflect  upon  our  under- 
ftandings ! 

SERM.  xxvi.  P.  207. 


CORPORAL    TRIM'S 

Y:  '.;  .''%•-;          * ,  .t  t-J      "'•-•'.  j  '    :.i   i*    '    ' 

REFLECTIONS    ON   DEATH. 

MY  young  mafterinZ,<W0»is  dead  !  faid  Qladiah. 
A  green  fatin  night-gown  of  my  mother's,  which 
had  been  twice  fcowered,  was  the  firft  idea  which  Oba- 
diatfs  exclamation  brought  inloSufanna^s  head.  Then, 
quoth  Sufannah,  we  muft  all  go  into  mourning. —  Oh  ! 
'twill  be  the  death  of  my  poor  miftrefs,  cried  Sufannah. 

r My  mother's  whole  wardrobe  followed. What 

a  proceffion  !  her  red  damafk, — her  orange  tawny,— 
her  white  and  yellow  luftrings, — her  brown  taffety, — 
her  bone-laced  caps,  her  bed-gowns, — and  comfortable 
under-petticoats.— Not  a  rag  was  left  behind. — .Afcy-— 
fie  will  never  look  up  again,  faid  Sufannah. 

We 


We  had  a  fat  foolifh  fcullion — my  father,  I  think, 
kept  her  for  her  Simplicity  ; — me  had  been  all  autumn 

iiruggling  with  a  dropfy. He  is  dead  ! — faid  Oba- 

diah,  he  is  certainly  dead ! — So  am  not  I,  faid  the 
foolifh  fcullion. 

— Here  is  fad  news,  Trim  !  cried  Sufannab,  wiping 

her  eyes,  as  Trim  flepp'd  into  the  kitchen. Matter 

Bobby  is  dead  and  buried-, — the  funeral  was  an  interpo 
lation  of  Sufannab's, — we  lhall  have  all  to  go  into 
mourning,  faid  Sufannab. 

I  hope  not,  faid  Trim  ! — You  hope  not !  cried  Su- 

fannab  earneftly. The  mourning  ran  not  in  Trim's 

head,  whatever  it  did  in  Su/annab's.  I  hope — faid 
Trim,  explaining  himfelf,  I  hope  in  God  the  news  is 
not  true.  I  heard  the  letter  read  with  my  own  ears, 

anfwered  Obadiab,   Oh  !  he's  dead,  faid  Sufannab 

As  fure,  faid  the  fcullion,  as  I  am  alive. 

I  lament  for  him  from  my  heart  and  my  foul,  faid 
Trim,  fetching  a  figh — Poor  creature  ! — poor  boy  !— 
poor  gentleman ! 

— He  was  alive  laft  Whitfuntide,  faid  the  coachman. — • 
Wbitfuntide!  alas  !  cried  Trim,  extending  his  right  arm, 
and  falling  inflantly  into  the  fame  attitude  in  which  he 
read  the  fermon, — what  is  Wbitfuntide,  Jonathan  (for 
that  was  the  coachman's  name),  or  Shrovetide,  or  any 
tide,  or  time  paft,  to-thi»?  Are  we  not  here  now, 
continued  the  Corporal,  (linking  the  end  of  his  flick 
perpendicularly  upon  the  floor,  fo  as  to  give  an  idea  of 

health  and  liability)— ^-and  are  we  not (dropping 

his  hat  upon  the  ground)  gone  !  in  a  moment ! * 

»Twas 
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'Twas  infinitely  ftriking  I  Sufannah  burft  into  a  flood 
of  tears. — We  are  not  flocks  and  flones. — Jonathan, 

Obadiah,  the  cook-maid,  all  melted. The  foolifh  fat' 

fcullion  herfelf,  who  was  fcouring  a  fifh-kettle  upon  her 
knees,  was  rouzed  with  it.  —  The  whole  kitchen 
crowded  about  the  Corporal. 

— To  us,  Jonathan,  who  know  not  what  want  or 
care  is, — who  live  here  in  the  fer vice  of  two  of  the 
beft  of  matters — (bating  in  my  own  cafe  his  Majefty 
King  William  the  Third,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to 
ferve  both  in  Ireland  and  Flanders) — I  own  it,  that 
from  Whitfuntide  to  within  three  weeks  of  Chrijlmas, 
— 'tis  not  long — 'tis  like  nothing  ; — —but  to  thofe, 
Jonathan,  who  know  what  death  is,  and  what  havoc 
and  deftruftion  he  can  make,  before  a  man  can  wheel 

about, — 'tis  like  a  whole  age. O  Jonathan!  'twould 

make  a  good-natured  man's  heart  bleed,  to  confider 
(continued  the  Corporal,  Handing  perpendicularly), 
how  low  many  a  brave  and  upright  fellow  has  been 
laid  fince  that  time  ! — And  trull  me,  Sufy,  added  the 
Corporal,  turning  to  Sufannah*  whofe  eyes  were  fwim- 
ming  in  water, — before  that  time  comes  round  again, 
— many  a  bright  eye  will  be  dim. — Sufannah  placed 
it  to  the  right  fide  of  the  page — me  wept — but  me 
curt'fied  too. — Are  we  not,  continued  Trim,  looking 
Hill  at  Sufannah, — are  we  not  like  a  flower  of  the 
field — a  tear  of  pride  Hole  in  betwixt  every  two  tears 
of  humiliation — elfe  no  tongue  could  have  defcribed 
Sufannah' s  affliction — is  not  all  flefh  grafs  ?  'Tis  clay, 
—'tis  dirt. — They  all  looked  direftly  at  the  fcullion, 

—the 


—the  fcullion  had  juft  been  fcouring  a  filh-kettle  •  It 
was  not  fair. 

— What  is  the  fineft  face  that  ever  man  looked  at ! — 
I  could  hear  Trim  talk  fo  for  ever,  cried  Sufannab — 
what  is  it !  (Sufannah  laid  her  hand  upon  Trim's  fhoul- 
der) — but  corruption  ?  Sufannab  took  it  off. 

— Now  I  love  you  for  this — and  'tis  this  delicious 
mixture  within  you,  which  makes  you,  dear  creatures, 
what  you  are — And  he  who  hates  you  for  it — all  I  can 
fay  of  the  matter  is — that  he  has  either  a  pumpkin  for 
his  head — or  a  pippin  for  his  heart,  and  whenever  he 
is  diffecled,  it  will  be  found  fo. 

For  my  own  part,  I  declare  it,  that  out  of  doors,  I 
value  not  death  at  all : — not  this .  .  .  added  the  Corpo 
ral,  fnapping  his  fingers, — but  with  an  air  which  no 
one  but  the  Corporal  could  have  given  to  the  fentiment. 

In  battle,  I  value  death  not  this  .  .  .  and  let  him 

-not  take  me  cowardly,  like  poor  Joe  Gibbins,  in  fcour 
ing  his  gun. What  is  he  ?  A  pull  of  a  trigger 

a  pum  of  a  bayonet  an  inch  this  way  or  that — makes 
the  difference.  Look  along  the  line — to  the  right- 
fee  !  Jack's  down  !  well, — 'tis  worth  a  regiment  of 
horfe  to  him. — No — 'tis  Dick.  Then  Jack's  no  worfe. 
Never  mind  which, — we  pafs  on, — in  hot  purfuit  the 
wound  itfelf  which  brings  him  is  not  felt, — the  bed 
way  is  to  ftand  up  to  him,  the  man  who  flies,  is  in 
ten  times  more  danger  than  the  man  who  marches  up 
into  his  jaws. — I've  look'd  him,  added  the  Corporal, 
an  hundred  times  in  the  face, — and  know  what  he  is. 
— He's  nothing,  Qbadab,  at  all  in  the  field.— But  he's 

very 


Very  frightful  in  a  houfe,  quoth  ObaeHab.- 1  never 

mind  it  myfelf,  faid  Jonathan,  upon  a  coach-box. 

I  pity  my  miflrefs. — She  will  never  get  the  better 

of  it,  cried  Sufannab. Now  I  pity  the  Captain  the 

moft  of  any  one  in  the  family,  anfwered  Trim. Ma 
dam  will  get  eafe  of  heart  in  weeping,  and  the  'Squire 
in  talking  about  it, — but  my  poor  matter  will  keep  it 
all  in  filence  to  himfelf. — I  mall  hear  him  figh  in  his 
bed  for  a  whole  month  together,  as  he  did  for  Lieute 
nant  Le  Fevre.  An'  pleafe  your  honour,  do  not  figh 
fo  piteoufly,  I  would  fay  to  him  as  I  laid  befide  him. 
I  cannot  help  it,  Trim,  my  matter  would  fay, — 'tis  fd 
melancholy  an  accident — I  cannot  get  it  offmy  heart. — 
Your  honour  fears  not  death  yourfelf. — I  hope,  Trim, 
I  fear  nothing,  he  would  fay,  but  the  doing  a  wrong 
thing. — Well,  he  would  add,  whatever  betides,  I  will 
take  care  of  Le  Fevre's  boy. — And  with  that,  like  a 
quieting  draught,  his  honour  would  fall  afleep. 

I  like  to  hear  Trim's  ftories  about  the  Captain,  faid 

Sufannah< He  is  a  kindly-hearted  gentleman,  faid 

Qladiah,  as  ever  lived. Aye, — and  as  brave  a  one 

too,  faid  the  Corporal,  as  ever  ftept  before  a  platoon. 
There  never  was  a  better  officer  in  the  king's  army, 
or  a  better  man  in  God's  world ;  for  he  would  march 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  though  he  faw  tire 
lighted  match  at  the  very  touch-hole,— -and  yet,  for 
all  that,  he  has  a  heart  as  foft  as  a  child  for  other 
people. — He  would  not  hurt  a  chicken. — I  would 
fooner,  quoth  Jonathan,  drive  fuch  a  gentleman  for 
feven  pounds  a  year—than  fome  for  eight.— Thank 

thee, 
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thee,  Jonathan  /  for  thy  twenty  (hillings, — as  much, 
Jonathan,  faidthe  Corporal,  fhaking  him  by  the  hand, 
as  if  thou  hadft  put  the  money  into  my  own  pocket. 
—I  would  ferve  him  to  the  day  of  my  death  out  of 
love.  He  is  a  friend  and  a  brother  to  me,— and  could 
I  be  fure  my  poqj:  brother  Tori  was  dead, — continued 
the  Corporal,  taking  out  his  handkerchief, — were  I 
worth  ten  thoufand  pounds,  I  would  leave  every  mil 
ling  of  it -to  the  Captain. — Trim  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  this  teflamentary  proof  he  gave  of  his  affec 
tion  to  his  matter.  The  whole  kitchen  was  affe&ed. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  III.  c.  J. 


MR.     SHANDY's     RESIGNATION 

FOR    THE 

LOSS    OF    HIS   SON* 

PHILOSOPHY  has  a  fine  faying  for^every  thing— 
For  Death  it  has  an  entire  fet. 
"  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance— the  firft  flatute  of  Mag- 

"  na  Charta it  is  an  everlafting  aft  of  parliament 

"  — All  muft  die. 

"  Monarchs  and  princes  dance  in  the  fame  ring 
c*  with  us. 

CL  "  ^ 
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*«  To  die,  is  the  great  debt  and  tribute  due 
r<  ture  :  tombs  and  monuments,  which  fhould  perpe- 
"  tuate  our  memories,  pay  it  themfelves ;  and  the 
"  proudeft  pyramid  of  them  all,  which  wealth  and 
*'  fcience  have  erefted,  has  loft  its  apex,  and  (lands 
«'  obtruncated  in  the  traveller's  horizon — Kingdoms 
"  and  provinces,  and  towns  and  cities,  have  they  not 
"  their  periods  ?  and  when^  thofe  principles  and 
"  powers,  which  at  firft  cemented  and  put  them  toge- 
"  ther,  have  performed  their  feveral  revolutions,  they 
"  fall  back. 

"  Where  is  Troy,  and  Mycen&,  and  Theles,  and  Delos, 
ff  and  Perfepolis,  and  Agrigentum  ? — What  is  become 
«'  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  of  Cyzicum  and  Mitylene? 
"  The  faireft  towns  that  ever  the  fun  rofe  upon  are 
"  now  no  more :  the  names  only  are  left,  and  thofe 
"  [for  many  of  them  are  wrong  fpelt]  are  falling 
"  themfelves  by  piece-meal  to  decay,  and  in  length 
"  of  time  will  be  forgotten,  and  involved  with  every 
•'  thing  in  a  perpetual  night :  the  world  itfelf  muft — 
"  muft  come  to  an  end. 

•'  Returning  out  of  Afia,  when  I  failed  from  JEgina 
f<  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  view  tue  country  round 
"  about.  JEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  was  before, 
"  Pyresus  on  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  le'ft. — 
"  What  flourifhing  towns  now  proftrate  upon  the 
"  earth  !  Alas !  alas !  faid  I  to  myfelf,  that  man  mould 
"  difturb  his  foul  for  the  lofs  of  a  child,  when  fo  much 
"  as  this  lies  awfully*  buried  in  his  prefence. — Remem- 
*f  ber,  faid  I  to  myfelf  again — remember  thou  art  a 
0  man.—  «  My 


"  My  fon  is  dead  !— fo  much  the  better ; — 'tis  a 
^  ihame  in  fuch  a  tempeft  to  have  but  one  anchor. 

"  But  he  is  gone  for  ever  from  us ! — be  it  fo.  He 
«'  is  got  from  under  the  hands  of  his  barber  before  he 
«'  was  bald — he  is  but  rifen  from  a  feaft  before  he 
c<  was  furfeited — from  a  banquet  before  he  had  got 
"  drunken.  W*K* 

"  The  Vbracians  wept  when  a  child  was  born — and 
"  feafted  and  made  merry  when  a  man  went  out  of  the 
"world;  and  with  reafon.  Death  opens  the  gate  of 
"  fame,  and  fhuts  the  gate  of  envy  after  it — it  unloo- 
t(  fes  the  chain  of  the  captive,  and  puts  the  bondf- 
"  man's  tafk  into  another  man's  hands. 

*(  Shew  me  the  man  who  knows  what  life  is,  who 
<f  dreads  it,  and  I'll  mew  thee  a  prifoner  who  dreads 
"  his  liberty." 


CONTENTMENT. 


T^HERE  are   thoufands  fo   extravagant   in  their 

•*•    ideas  of  contentment,  as  to  imagine  that  it  muft 

confift  in  having  every  thing   in  this  world  turn  out 

the  way"  they  wifh—  that  they  are  to  lit  down  in  ha'p- 

pinefs,  and  feel  themfelves  fo  at  eafe  at  all  points,   as 

to  defire  nothing  better  and  nothing   more.     I  own 

there  are  inftanees  of  fome,  who  feem  to  pafs  through 

the  world  as  if  all  their  paths  had  been  ftrewed  with 

QJL  rofe- 


rofe-buds  of  delight ; but  a  little  experience  will 

convince  us,  'tis  a  fatal  expectation  to  go  upon. — We 
are  born  to  trouble ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  whilft 
we  live  in  this  world  we  (hall  have  it,  though  with  in- 
termiffions — that  is,  in  whatever  ftate  we  are,  we 
lhall  find  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  and  therefore 
the  true  way  to  contentment  is  to  know  how  to  receive 
thefe  certain  viciflitudes  of  life, — the  returns  of  good 
and  evil,  fo  as  neither  to  be  exalted  by  the  one,  or  over 
thrown  by  the  other,  but  to  bear  ourfelves  towards 
every  thing  which  happens  with  fuch  eafe  and  indif 
ference  of  mind,  as  to  hazard  as  little  as  may  be. 
This  is  the  true  temperate  climate  fitted  for  us  by 
nature,  and  in  which  every  wife  man  would  wifh  to 
live. 

SERMON  XV.  P.  J. 


THE  TRANSLATION. 

PARIS. 

was  nobody  in  the  box  I  was  let  into 
"*"  but  a  kindly  old  French  officer.  I  love  the 
character,  not  only  becaufe  I  honour  the  man  whofe 
manners  are  foftened  by  a  profeflion  which  makes  bad 
men  worfe ;  but  that  I  once  knew  one — for  he  is  no 
more — and  why  mould  I  not  refcue  one  page  from 

violation 


violation  by  writing  his  name  in  it,  and  telling  the 
world  it  was  Captain  Tobias  Shandy,  the  dearefl  of 
my  flock  and  friends,  whofe  philanthropy  I  never 
think  of  at  this  long  diftance  from  his  death — but  my 
eyes  gum  out  with  tears.  For  his  fake,  I  have  a  pre 
dilection  for  the  whole  corps  of  veterans  ;  and  fo  I 
ftrode  over  the  two  back  rows  of  benches,  and  placed 
myfelf  befide  him. 

The  officer  was  reading  attentively  a  fmall  pamphlet, 
it  might  be  the  book  of  the  opera,  with  a  large  pair 
of  fpedlacles.  As  foon  as  I  fat  down,  he  took  his 
fpe&acles  off,  and  putting  them  into  a  fhagreen  cafe, 
returned  them  and  the  book  into  his  pocket  together. 
I  half  rofe  up,  and  made  him  a  bow. 

Tranflate  this  into  any  civilized  language  in  the 
world — the  fenfe  is  this  : 

'*  Here's  a  poor  ftranger  come  into  the  box — he 
**  feems  as  if  he  knew  nobody ;  and  is  never  likely, 
"  were  he  to  be  feven  years  in  Paris,  if  every  man  he 
"  comes  near  keeps  his  fpe&acles  upon  his  nofe — 'tis 
"(hutting  the  door  of  converfation  abfolutely  in  his 
"  face — and  ufing  himworfe  than  a  German." 

The  French  officer  might  as  well  have  faid  it  all 
aloud  ;  and  if  he  had,  I  mould  in  courfe  have  put  the 
bow  I  made  him  into  French  too,  and  told  him,  "  I 
"  was  fenfible  of  his  attention,  and  return'd  him  a 
"  thoufand  thanks  for  it." 

There  is  not  a  fecret  fo  aiding  to  the  progrefs  of 
fociality,  as  to  get  matter  of  this  Jhort  band,  and  be 
quick  in  rendering  the  feveral  turns  of  looks  and 

limbs, 


limbs,  with  all  their  inflections  and  delineations,  into 
plain  words.  For  my  own  part,  by  long  habitude,  I  do 
it  fo  mechanically,  that  when  I  walk  the  flreets  of  Lon 
don,  I  go  tranflating  all  the  way  ;  and  have  more  than 
once  flood  behind  in  the  circle,  where  not  three  words 
have  been  faid,  and  have  brought  off  twenty  different 
dialogues  with  me,  which  1  could  fairly  have  wrote 
down  and  fworn  to. 

I  was  going  one  evening  to  Martini's  concert  at 
Milan,  and  was  jufl  entering  the  door  of  the  hall, 
when  the  Marquifina  di  E***  was  coming  out  in  a 
fort  of  a  hurry — fhe  was  almofl  upon  me  before  I 
faw  her ;  fo  I  gave  a  fpring  to  one  fide  to  let  her  pafs 
— She  had  done  the  fame,  and  on  the  fame  fide  too : 
fo  we  ran  our  heads  together:  fhe  inflantly  got  to 
the  other  fide  to  get  out ;  I  was  juft  as  unfortunate  as 
fhe  had  been  ;  for  I  had  fprung  to  that  fide  and  op- 
pofed  her  pafTage  again— We  both  flew  together  to 
the  other  fide,  and  then  back— and  fo  on— it  was  ri 
diculous  ;  we  both  blufliM  intolerably ;  fo  I  did  at 

laft  the  thing  I  mould  have  done  at  firft 1  flood 

flock  flill,  and  the  Marquifini  had  no  more  difficulty. 
I  had  no  power  to  go  into  the  room,  till  I  had  made 
her  fo  much  reparation  as  to  wait  and  follow  her  with 
my  eye  to  the  end  of  the  paflage — She  look'd  back 
twice,  and  vvalk'd  along  it  rather  fideways,  as  if  fhe 
would  make  room  for  any  one  coming  up  flairs  to  pafs 
her — No,  faid  1 — that's  a  vile  tranflation  :  the  Marqui 
fina  has  a  right  to  the  befl  apology  I  can  make  her ; 
and  that  opening  is  left  for  me  to  do  it  in — fo  I  ra,n 

and 


and  begg'd  pardon  for  the  embarraffinent  I  had  given 
her,  faying  it  was  my  intention  to  have  made  her  way  ! 
She  anfwered,  (he  was  guided  by  the  fame  intention 
towards  me — fo  we  reciprocally  thank'd  each  other. 
She  was  at  the  top  of  the  flairs ;  and  feeing  no  chi- 
cbejbe'e  near  her,  I  begg'd  to  hand  her  to  her  coach — fo 
we  went  down  the  flairs,  flopping  at  every  third  flep  to 

talk  of  the  concert  and  of  the  adventure. Upon  my 

word,  Madame,  faid  I,  when  I  had  handed  her  in,  I 
made  fix  different  efforts  to  let  you  go  out — And  1 
made  fix  efforts,  replied  fhe,  to  let  you  enter — I  wifh 
to  heaven  you  would  make  a  feventh,  faid  I— With  all 
my  heart,  faid  fhe,  making  room — Life  is  too  fhort  to 
be  long  about  the  forms  of  it — fo  I  inflantly  flepp'd  in, 
and  fhe  carried  me  home  with  her — And  what  became 
of  the  concert,  St.  Cecilia,  who  I  fuppofe  was  at  it, 
knows  more  than  I. 

I  will  only  add,  that  the  connection  which  arofe  out 
of  the  tranflation,  gave  me  more  pleafure  than  any  one 
I  had  the  honour  to  make  in  Italy. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.  lo6. 


ENMITY. 

PHERE  is  no  fmall  degree  of  malicious  craft  in 

fixing  upon  a  feafon  to  give  a  mark  of  enmity 

and  ill-will:   a  word — a  look,   which   at  one  time 

would 


would  make  no  impreffion — at  another  time  wounds 
the  heart;  and  like  a  fhaft  flying  with  the  wind, 
pierces  deep,  which,  with  its  own  natural  force,  would 
fcarce  have  reached  the  objeft  aimed  at. 

SERM.  xvj.  P.  23. 


SHAME    AND   DISGRACE. 

nPHEY  who  have  confidered  our  nature,  affirm, 
**•  that  fhame  and  difgrace  are  two  of  the  mod 
infupportable  evils  of  human  life  :  the  courage  and 
fpirits  of  many  have  mattered  other  misfortunes,  and 
borne  themfelves  up  againft  them;  but  the  wifeft 
and  befl  of  fouls  have  not  been  a  match  for  thefe ; 
and  we  have  many  a  tragical  inftance  on  record,  what 
greater  evils  have  been  run  into,  merely  to  avoid  this 
one. 

Without  this  tax  of  infamy,  poverty,  with  all  the 
burdens  it  lays  upon  our  flefh — fo  long  as  it  is  virtuous, 
could  never  break  the  fpirits  of  a  man ;  all  its  hun 
ger,  and  pain,  and  nakednefs,  are  nothing  to  it, 
they  have  feme  counterpoife  of  good  ;  and  befides, 
they  are  dire&ed  by  Providence,  and  muft  be  fub- 
mitted  to:  but  thofe  are  afflictions  not  from  the 
hand  of  God  or  nature — "for  they  do  come  forth  of  the 
DUST,  and  moft  properly  may  be  faid  tofpring  out  of 
the  GROUND,  and  this  is  tjie  reafon  they  lay  fuch 

ftrefs 


ftrefs  upon  our  patience, — and  in  the  end  create  fuch 
a  diftruft  of  the  world,  as  makes  us  look  up — and  pray, 
Let  me  fall  into  thy  bands,  O  God!  but  let  me  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  men" 

SERM.  xvi.  p.  29. 


CURIOSITY. 

E  love  of  variety,  or  curiofity  of  feeing  new 
things,  which  is  the  fame,  or  at  lead  a  fitter 
paffion  to  it, — feems  wove  into  the  frame  of  every  fon 
and  daughter  of  Adam ;  we  ufually  fpeak  of  it  as  one 
of  nature'e  levities,  though  planted  within  us  for  the 
folid  purpofes  of  carrying  forwards  the  mind  to  frelh 
inquiry  and  knowledge :  ftrip  us  of  it,  the  mind  (1 
fear)  would  dofe  for  ever  over  the  prefent  page ;  and 
we  mould  all  of  us  reft  at  eafe  with  fuch  objects  as  pre- 
fented  themfeves  in  the  pariih  or  province  where  we 
firft  drew  breath. 

It  is  to  this  fpur,  which  is  ever  in  our  fides,  that 
we  owe  the  impatience  of  this  defire  for  travelling : 

the  paffion  is  no  way  bad, — but  as  others  are, in  its 

mifmanagement  or  excefs  : — order  it  rightly,  the  ad 
vantages  are  worth  the  purfuit ;  the  chief  of  which 
are — to  learn  the  languages,  the  laws  and  cuftoms., 
and  underftand  the  government  and  intereft  of  other 
nations,— to  acquire  an  urbanity  and  confidence  of 

behaviour. 


behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind  more  eafily  for  convex 
fation  and  difcourfe — to  take  us  out  of  the  company 
of  our  aunts  and  grandmothers,  and  from  the  track 
of  nurfery  miftakes ;  and  by  mewing  us  new  objedh, 
or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to  reform  our  judgments— 
'  by  tailing  perpetually  the  varieties  of  nature,  to  know 
what  is  good — by  obferving  the  addrefs  and  arts  of  men, 
to  conceive  what  isfincerey — and  by  feeing  the  difference 
of  fo  many  various  humours  and  manners, — to  look  into 
ourfelves  and  form  our  own. 

SERM.  xx.  P.  104. 


INJURY. 

AN  injury  unanfwered,  in  courfe  grows  weary  of 
itfelf,  and  dies  away  in  a  voluntary  remorfe. 
In  bad  difpofitions,  capable  of  no  reftraint  but  fear 
— it  has  a  different  effeft — the  filent  digeftion  of  one 
wrong  provokes  a  fecond. 

SERM.  xiv.  P.  24. 


INSOLENCE. 

npHE  infolence  ofbafe  minds  in  fuccefs  is  bound- 
•*•    lefs ;   and  would  fcarce  admit  of  a  comparifon, 
did  not  they  fometimes  furnifh  us  with  one,  in  the  de 
grees 


grees  of  their  abjeftion  when  evil  returns  upon  them 
^ — the  fame  poor  heart  which  excites  ungenerous  tem^ 
pers  to  triumph  over  a  fallen  adverfary,  in  fome  in- 
ftances  feems  to  exalt  them  above  the  point  of  cou- 
"rage,  finks  them  in  others  even  below  cowardice.— 
Not  unlike  fome  little  particles  of  matter  flruck  off 
from  the  furface  of  the  dirt  by  funfhine — dance  and 
fport  there  whilfl  it  lafts — but  the  moment  'tis  with 
drawn — they  fall  down — for  duft  they  are — and  unto 
<luft  they  will  return — whilfl  firmer  and  larger  bodies 
preferve  the  flations  which  nature  has  affigned  them, 
fubjedted  to  laws  which  no  changes  of  weather  can 
alter. 

SERMON  xxi.  P.  25. 


FILLE    DE    CHAMBRE. 


PARIS. 

T  STOPP'D  at  the  <%uai  de  Conti  in  my  return  home, 
•*•  to  purchafe  a  fet  of  Sbakefpeare* 

The  bookfeller  faid  he  had  not  a  fet  In  the  world.  — 
Comment!  faid  I;  taking  one  up  out  of  a  fet  which 
lay  upon  the  counter  betwixt  us.—  He  faid,  they  were 
fent  him  only  to  be  got  bound,  and  were  to  be  fent 
back  to  Verfailles  in  the  morning  to  the  Count  de 


And 


—And  does  the  Count  de  5****,  faid  I,  rea4 
Sbakefpeare  ?  C'eft  un  Efprit  fort>  replied  the  book- 
feller.  He  loves  Englijb  books ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
his  honour,  Monfieur,  he  loves  the  Englifh  too.  You 
fpeak  this  fo  civilly,  faid  I,  that  it  is  enough  to  oblige 
an  Englijhman  to  lay  out  a  louis-d'or  or  two  at  your 
{hop — The  bookfeller  made  a  bow,  and  was  going  to 
fay  fomething,  when  a  young  decent  girl,  of  about 
twenty,  who  by  her  air  and  drefs  feemed  to  be  Fille 
de  Chambre  to  fome  devout  man  of  fafhion,  came  into 
the  mop,  and  afked  for  Let  Egarements  flu  Cceur  &  de 
I' Efprit :  the  bookfeller  gave  her  the  book  diredtty ; 
fhe  pulled  out  a  little  green  fatin  purfe  run  round  with 
a  riband  of  the  fame  colour,  and  putting  her  finger 
and  -thumb  into  it,  me  took  out  the  money  and  paid  for 
it.  As  I  had  nothing  more  to  ftay  me  in  the  mop, 
we  both  walked  cut  of  the  door  together. 

— And  what  have  you  to  do,  my  dear,  faid  I,  with 
*The  wanderings  of  the  Heart ,  who  fcarce  know  yet  you 
have  one  ?  nor,  'till  love  has  firfl  told  you  it,  or  fome 
faithlefs  fhepherd  has  made  it  ache,  can'fl  thou  ever  be 

fure  it  is  fo.— Le  Dieu  nfen  garde  !  faid  the  girl. 

With  what  reafon,  faid  I, — for  if  it  is  a  good  one,  'tis 
a  pity  it  mould  be  ftolen  :  'tis  a  little  treafure  to  thee, 
and  gives  a  better  air  to  your  face,  than  if  it  was  drefled 
out  with  pearls. 

The  young  girl  liftened  with  a  fubmiflive  attention, 
holding  her  fatin  purfe  by  its  riband  in  her  hand  all 
the  time. — 'Tis  a  very  fmall  one,  faid  I,  taking  hold 
of  the  bottom  of  it — me  held  it  towards  me — and 

there 
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there  is  very  little  in  it,  my  dear,  faid  I ;  but  be  as 
good  as  thou  art  handfome,  and  Heaven  will  fill  it ;  I 
had  a  parcel  of  crowns  in  my  hand  to  pay  for  Shake- 
Jpeare ;  and  as  (he  let  go  the  purfe  entirely,  I  put  a  fin- 
gle  one  into  it ;  and  tying  up  the  riband  in  a  bow-knot* 
returned  it  to  her. 

The  young  girl  made  me  more  an  humble  courtefy 
than  a  low  one — it  was  one  of  thofe  quiet,  thankful 
(inkings  where  the  fpirit  bows  itfelf  down — the  body 
does  no  more  than  tell  it.  I  never  gave  a  girl  a  crown 
in  my  life  which  gave  me  half  the  pleafure. 

My  advice,  my  dear,  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
pin  to  you,  faid  I,  if  I  had  not  given  this  along  with 
it :  but  now,  when  you  fee  the  crown,  you  will  remem 
ber  it fo  do  not,  my  dear,  lay  it  out  in  ri 
bands. 

Upon  my  word,  Sir,  faid  the  girl  earneftly,  I  am 
incapable — in  faying  which,  as  is  ufual  in  little  bar 
gains  of  honour,  me  gave  me  her  hand — En  write, 
Monjieur,  je  mettrai  cet  argent  a  part,  faid  me. 

When  a  virtuous  convention  is  made  betwixt  man 
and  woman,  it  fan&ifies  their  moft  private  walks ;  fo 
notwithstanding  it  was  dufky,  yet  as  both  our  roads 
lay  the  fame  way,  we  made  no  fcruple  of  walking 
along  the  £>uai  de  Conti  together. 

She  made  me  a  fecond  courtefy  in  fetting  off,  and 
before  we  got  twenty  yards  from  the  door,  as  if  ihe  had 
not  done  enough  before,  me  made  a  fort  of  a  little  ftep 
to  tell  me  again — (he  thanked  me. 

It 


(     *3«     ) 

It  was  a  fmall  tribute,  I  told  her,  which  I  cou^ 
not  avoid  paying  to  virtue,  and  would  not  be  miltaken 
in  the  perfon  I  had  been  rendering  it  to  for  the  world 
—but  I  fee  innocence,  my  dear,  in  your  face — and 
foul  befal  the  man  who  ever  lays  a  fnare  in  its 
way. 

The  girl  feemed  affe&ed  fome  way  or  oilier  with 
what  I  faid — ihe  gave  a  low  figh — I  found  I  was  not 
empowered  to  inquire  at  all  after  it — fo  faid  nothing 
more  till  I  got  to  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Never* ,  where 
we  were  to  part. 

— But  is  this  the  way,  my  dear,  faid  I,  to  \heHotel 
de  Modene  ?  me  told  me  it  was — or,  that  I  might  go 
by  the  Rue  de  Gutneguault,  which  was  the  next  turn.— 
Then  I  will  go,  my  dear,  by  the  Rue  de  Gueneguault, 
faid  I,  for  two  reafons ;  firft,  I  (hall  pleafe  myfelf,  and 
next,  I  mail  give  you  the  protection  of  my  company 
as  far  on  your  way  as  I  can.  The  girl  was  fenfible  I 
was  civil — and  faid  ihe  wifhed  the  Hotel  de  Modene  wa!s 
in  the  Rue  de  St.  P*>rr*.— You  live  there,  faid  I.  She 
told  me  (he  was  file  de  chambre  to  Madame  R****— — , 
Good  God !  faid  I,  it  is  the  very  lady  for  whom  I 
have  brought  a  letter  from  Amiens. — The  girl  told  me 
that  Madame  R****y  me  believed,  expected  a  ftranger 
with  a  letter,  and  was  impatient  to  fee  him — fo  I  de- 
fired  the  girl  to  prefent  my  compliments  to  Madame 
.R****,  and  fay  I  would  certainly  wait  upon  her  in  the 
morning. 

We  ftood   ftill   at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Never* 

whilft  this  pafled we  then  flopped  a  moment  whilft 

me 


me  difpofed  of  her  Egarements  du  Cteur,  more  commo- 
dioufly  than  carrying  them  in  her  hand — they  were  two 
volumes ;  fo  I  held  the  fecond  for  her  whilft  me  put  the 
firft  into  her  pocket ;  and  then  (he  held  her  pocket, 
and  I  put  the  other  in  after  it. 

It  is  fweet  to  feel  by  what  fine-fpun  threads  our  affec 
tions  are  drawn  together. 

We  fet  off  afrelh,  and  as  me  took  her  third  flep, 
the  girl  put  her  hand  within  my  arm— I  was  juil  bid-* 
ding  her — but  (he  did  it  of  herfelf,  with  that  undelibe- 
rating  fimplicity,  which  (hewed  it  was  out  of  her 
head  that  (he  had  never  feen  me  before.  For  my  own 
part,  I  felt  the  conviftibn  of  fanguinity  fo  ftrongly, 
that  I  could  not  help  turning  half  round  to  look  in 
her  face,  and  fee  if  I  could  trace  out  any  thing  in  it 
of  a  family  likenefs.  Tut !  faid  I,  are  we  not  all  re 
lations  ? 

v  When  we  arrived  at  the  turning  of  the  Rue  d'e 
Gutneguault ,  I  flopped  to  bid  her  adieu  for  good  and 
all :  the  girl  would  thank  me  again  for  my  company  and 
kindnefs— She  bid  me  adieu  twice — I  repeated  it  as 
often  ;  and  fo  cordial  was  the  parting  between  us,  that 
had  it  happened  any  where  elfe,  I'm  not  fure  but  I  mould 
have  figned  it  with  a  kifs  of  charity,  as  warm  and  as 
holy  as  an  Apoftle. 

But  in  Paris,  as  none  kifs  each  other  but  the  men — » 

I  did  what  amounted  to  the  fame  thing 

I  bid  God  blefs  her. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.   121. 

CONTUMELY. 


CONTUMELY. 

T  TOW  many  may  we  obferve  every  day,  even  of 
-*-  •*•  the  gentler  fex,  as  well  as  our  own,  who,  with 
out  conviction  of  doing  much  wrong,  in  the  midft  of 
a  full  career  of  calumny  and  defamation,  rife  up  punc 
tual  at  the  Hated  hour  of  prayer,  leave  the  cruel  flory 
half  untold  till  they  return, — go, — and  kneel  down 
before  the  throne  of  Heaven,  thank  God  that  he  had 
not  made  them  like  others,  and  that  his  Holy  Spirit 
had  enabled  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  day, 
in  fo  Chriftian  and  confcientious  a  manner  ! 

This  delufive  itch  for  flander,  too  common  in  all 
ranks  of  people,  whether  to  gratify  a  little  ungenerous 
refentment ;  whether  oftener  out  of  a  principle  of  le 
velling,  from  a  narrownefs  and  poverty  of  foul,  ever 
impatient  of  merit  and  fuperiority  in  others ;  whether 
a  mean  ambition,  or  the  infatiate  luft  of  being  witty, 
(a  talent  in  which  ill-nature  and  malice  are  no  ingre 
dients)  ;  or,  laftly,  whether  from  a  natural  cruelty  of 
difpofition,  abftracled  from  all  views  and  confidera- 
tions  of  felf ;  to  which  one,  or  whether  to  all  jointly, 
we  are  indebted  for  this  contagious  malady,  this  much 
is  certain,  from  whatever  feeds  it  fprings,  the  growth 
and  progrefs  of  it  are  as  deftruclive  to,  as  they  arc 
unbecoming  a  civilised  people.  To  pafs  a  hard  and  ill- 
natured  reflection  upon  an  undefigning  aclidn ;  to  in 
vent,  or,  which  is  equally  bad,  to  propagate  a  vexa  - 

tious 


tious  report,  without  colour  and  grounds ;  to  plunder 
an  innocent  man  of  his  character  and  good  name,  a 
jewel  which  perhaps  he  has  ftarved  himfelf  to  pur- 
chafe,  and  probably  would  hazard  his  life  to  fecure ; 
to  rob  him  at  the  fame  time  of  his  happinefs  and  peace 
of  mind;  perhaps  his  bread, — the  bread,  maybe,  of  a 
virtuous  family;  and  this,  as  Solomon  fays  of  the  mad 
man,  who  cafteth  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death,  and 
faith,  Am  I  not  in  fport  ?  all  this  out  of  wantonnefs, 
and  oftener  from  worfe  motives ;  the  whole  appears 
fuch  a  complication  of  badnefs,  as  requires  no  words 
or  warmth  of  fancy  to  aggravate.  Pride,  treachery, 
envy,  hypocrify,  malice,  cruelty,  and  felf- love,  may 
have  been  faid,  in  one  ihape  or  other,  to  have  occar 
iioned  all  the  frauds  and  mifchiefs  that  ever  happened 
in  the  world :  but  the  chances  againft  a  coincidence 
of  them  all  in  one  perfon  are  fo  many,  that  one  would 
have  fuppofed  the  character  of  a  common  flanderer 
as  rare  and  difficult  a  production  in  nature,  as  that  of 
a  great  genius,  which  feldom  happens  above  once  in 
an  age. 

SERMON.  XI.  P.  226. 


SEDUCTION. 

T  TOW  abandoned  is  that  heart  which  bulges  the 
**•  tear  of  innocence,  and  is  the  caufe — the  fatal 
caufe  of  overwhelming  the  fpotlefs  foul,  and  plunging 
the  yet  untainted  mind  into  a  fea  of  forrow  and  repen- 
R  tance!— . 


tance  '.—Though  born  to  protect  the  fair,  does  not 
man  aa  the  part  of  a  demon— firft  alluring  by  his 
temptations,  and  then  triumphing  in  his  victory  ? — 
When  villany  gets  the  afcendancy,  it  feldom  leaves 
the  wretch  'till  it  has  thoroughly  polluted  him. 

LETTER   CXXIX. 


SLANDER. 

T  TOW  frequently  is  the  honefty  and  integrity  of  a 
•^  •*•  man  difpofed  of  by  a  fmile  or  fhrug  ! — how 
many  good  and  generous  adlions  have  been  funk  into 
oblivion,  by  a  diftruftful  look,  or  ftampt  with  the  impu 
tation  of  proceeding  from  bad  motives,  by  a  myfterious 
and  feafonable  whifper ! 

Look  into  companies  of  thofe  whofe  gentle  natures 
mould  difarm  them,  we  mail  find  no  better  account. 
—How  large  a  portion  of  chaftity  is  fent  out  of  the 
world  by  diftant  hints, — nodded  away  and  cruelly 
winked  into  fufpicion,  by  the  envy  of  thofe  who  are 
paftall  temptation  of  it  themfelves !  How  often  does 
the  reputation  of  a  helplefs  creature  bleed  by  a  report 
— which  the  party,  who  is  at  the  pains  to  propagate 

it,  beholds  with  much  pity  and  fellow-feeling that 

me  is  heartily  forry  for  it, hopes  in  God  it  is  not 

true  :  however,  as  Archbifhop  Tillotfon  wittily  obferves 
upon  it,  is  refolved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  the 
report  her  pafs,  that  at  leaft  it  may  have  fair  play  to 

take 


take  its  fortune  in  the  world,— to  be  believed  or  not, 
according  to  the  charity  of  thofe  into  whofe  hands  it 
mall  happen  to  fall ! 

So  fruitful  is  this  vice  in  variety  of  expedients,  to 
fatiate  as  well  as  difguife  itfelf.  But  if  thefe  fmoother 
weapons  cut  fo  fore, — what  (hall  we  fay  of  open  and 
unblufhing  fcandal — fubjecled  to  no  caution,  tied  down 
to  no  reftraints ! — If  the  one,  like  an  arrow  mot  in 
the  dark,  does  neverthelefs  fo  much  fecret  mifchief, — 
this,  like  the  peftilence,  which  rageth  at  noon-day, 
fweeps  all  before  it,  levelling  without  diftinclion  the 
good  and  the  bad  ;  a  thoufand  fall  befide  it,  and  ten 
thoufand  on  its  right  hand  ; — they  fall — fo  rent  and 
torn  in  this  tender  part  of  them,  fo  unmercifully 
butchered,  as  fometimes  never  to  recover  either  the 

wounds or  the  anguifh  of  heart  which  they  have 

occafioned. 

But  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  which  will  not  admit  of 
fomething  to  be  faid  in  its  defence. 

And  here  it  may  be  afk'd — whether  the  inconve 
niences  and  ill  effects  which  the  world  feels  from  the 
licentioufnefs  of  this  practice — are  not  fufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  the  real  influence  it  has  upon  men's 
lives  and  conduct  ? — that  if  there  was  no  evil-fpeak- 
ing  in  the  world,  thoufands  would  be  encouraged  to 

do  ill, and  would   rufh   into    many  indecorums, 

like  a  horfe  into  the  battle, — were  they  fure  to  efcape 
the  tongues  of  men. 

That  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  world, — we 

mall  find  that  a  great  deal  of  virtue,— at  leaft  of  the 

R  2  out- 
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outward  appearance  of  it, — is  not  fo  much  from  any 
fixed  principle,  as  the  terror  of  what  the  world  will 
faVj — and  the  liberty  it  will  take  upon  the  occafions  we 
lhall  give. 

That  if  we  defcend  to  particulars,  numbers  are  every 
day  taking  more  pains  to  be  well  fpoken  of,  than 
what  would  actually  enable  them  to  live  fo  as  to  de- 
ferve  it. 

That  there  are  many  of  both  fexes  who  can  fupport 
life  well  enough  without  honour  or  chaftity, — who 
without  reputation  (which  is  but  the  opinion  which 
the  world  has  of  the  matter),  would  hide  their  heads 
in  {hame,  and  fink  down  in  utter  defpair  of  happinefs. 
— No  doubt  the  tongue  is  a  weapon  which  does  chaf- 
tize  many  indecorums  which  the  laws  of  men  will 
not  reach, — and  keeps  many  in  awe — whom  con- 
fcience  will  not ; — and  where  the  cafe  is  indifputably 
flagrant, — the  fpeaking  of  it  in  fuch  words  as  it  de- 
ferves — fcarce  comes  within  the  prohibition.— In 
many  cafes  it  is  hard  to  exprefs  ourfelves  fo  as  to  fix 
a  diftinction  betwixt  oppoiite  characters  ; — and  fome- 
times  it  may  be  as  much  a  debt  we  owe  to  virtue,  and 
as  great  a  piece  of  juftice  to  expofe  a  vicious  charac 
ter,  and  paint  it  in  its  proper  colours, — as  it  is  to  fpeak 
well  of  the  deferving,  and  defcribe  his  particular  virr 
tues. — And,  indeed,  when  we  inflict  this  punimment 
upon  the  bad,  merely  out  of  principle,  and  without 
indulgences  to  any  private  paflion  of  our  own,  it  is  a 
cafe  which  happens  fo  feldom,  that  one  might  venture 
$o  except  it. 

SERM.XI.  P.  22O0 


DR.  SLOP  AND   SUSANNAH. 

WHEN  the  cataplafm  was  ready,  a  fcruple  of 
decorum  had  unfeafonably  rofe  up  in  Sufan- 
natfs  confcience,  about  holding  the  candle,  whilft  Slop 
tied  it  on;  Slop  had  not  treated  Sufannab' s  diftemper 
with  anodynes — and  fo  a  quarrel  had  enfued  betwixt 
them. 

Oh  !  ho  ! — faid  Slop,  catting  a  glance  of  undue 

freedom  in  Sufannab^  face,  as  me  declined  the  office ; 

— then,  I  think  I  know  you,  Madam You  know 

rile,  Sir  I  cried  Sufannah  faftidioufly,  and  with  a  tofs 
of  her  head,  levelled  evidently,  not  at  his  profeffion, 

but  at  the  doctor  himfelf, you  know  me  !  cried 

Sufannab  again.— DoEtorS/op  clapped  his  finger  and 
his  thumb  inftantly  upon  his  noftrils ; — Sufannah's 
fpleen  was  ready  to  burft  at  it ; — 'Tis  falfe,  faid  Sufan* 
nakf — Com6,  corne,  Mrs.  Modefty,  faid  Slop,  not  a  lit 
tle  elated  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  laft  thruft, — if  you 
won't  hold  the  candle,  and  look — you  may  hold  it  and 
(hut  your  eyes : — That's  onef  of  yoar  Popiih  fhifts, 
cried  Sufannab  : — 'Tis  better,  faid  Slop,  with  a  nod, 
than  no  ftiift  at  all>  young  woman;— and  I  defy 
you,  Sir,  cried  Sufannab,  pulling  her  ihift  fleeve  be 
low  her  elbow. 

It  was  almoft  impoflible  for  two  perfons  to  aflift 
each  other  in  a  furgical  cafe  with  a  more  fplenetic 

cordiality. 

Slop 


Slop  (hatched  up  the  cataplafm. — Sufunnab  (hatched 

up  the  candle ; A  little  this  way,  faid  Slop ;  Sufan- 

nab  looking  one  way,  and  rowing  another,  inftantly 
fet  fire  to  Slop's  wig,  which  being  fomewhat  bufhy  and 
unctuous  withal,  was  burnt  out  before  it  was  well 

kindled. You  impudent  whore  I  cried  S/op> — (for 

what  is  paffion  but  a  wild  beaft?) — you  impudent 
whore,  cried  Slopt  getting  upright,  with  the  cataplafm 

in  his  hand  ; 1  never  was  the  deftruction  of  any 

body's  nofe,  faid  Sufannab, — which  is  more  than  you 
can  fay  : — Is  it  ? — cried  Slop,  throwing  the  cataplafm 
in  her  face ; — Yes,  it  is,  cried  Sufannah,  rerutning  the 
compliment  with  what  was  left  in  the  pan. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  III.  C.  46. 


CHARITY    TO    ORPHANS. 

HPPIEY  whom  God  hath  blefled  with  the  means, 
•*•  and  for  whom  he  has  done  more,  in  bleifing 
them  like  wife  with  a  difpolition,  have  abundant  rea- 
fon  to  be  thankful  to  him,  as  the  Author  of  every 
good  gift,  for  the  meafure  he  hath  beftowed  to  them  of 
both  :  'tis  the  refuge  againft  the  ftormy  wind  and  tem- 
peft,  which  he  has  planted  in  our  hearts ;  and  the  con- 
ftant  fluctuation  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  forces 
all  the  fons  and  daughters  of  Adam  to  feek  fhelter  un 
der 
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cler  it  by  turns.  Guard  it  by  entails  and  fettlemerits  as 
we  will,  the  moft  affluent  plenty  may  be  ftripp'd,  and 
find  all  its  worldly  comforts,  like  fo  many  withered 
leaves,  dropping  from  us ; — the  crowns  of  princes  may 
be  fhaken ;  and  the  greateft  that  ever  awed  the  world, 
have  looked  back  and  moralized  upon  the  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

That  which  has  happened  to  one,  may  happen  to 
every  man :  and  therefore  that  excellent  rule  of  our 
SAVIOUR,  in  adb  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  every 
thing  elfe,  mould  govern  us ;  that  ivhatfoever  ye  would 
that  men  Jhould  do  to  you,  do  ye  alfo  unto  them. 

Haft  thou  ever  lain  upon  the  bed  of  languiihing, 
or  laboured  under  a  diftemper  which  threatened  thy 
life  ?  Call  to  mind  thy  forrowful  and  penfive  fpirit  at 
that  time,  and  fay,  What  it  was  that  made  the  thoughts 
of  death  fo  bitter  ? — If  thou  haft  children, — I  affirm 
it,  the  bitternefs  of  death  lay  there  !  If  unbrought  up* 
and  unprovided  for,  What  will  become  of  them  ? 
Where  will  they  find  a  friend  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Who  will  ftand  up  for  them,  and  plead  their  caufe 
againft  the  wicked  ? 

Blefled  GOD  !  to  thee,  who  art  a  father  to  the  fa- 

therlefs,    and   hulband  to   the   widow,- 1  entruft 

them. 

Haft  thou  ever  fuftained  any  confiderable  mock  in 
thy  fortune  ?  or,  has  the  fcantinefs  of  thy  condition 
hurried  thee  into  great  ftraits,  and  brought  thee  al- 
moft  to  diftradion  ?  Confider  what  was  it  that  fpread 
a  table  in  that  wildernefs  of  thought,~who  made  thy 

cup 


cup  to  overflow  ?  Was  it  not  a  friend  of  confolation 
who  ftepped  in,  faw  thee  embarrafled  with  tender 
pledges  of  thy  love,  and  the  partner  of  thy  cares, — 
took  them  under  his  protection  ? — Heaven  !  thou  wilt 
reward  him  for  it ! — and  freed  thee  from  all  the  terrify 
ing  apprehenfions  of  a  parent's  love. 

Haft  thou— 

But  how  mall  I  aik  a  queftion  which  muft 
bring  tears  into  fo  many  eyes  ? — Haft  thou  ever  been 
wounded  in  a  more  affecting  manner  ftill,  by  the  lofs 
of  a  moft  obliging  friend, — or  been  torn  away  from, 
the  embraces  of  a  dear  and  promifing  child  by  the 
flroke  of  death  ?  Bitter  remembrance  !  nature  droops 
at  it— but  nature  is  the  fame  in  all  conditions  and  lots 
of  life. — A  child  thruft  forth  in  an  evil  hour,  without 
food,  without  raiment,  bereft  of  inftru&ion,  and  the 
means  of  its  falvation,  is  a  fubjeft  of  more  tender 
heart-aches,  and  will  awaken  every  power  of  nature  : 

" as  we  have  felt  for  ourfelves, — let  us  feel  for 

CHRIST'S  fake — let  us  feel  for  theirs-, 

SERM.  xxiu.  p.  r6« 


CRITICISM. 

T  T  OW  did  Garrick  fpeak  the  foliloquy  laft  night  ? 
— Oh,  againft  all  rule — my  Lord — moft  ungram 
matically!  betwixt  the  fubftantive  and  the  adjective, 

which 


which  mould  agree  together  in  number,  cafe,  2&&  gender* 
he  made  a  breach  thus,  flopping,  as  if  the  point 
wanted  fettling ; — and  betwixt  the  nominative  cafe, 
which  your  Lordfliip  knows  mould  govern  the  verb* 
he  fufpended  his  voice  in  the  epilogue  a  dozen  times, 
three  feconds  and  three  fifths  by  a  flop-watch,  my 
Lord,  each  time — Admirable  grammarian  ! — but  in 
fufpending  his  voice — was  the  fenfe  fufpended  like- 
wife?  did  no  expreffion  of  attitude  or  countenance 
fill  up  the  chafm  ? — Was  the  eye  filent  ?  Did  you  nar 
rowly  look ! — I  look'd  only  at  the  flop-watch,  my 
Lord. — Excellent  obferver  ! 

And  what  of  this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes 
fiich  a  noife  about  ?  Oh  !  'tis  out  of  all  plumb,  my 
Lord, — quite  an  irregular  thing  ! — not  one  of  the  an 
gles  at  the  four  corners  was  a  right  angle. — I  had  my 

rule  and  compafTes,  &c.  my  Lord,  in  my  pocket ! 

Excellent  critic ! 

— And  for  the  epic  poem  your  Lordmip  bid  me 
look  at — upon  taking  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and 
depth  of  it,  and  trying  them  at  home  upon  an  exact 
fcale  of  .Boflu's — 'tis  out,  my  Lord,  in  every  one  of  its 
dimenfions. — Admirable  connoifTeur  ! — And  did  you 
flep  in,  to  take  a  look  at  the  grand  pi<5lure  in  your 
way  back  ? — JTis  a  melancholy  daub  !  my  Lord  ;  not 
one  principle  of  the  pyramid  in  any  one  group  ! — and 
what  a  price  ! — for  there  is  nothing  of  the  colouring  of 
Titian — the  expeffion  of  Rubens — the  grace  of  Raphael 
— the  purity  of  Dominichino — the  corregiefcity  of  Cor- 
regio — the  learning  of  Poujfin — the  airs  of  Guido — the 

tafle 


tafte  of  Carracbio — or  the  grand  contour  of  Angelo.-^ 
— Grant  me  patience,  juft  Heaven ! — Of  all  the  cants 
which  are  canted  in  this  canting  world — though  the 
cant  of  hypocrites  may  be  the  worft — the  cant  of  cri- 
ticifm  is  the  moft  tormenting ! 

I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot  to  kifs  the  hand  of  that 
man  whofe  generous  heart  will  give  up  the  reins  of  his 
imagination  into  his  author's  hands — be  pleafed  he 
knows  not  why>  and  cares  not  wherefore. 

T.  SHANDY,  VOL.  II.  P.  2$. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  LADY. 

OLUMNS  and  labour'd  urns  but  vainly  mow 

An  idle  fcene  of  decorated  woe. 
The  fweet  companion,  and  the  friend  iincere> 
Need  no  mechanic  help  to  force  a  tear. 
In  heart-felt  numbers,  never  meant  to  mine ; 
'Twill  flow  eternal  o'er  a  hearfe  like  thine ; 
'Twill  flow  whilft  gentle  goodnefs  has  one  friendj 
Or  kindred  tempers  have  a  tear  to  lend. 

LETTER    XLt» 


DEATH- 


DEATH-BED  REPENTANCE. 

T  X  THEN  the  edge  of  appetite  is  worn  down,  and 
*  *  the  fpitits  of  youthful  days  are  cooled,  which 
hurried  us  on  in  a  circle  of  pleafure  and  impertinence, 
—then  reafon  and  reflection  will  have  the  weight 
which  they  deferve  ; — affli&ions,  or  the  bed  of  fick- 
nefs,  will  fupply  the  place  of  confcience ; — and  if 
they  fhould  fail,—- old  age  will  overtake  us  at  laft, — 
and  mew  us  the  paft  purfuits  of  life, — and  force  us  to 
look  upon  them  in  their  true  point  of  view.  If  there 
be  any  thing  more  to  call  a  cloud  upon  fo  melancholy 
a  profpe6l  as  this  (hews  us, — it  is  furely  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  of  having  all  the  work  of  the  day  to  per 
form  in  the  laft  hour:  of  making  an  atonement  to 
GOD  when  we  have  no  facrifice  to  offer  him,  but  the 
dregs  and  infirmities  of  thofe  days,  when  we  could 
have  no  pleafure  in  them.  Whatever  ftrefs  fome  may 
lay  upon  it— a  death-bed  repentance  is  but  a  weak  and' 
{lender  plank  to  truft  our  all  upon. 

SERMON  XXXVII.  P.   142* 


THE 


THE    ADDRESS. 

VERSAILLES. 

T  SHOULD  not  like  to  have  my  enemy  take  a  view 

of  my  mind  when  I  am  going  to  afk  protection  of 

any  man ;  -for  which  reafon  I  generally  endeavour 

to  proteft  myfelf ;  but  this  going  to  Monfieur  le  Due 

de  C****  was  an  aft  of  compulfion had  it  been  an 

aft  of  choice,  I  fhould  have  done  it,  I  fuppofe,  like 
other  people. 

How  many  mean  plans  of  dirty  addrefs,  as  I  went 
along,  did  my  fervile  heart  form  ?  I  deferved  the  Baf- 
tile  for  every  one  of  them. 

Then  nothing  would  ferve  me,  when  I  got  withirt 
fight  of  Verfailles,  but  putting  words  and  fentence£ 
together,  and  conceiving  attitudes  and  tones  to  wreath 
myfelf  into  Monfieur  le  Due  de  C****'s  good  graces 
—This  will  do,  faid  I — >Juft  as  well,  retorted  I  again, 
as  a  coat  carried  up  to  him  by  an  adventurous  taylor, 

without  taking  the  meafure Fool !  continued  I-— 

fee  Monfieur  le  Due's  face  firft — obferve  what  cha- 
rafter  is  written  in  it — take  notice  in  what  pofture  he 
flands  to  hear  you — mark  the  turns  and  expreflions  of 
his  body  and  limbs — and  for  the  tone — the  firft  found 
which  comes  from  his  lips  will  give  it  you  ;  and  from 
all  thefe  together  you'll  compound  an  addrefs  at  once 
upon  the  fpot,  which  cannot  difguft  the  Duke — the  in 
gredients  are  his  own,  and  moft  likely  to  go  down. 

Well? 


Well !  faid  I,  I  wifti  it  well  over — Coward  again  I 
as  if  man  to  man  were  not  equal  throughout  the  whole 
furface  of  the  globe  :  and  if  in  the  field — why  not  face 
tp  face  in  the  cabinet  too  ?  And  truft  me,  Yorick, 
whenever  it  is  not  fo,  man  is  falfe  to  himfejf,  and  be 
trays  his  own  fuccours  ten  times  where  nature  does  it 
once.  Go  to  the  Due  de  C****  with  the  Baftile  in  thy 
Jook — my  life  for  it,  thou  wilt  be  fent  back  to  Paris  in 
half  an  hour  with  an  efcort. 

I  believe  fo,  faid  I— Then  I'll  go  to  the  Duke,  by 
Heaven  !  with  all  the  gaiety  and  debonairnefs  in  the 
world.— 

r— And  there  you  are  wrong  again,  replied  1  A 
heart  at  eafe,  Yorick,  flies  into  no  extremes — 'tis  ever 
qn  its  center Well !  well !  cried  I,  as  the  coach 
man  turn'd  in  at  the  gates,  I  find  I  mail  do  very  well : 
and  by  the  time  he  had  wheeled  round  the  court,  and 
brought  me  up  to  the  door,  I  found  myfelf  fo  much, 
the  better  for  my  own  lefture,  that  I  neither  afcended 
the  fteps  like  a  vidim  to  juflice,  who  was  to  part  with 
life  upon  the  topmoft — nor  did  I  mount  them  with  a 
(kip  and  a  couple  of  ftrides,  as  I  do  when  I  fly  up, 
pli?a !  to  thee,  to  meet  it.— 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.  144. 


INHUMANITY. 


INHUMANITY. 

rTpHERE  is  a  fecret  fliame  which  attends  every  aft 
JL    of  inhumanity,  not  to  be  conquered  in  the  har- 
deft  natures. 

Many  a  man  will  do  a  cruel  aft,  who  at  the  fame 
time  will  blufti  to  look  you  in  the  face,  and  is  forced 
to  turn  afide  before  he  can  have  a  heart  to  execute  his 
purpofe. 

Inconfiltent  creature  that  a  man  is !  who,  at  that 
inftant  that  he  does  what  is  wrong,  is  not  able  to 
withhold  his  teftimony  to  what  is  good  and  praife- 
worthy. 

SERM.  in.  p.  56. 


JUDGMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TO  judge  Ju%"  of  the  world, — we  muft  ftand  at 
a  due  diftance  from  it ; — which  will  difcover  to 
us  the  vanity  of  its  riches  and  honours,  in  fuch  true 
dimenfions,  as  will  engage  us  to  behave  ourfelves  to 
wards  them  wkh  moderation.— This  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  wife  and  good  ; — that  we  may  be 
left  to  the  full  influence  of  religion ; — to  which 
Chriftianity  fo  far  conduces,  that  it  is  the  greateft 

bleffing, 


blefling,  the  peculiar  advantage  we  enjoy  under  its  in* 
ftitution, — that  it  affords  us  not  only  the  mod  excellent 
precepts  of  this  kind,  but  it  alfo  (hews  us  thofe  pre 
cepts  confirmed  by  the  moft  excellent  examples. — A 
heathen  philofopher  may  talk  very  elegantly  about 
defpifing  the  world,  and,  like  Seneca,  may  prefcribe 
very  ingenious  rules  to  teach  us  an  art  he  never  exer- 
cifed  himfelf:— for  all  the  while  he  was  writing  in 
praife  of  poverty,  he  was  enjoying  a  great  eftate,  and 
endeavouring  to  make  it  greater, — but  if  ever  we  hope 
to  reduce  thofe  rules  to  praftice,  it  mult  be  by  the  help 
of  religion. 

SERM.  xxxvi.  p.  118. 


SUICIDE. 

WHAT  fcripture  and  all  civilized  nations  teach 
concerning  the  crime  of  taking  away  another 
man's  life — is  applicable  to  the  wickednefs  of  a  man's 
attempting  to  bereave  himfelf  of  his  own. — He  has  no 
more  right  over  it,— than  over  that  of  others , — and 
whatever  falfe  glofTes  have  been  put  upon  it  by  men 

of  bad  heads  or  bad  hearts, it  is  at  the  bottom  a 

complication  of  cowardice,  and  wickednefs,  and  weak- 
nefs — is  one  of  the  fataleft  miftakes  defperation  can 
hurry  a  man  into  ; — inconfiftent  with  all  the  reafoning 
and  religion  of  the  world,  and  irreconcileable  with  that 
patience  under  afflictions,— that  refignation  and  fub- 

miffion 


miflion  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  ftraits,  which  is  re 
quired  of  us.  But  if  our  calamities  be  brought  upon 
ourfelves  by  a  man's  own  wickednefs, — ftill  has  he  lefs 
to  urge, — lefs  reafon  has  he  to  renounce  the  protec 
tion  of  GOD — when  he  moft  ftands  in  need  of  it, 
and  of  his  mercy. 

SERM.  xxxv.  P.  104, 


JUSTICE. 

VERY  obftruflion  of  the  courfe  of  juitice,  is  a 
door  opened  to  betray  fociety,  and  bereave  us 
of  thofe  bleflings  which  it  has  in  view.  To  ftand  up 
for  the  privileges  of  fuch  places,  is  to  invite  men  to  fin 
with  a  bribe  of  impunity. — It  is  a  ftrange  way  of  doing 
honour  to  GOD,  to  fcreen  actions  which  are  a  difgrace 
to  humanity. 

IB.  P.  103. 


BAD  EFFECTS  OF  QUACKERY. 

SO  great  are  the  difficulties  of  tr.acing  out  the  hid 
den  caufes  of  the  evils  to  which  this  frame  of  ours 
is  fubjeft, — that  the  moft  candid  of  the  profeffionhave 
ever  allowed  and  lamented  how  unavoidable  they  are 
in  the  dark. — So  that  the  beft  medicines,  adminiftered 
with  the  wifeft  heads,  ftiall  often  do  the  mifchief  they 

were 


Were  intended  to  prevent. — Thefe  are  misfortunes  to 
which  we  are  fubjeft  in  this  ftate  of  darknefs ; — but 
when  men  without  Hull, — without  education, — without 
knowledge  either  of  the  diftemper,  or  even  of  what 
they  fell, — make  merchandize  of  the  miferable,  and, 
from  a  difhoneft  principle, — trifle  with  the  pains  of  the 
unfortunate, — too  often  with  their  lives, — and  from 
the  mere  motive  of  a  difhoneft  gain, — every  fuch  in- 
ftance  of  a  perfon  bereft  of  life  by  the  hand  of  igno 
rance,  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
branch  of  the  fame  root. — It  is  murder  in  the  true 
fenfe ; — which,  though  not  cognizable  by  our  laws,— • 
by  the  laws  of  right,  every  man's  own  mind  and  con- 
fcience  muft  appear  equally  black  and  deteftable. — 

In  doing  what  is  wrong, — we  ftand  chargeable  with 
all  the  bad  confequences  which  arife  from  the  aflion, 
whether  forefeen  or  not.  And  as  the  principal  view  of 
the  empiric  in  thofe  cafes  is  not  what  he  always 
pretends, — the  good  of  the  public, — but  the  good  of 
himfelf, — it  makes  the  action  what  it  is. — 

Under  this  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  com 
prehend  all  adulterations  of  medicines,  wilfully 
made  worfe  through  avarice. — If  a  life  is  loft  by  fuch 
wilful  adulterations, — and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  in 
many  critical  turns  of  an  acute  diftemper,  there  is  but 
a  fmgle  caft  left  for  the  patient, — the  trial  and  chance 
of  a  fmgle  drug  in  his  behalf ; — and  if  that  has  wil 
fully  been  adulterated,  and  wilfully  defpoiled  of  its  belt 
virtues, — what  will  the  vender  anfwer  ? — 

SERM.  xxxv.  p.  109. 
S  REGULA- 
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REGULATION  OF  SPIRIT. 

'"pHE  great  bufmefs  of  man  is  the  regulation  of  his 
fpirit ;  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  a  frame  and  tem 
per  of  mind,  as  will  lead  us  peaceably  through  this 
world,  and  in  the  many  weary  ftages  of  it,  afford  usa 
what  we  mail  be  fure  to  ftand  in  need, — Reft  unto  our 
fouls. 

Reft  unto  our  fouls  ! — 'tis  all'we  want— the  end  of 
all  our  wifhes  and  purfuits :  give  us  a  profpeft  of  this, 
we  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  to  the  ut-* 
termoft  parts  of  the  earth  to  have  it  in  pofleffion  :  we 
feek  for  it  in  titles,  in  riches  and  pleafures — climb  up 
after  it  by  ambition, — come  down  again  and  ftoop  for 
it  by  avarice, — try  all  extremes ;  ftill  we  are  gone  out 
of  the  way;  nor  is  it,  till  after  many  miferable  expe 
riments,  that  we  are  convinced  at  laft,  we  have  been 
feeking  every  where  for  it,  but  where  there  is  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  finding  it ;  and  that  is,  within  ourfelves,  in  a 
meek  and  lowly  difpofition  of  heart.  This,  and  this 
only  will  give  us  reft  unto  our  fouls : — reft  from  thofe 
turbulent  and  haughty  paflions  which  difturb  our  quiet : 
— reft  from  the  provocations  and  difappointments  of 
the  world,  and  a  train  of  untold  evils  too  long  to  be 
recounted,  againft  all  which  this  frame  and  preparation 
of  mind  is  the  beft  protection. 

SERM.  xxv.  P.  1*89. 

JUSTICE 
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J/USTICE    AND   HONESTY. 

iTUSTICE  and  honefty  contribute  very  much  to- 
J  wards  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  :  I  mean,  that 
it  clears  up  the  underftanding  from  that  milt,  which 
dark  and  crooked  deifigns  are  apt  to  raife  in  it, — and 
that  it  keeps  up  a  regularity  in  the  affections,  by  fuf- 
fering  no  lufts  or  by  ends  to  diforder  them. — That  it 
likewife  preferves  the  mind  from  all  damps  of  grief 
and  melancholy,  which  are  the  fure  confequences  of 
unjuft  actions ;  and  that  by  fuch  an  improvement  of 
the  faculties,  it  makes  a  man  fo  much  the  abler  to  dif- 
cern,  and  fo  much  the  more  cheerful,  active,  and  dili 
gent  to  mind  his  bufinefs— Light  is  fown  for  the  righ 
teous,  fays  the  prophet,  and  gladnefs  for  the  upright  in 
heart. 

Secondly,  let  it  be  obferved, — that  in  the  continuance 
and  courfe  of  a  virtuous  man's  affairs,  there  is  little  pro 
bability  of  his  falling  into  confiderable  difappointments 
or  calamities ; — not  only  becaufe  guarded  by  the  provi 
dence  of  GOD,  but  that  honefty  is  in  its  own  nature 
the  freed  from  danger. 

Firft,  beeaufe  fuch  a  one  lays  no  projects,  which  it 
is  the  intereft  of  the  other  to  blaft,  and  therefore  needs 
no  indirect  methods  or  deceitful  practices  to  fecure 
his  intereft  by  undermining  others. — The  paths  of 
virtue  are  plain  and  ftraight,  fo  that  the  blind,  perfons 
of  the  meaneft  capacity,  mall  not  err. — Diihonefiy 
S  2  requires 
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requires  fkill  to  conduft  it,  and  as  great  art  to  con 
ceal—what  'tis  every  one's  intereft  to  deteft.  And  I 
think  I  need  not  remind  you  how  oft  it  happens  in 
attempts  of  this  kind — where  worldly  men,  in  hafle 
to  be  rich,  have  over-run  the  only  means  to  it, — and 
for  want  of  laying  their  contrivances  with  proper 
cunning,  or  managing  them  with  proper  fecrecy  and 
advantage,  have  loft  for  ever,  what  they  might  have 
certainly  fecured  with  honefly  and  plain-dealing. — 
The  general  caufes  of  the  difappointments  in  their 
bulinefs,  or  of  the  unhappinefs  in  their  lives,  lying 
but  too  manifeftly  in  their  own  diforderly  paffions, 
which,  by  attempting  to  carry  them  a  fhorter  way  to 
riches  and  honour,  difappoint  them  of  both  for  ever, 
and  make  plain,  their  ruin  is  from  theinfelves ;  and  that 
they  eat  the  fruits  which  their  own  hands  have  watered 
and  ripened. 

SERMON  xxviu.  P.  253. 


THE  TEMPTATION. 

PARIS. 

WHEN   I  alighted  at  the  hotel,  the  porter  told 
me  a  young  woman  with  a  band-box  had  been 
that  moment  enquiring  for  me. — I  do  not  know,  faid 
the  porter,  whether  me  is  gone  away  or  no.     I  took 
the  key  of  my  chamber  of  him,  and  went  up  flairs ; 

and 


and  when  I  had  got  within  ten  fteps  of  the  top  of  the 
landing  before  my  door,  I  met  her  coming  eafily 
4own. 

It  was  the  fair  file  de  ckamlre  I  had  walked  along 
the  Quai  de  Conti  with  :  Madame  de  R****  had  fent 
her  upon  fome  commiflion  to  a  merchante  de  modes  within 
a  ftep  or  two  of  the  Hotel  de  Modene  ;  and  as  I  had 
failed  in  waiting  upon  her,  had  bid  her  inquire  if  I.  had 
left  Paris :  and  if  fo,  whether  I  had  not  left  a  letter 
addrefled  to  her. 

As  the  fair  file  de  cbambre  was  fo  near  my  door,  me 
returned  back,  and  went  into  the  room  with  me  for  a 
moment  or  two,  whilit  I  wrote  a  card. 

It  was  a  fine  ftill  evening  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  of  May— the  crimfon  window-curtains  (which 
were  of  the  fame  colour  of  thofe  of  the  bed)  were  drawn 
clofe — the  fan  was  fetting, — and  reflected  thro'  them 

fo  warm  a  tint  into  the  fair  file  de  cjyambre's  face-< 1 

thought  (he  blulh'd — the  idea  of  it  made  me  blufh  my- 
felf — we  were  quite  alone  ;  and  that  fuperinduced  a  fe- 
cond  bluih  before  the  firft  could  get  off". 

There  is  a  fort  of  pleafing  half-guilty  blu(h,  where 
the  blood  is  more  in  fault  than  the  man — 'tis  fent  impe 
tuous  from  the  heart,  and  virtue  flies  after  it — not  to 
,call  it  back,  but  to  make  the  fenfation  of  it  more  deli 
cious  to  the  nerves 'tis  aflbciated. 

But  I'll  not  defcribe  it 1  felt  fbniething  at  firft 

within  me  which  was  not  in  ftricT:  unifon  with  the 
leflbn  of  virtue  I  had  given  her  the  night  before — I 
/ought  five  minutes  for  a  card — I  knew  I  had  not  one. 

I  took 


I  took  up  a  pen — I  laid  it  down  again— — -my  hand 
trembled — the  devil  was  in  me. 

I  know  as  well  as  any  one  he  is  an  adverfary,  whom 
if  we  refift  he  will  fly  from  us — but  I  feldom  refift  him 
at  all ;  from  a  terror  that,  though  I  may  conquer,  I  may 
flill  get  a  hurt  in  the  combat — fo  I  give  up  the  triumph 
for  fecurity  ;  and  inftead  of  thinking  to  make  him  fly, 
I  generally  fly  myfelf. 

The  fair  file  de  cbambre  came  clofe  up  to  the  bureau 
where  I  was  looking  for  a  card — firft  took  up  the  pen 
I  caft  down,  then  offer'd  to  hold  me  the  ink ;  (he  offered 
it  fo  fweetly,  I  was  going  to  accept  it — but  I  durfl  not— 
I  have  nothing,  my  dear,  faid  I,  to  write  upon. — Write 
it,  faid  fhe,  fimply,  upon  any  thing — 

I  was  juft  going  to  cry  out,  Then  I  will  write,  fair 
girl  !  upon  thy  lips. 

If  I  do,  faid  I,  I  mail  perifh fo  I  took  her  by 

the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  door,   and  begg'd  fhe 

would  not  forget    the  leflbn  I  had  given  her -She 

faid,  indeed  fhe  would  not — and  as  fhe  uttered  it  with 
fome  earneftnefs,  fhe  turn'd  about,  and  gave  me  both 
her  hands,  clofed  together,  into  mine — it  was  impoffi- 

ble  not  to  comprefs  them  in  that  fituation 1  wifh'd 

to  let  them  go  ;  and  all  the  time  I  held  them,  I  kept 
arguing  within  myfelf  againft  it— and  (till  I  held  them 

on. In  two  minutes  I  found  1  had  the  battle  to  fight 

over  again — and  felt  my  legs  and  every  limb  about  me 
tremble  at  the  idea. 

The  foot  of  the  b6d  was  within  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  the  place  where  we  were  ftanding — I  had  flill 

hold 
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hold  of  her  hands— and  how  it  happened  I  can  give 
no  account,  but  I  neither  afk'd  her — nor  drew  her — 
nor  did  I  think  of  the  bed — but  fo  it  did  happen,  we 
both  fat  down. 

I'll  juftfhewyou,  faid  the  fair  file  de  chambre,  the 
little  purfe  I  have  been  making  to-day  to  hold  your 
crown.  So  fhe  put  her  hand  into  her  right  pocket, 
which  was  next  to  me,  and  felt  for  itfometime — then 

into  the  left "  She  had  loft  it." 1  never  bore 

expectation  more  quietly — it  was  in  her  right  pocket 
at  laft — (he  pullM  it  out :  it  was  of  green  taffety,  lined 
with  a  little  bit  of  white  quilted  fatin,  and  juft  big 
enough  to  hold  the  crown — fhe  put  it  into  my  hand  ;— 
it  was  pretty ;  and  I  held  it  ten  minutes,  with  the 
back  of  my  hand  refting  upon  her  lap — looking  fome- 
times  at  the  purfe,  fometimes  on  one  lide  of  it. 

A  ftitch  or  two  had  broke  out  in  the  gathers  of  my 
{lock — the  fair  file  de  chatnbre,  without  faying  a  word, 
took  out  her  little  houfewife,  threaded  a  fmall  needle, 
and  few'd  it  up — I  forefaw  it  would  hazard  the  glory 
of  the  day,  and  as  me  pafs'd  her  hand  in  filence  acrofs 
and  acrofs  my  neck  in  the  manoeuvre,  I  felt  the  laurels 
(hake  which  fancy  had  wreath'd  about  my  head. 

A  ftrap  had  given  way  in  her  walk,  and  the  buckle 
of  her  fhoe  was  juft  falling  off— See,  faid  the ///?*& 
chambre,  holding  up  her  foot. — I  could  not  from  my 
foul  but  fatten  the  buckle  in  return,  and  putting  in 
the  ftrap — and  lifting  up  the  other  foot  with  it,  when 
I  had  done,  to  fee  both  were  right— in  doing  it  too 

fuddenly — 
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tfiddenly — it  unavoidably  threw  the  f&irfl/e  de  chamlrt 
off  her  center— and  then — 

SENT.  JOURNEY,  P.   174. 


THE     CONQUEST. 

"\7"ES and   then Ye  whofe  clay-cold  head? 

-*•  and  lukewarm  hearts  can  argue  down  or  maflc 
your  paflions,  tell  me,  what  trefpafs  is  it  that  man 
mould  have  them  ?  or  how  his  fpirit  (lands  anfwer- 
able  to  the  Father  of  fpirits,  but  for  his  conduft  under 
them. 

If  Nature  has  fo  wove  her  web  of  kindnefs,  that 
fome  threads  of  love  and  defire  are  entangled  with  the 
piece — muft  the  whole  web  rent  in  drawing  them  out  ? 
Whip  me  fuch  ftoics,  great  Governor  of  nature  !  faid 
I  to  myfelf— Wherever  thy  providence  mall  place 
me  for  the  trial  of  my  virtue— whatever  is  my  danger 
— whatever  is  my  lituation — let  me  feel  the  move 
ments  which  rife  out  of  it,  and  which  belong  to  me  as  a 
man — and  if  I  govern  them  as  a  good  one,  I  will  truft 
the  iflues  to  thy  juftice  :  for  thou  haft  made  us,  and 
not  we  ourfelves. 

As   I    finifh'd  my  addrefs,  I  raifed  the  fair  file  de 

ckambre  up  by  the  hand,  and  let  her  out  of  the  room 
—me  flood  by  me  'till  I  lock'd  the  door  and  put 

the 


the   key  in  my  pocket and  then the  victory 

being  quite  decisive  and  not  'tih  then,  I  prefs'4 
my  lips  to  her  cheek,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
Jed  her  fafe  to  the  gate  of  the  hotel. 

SENT.  JOURNEY,    P.   179. 


APPLICATION  OF  RICHES. 

T  TOW  GOD  did  intend  them, — may  as  well  be 
•*  known  from  an  appeal  to  your  own  hearts,  and 
the  infcription  you  {hall  read  there, — as  from  any 
chapter  and  verfe  I  might  cite  upon  the  fubjefl.  Let 
us  then  for  a  moment  turn  our  eyes  that  way,  and 
consider  the  traces  which  even  the  moft  infenfible 
man  may  have  proof  of,  from  what  we  may  perceive 
fpringing  up  within  him  from  fome  cafual  act  of  ge- 
nerofity  ;  and  though  this  is  a  pleafure  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  good,  yet  let  him  try  the  experiment ; 
— let  him  comfort  the  captive,  or  cover  the  naked  with 
a  garment,  and  he  will  feel  what  is  meant  by  that  mo 
ral  delight  arifmg  in  the  mind  from  the  confcience  of 
a  humane  action. 

But  to  know  it  right  we  muft  call  upon  the  com- 
paffionate;  cruelty  gives  evidence  unwillingly,  and 
feels  the  pleafure  but  imperfectly ;  for  this,  like  all 
pther  pleafures,  is  of  a  relative  nature,  and  confe quent- 
ly  the  enjoyment  of  it  requires  fome  qualification  in 
th«  faculty,  as  much  as  the  enjoyment  of  any  other 

good 
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good  does : — there  muft  be  fomething  antecedent  in  the 
difpofition  and  temper  which  will  render  that  good, 
—a  good  to  that  individual ;  otherwife,  though  'tis 
true  it  may  be  pofTefled, — yet  it  never  can  be  enjoyed. 

SERM.  xxiii.  p.  162. 


REASON. 

r  I  ^HE  judgments  of  the  more  difmterefled  and 
-*•  impartial  of  us,  receive  no  fmall  tincture  from 
our  affections :  we  generally  confult  them  in  all  the 
doubtful  points ;  and  it  happens  well  if  the  matter  in 
queftion  is  not  almoft  fettled  before  the  arbitrator  is 
called  into  the  debate  ; — but  in  the  more  flagrant  in- 
ftances,  where  the  paffions  govern  the  whole  man, 
•'tis  melancholy  to  fee  the  office  to  which  reafon,  the 
great  prerogative  of  his  nature,  is  reduced  :  ferving 
the  lower  appetites  in  the  difhoneft  drudgery  of  finding 
out  arguments  to  juftify  the  prefent  purfuit. 

To  judge  rightly  of  our  own  worth,  we  mould  re 
tire  a  little  from  the  world,  to  fee  its  pleafures — and 
pains  too,  in  their  proper  fize  and  dimenfions  :  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  reafon  St.  Paul,  when  he  intended 
to  convert  Felix,  began  his  difcourfe  upon  the  day  of 
judgment,  on  purpofe  to  take  the  heart  from  off  this 
world  and  its  pleafures,  which  diihonour  the  under- 
(landing,  fo  as  to  turn  the  wifeft  of  men  into  fools  and 
children. 

SERMON  xix.  P.  87. 

THE 


THE   CHARITY. 

HHHERE  is  a  long  dark  paflage  iffuing  out  from 
the  opera  comique  into  a  narrow  flreet;  'tis 
trod  by  a  few  who  humbly  wait  for  a  fiacre,  or  wifh 
to  get  off  quietly  o'foot  when  the  opera  is  done.  At 
the  end  of  it,  towards  the  theatre,  'tis  lighted  by  a 
fmall  candle,  the  light  of  which  is  almofl  loft  before 
you  get  half-way  down :  but  near  the  door — 'tis  more 
for  ornament  than  ufe,  you  fee  it  as  a  fix'd  flar  of  the 
leaft  magnitude  ;  it  burns — but  does  little  good  to  the 
world,  that  we  know  of. 

In  returning  along  this  paflage,  I  difcern'd,  as  I  ap- 
proach'd  within  five  or  fix  paces  of  the  door,  two  la 
dies  (landing  arm  in  arm,  with  their  backs  againft  the 
wall,  waiting,  as  I  imagined,  for  a  fiacre — as  they  were 
next  the  door,  I  thought  they  had  a  prior  right ;  fo 
edged  myfelf  up  within  a  yard,  or  little  more,  of  them, 

and  quietly  took  my  ftand 1  was  in  black,  and 

fcarce  feen. 

The  lady  next  me  was  a  tall  lean  figure  of  a  woman, 
of  about  thirty-fix ;  the  other  of  the  fame  fize  and  make, 
of  about  forty ;  there  was  no  mark  of  wife  or  widow 
in  any  one  part  of  either  of  them — they  feem'd  to  be 
two  upright  veftal  fillers,  unfapp'd  by  carefles,  unbroke 
in  upon  by  tender  falutations :  I  could  have  wifhM  to 
have  made  them  happy — their  happinefs  was  deflinM 
that  night,  to  come  from  another  quarter. 

Alow 


A  low  voice,  with  a  good  turn  of  expreflion,  and 
fweet  cadence  at  the  end  of  it,  begg'd  for  a  twelve 
ibus  piece  betwixt  them,  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  I 
thought  it  fingular  that  a  beggar  would  fix  the  quota 
©f  an  alms — and  that  the  fum  mould  be  twelve  timejs 
as  much  as  what  is  ufually  given  in  the  dark.  They 

both  feemed  aftonifti'd  at  it  as  much  as  myfelf. • 

Twelve  (bus !  faid  one A  twelve-fous  piece  !    faid 

the  other — and  made  no  reply. 

The  poor  man  faid,  he  knew  not  how  to  afk  lefs  of 
ladies  of  their  rank  ;  and  bow'd  down  his  head  to  the 
ground. 

Poo  !  faid  they         we  have  no  money. 

The  beggar  remained  filent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  renew'd  his  fupplication. 

Do  not,  my  fair  young  ladies,  faid  he,  flop  your 
ears  againft  me — Upon  my  word,  honeft  man  !  faid 
the  younger,  we-  have  no  change — Then  God  blefs 
you,  faid  the  poor  man,  and  multiply  thofe  joys  which 
you  can  give  to  others  without  change  ! — I  obferved 
the  elder  filter  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket — I'll  fee, 
faid  me,  if  I  have  a  fous. — A  fous !  give  twelve,  faid 
the  fupplicant !  Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  you,  be 
bountiful  to  a  poor  man. 

I  would,  friend,  with  all  my  heart,  faid  the  younger, 
if  I  had  it. 

My  fair  charitable  !  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
the  elder — What  is  it  but  your  goodnefs  and  humani 
ty  which  makes  your  bright  eyes  fo  fweets  that  they 
outfhine  the  morning  even  in  this  dark  paffage  ?  and 

what 


What  was  it  which  made  the  Marquis  de  Santerre  arid 
his  brother  fay  fo  much  of  you  both  as  they  juft  pafs'd 
by? 

The  two  ladies  feemed  much  affected  ;  and  impul- 
fively  at  the  fame  time  they  both  put  their  hands  into 
their  pocket,  and  each  took  out  a  twelve- fous  piece. 

The  conteft  betwixt  them  and  the  poor  fupplicant 
was  no  more — it  was  continued  betwixt  themfelves, 
which  of  the  two  mould  give  the  twelve-fous  piece  in 
charity— and,  to  end  the  difpute,  they  both  gave  it 
together,  and  the  man  went  away. 

SENT,  JOURNEY,    VOL.  V.  P.  2O6. 


MISFORTUNE  AND  CONSOLATION. 

r  INHERE  is  not  an  object  in  this  world  which  GOD 
•*"  can  be  fuppofed  to  look  down  upon  with  great 
er  pleafure,  than  that  of  a  good  man  involved  in  mif- 
fortunes,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  difficulties — yet 
cheerfully  bearing  up  his  head,  and  ftruggling  againft 
them  with  firmnefs  and  conftancy  of  mind. — Certain 
ly,  to  our  conceptions,  fuch  objects  mufl  be  truly  en 
gaging  :— and  the  reafon  of  fo  exalted  an  encomium 
from  this  hand,  is  eafily  to  be  gueffed :  no  doubt 
the  wifeft  of  the  heathen  philofophers  had  found,  from 

obfervadon 


obfervation  upon  the  life  of  man,  that  the  many  trou 
bles  and  infirmities  of  his  nature,  the  ficknefles,  dif- 
appointments,  forrows  for  the  lofs  of  children  or  pro 
perty,  with  the  numberlefs  other  calamities  and  crofs 
accidents  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  fubjeft,  were* 

in  themfelves  fo  great > and  fo  little  folid  comfort 

to  be  adminiftered  from  the   mere  refinements  of  phi- 
lofophy  in  fuch  emergencies,  that  there  was  no  vir 
tue  which  required  greater  efforts^  or  which  was  found 
fo  difficult  to  be  atchieved  upon  moral  principles— 
which  had  no  foundation  to  iuftain  this  great  weight* 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  laid  upon  it.     And 
for  this  reafon,    'tis  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  fub- 
jeft,  upon  which  the  moral  writers  of  antiquity  have 
exhaufted  fo  much  of  their  eloquence,  or  where  they 
have  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains,  as  in  this  of  en 
deavouring  to  reconcile  men  to  thefe  evils.  Infotnuch, 
that  from  thence,  in  moft  modern  languages,  the  pa 
tient  enduring  of  affliftion,  has  by  degrees  obtain 
ed   the  name  of  philofophy,  and  almoft  monopolized 
the  word  to  itfelf,    as  if  it  were  the  chief  end  or 
compendium  of  all  the  wifdom  which  philofophy  had 
to  offer.     And,  indeed,  confidering  what  lights  they 
had,   fome  of  them  wrote   extremely  well ;    yet,  as 
what  they  faid  proceeded  more  from  the  head  than  the 
heart,  'twas  generally  more  calculated  to  filence  a  man 
in  his  troubles,  than  to  convince  and  teach  him  how 
to   bear  them.     And  therefore,  however  fubtile  and 
ingenious  their  arguments  might  appear  in  the  reading, 
'tis  to  be  feared  they  loft  mueh  of  their  efficacy,  when 

tried 
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tried  in  the  application.  If  a  man  were  thruft  back 
in  the  world  by  difappointments,  or — as  was  Job's 
eafe — had  differed  a  fudden  change  in  his  fortunes, 
from  an  affluent  condition  were  brought  down  by  a 
train  of  cruel  accidents,  and  pinched  with  poverty 
— philofophy  would  come  in,  and  exhort  him  to 
ftand  his  ground  ; — it  would  tell  him,  that  the  fame 
greatnefs  and  ftrength  of  mind  which  enabled  him 
to  behave  well  in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  mould 
equally  enable  him  to  behave  well  in  the  days  of  his 
adverfity: — that  it  was  the  property  only  of  weak 
and  bafe  fpirits,  who  were  infolent  in  the  one,  to  be 
dejected  and  overthrown  by  the  other  ;  whereas  great 
and  generous  fouls  were  at  all  times  calm  and  equal. — * 
As  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  life  with  indiffe 
rence, — they  were  able  to  refign  them  with  the  fame 
temper, — and  confequently — were  out  of  the  reach 
of  fortune.  All  which,  however  fine,  and  likely  to 
fatisfy  the  fancy  of  a  man  at  eafe,  could  convey  but 
little  confolation  to  a  heart  already  pierced  with  for- 
row ; — nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  how  an  unfortunate 
creature  mould  any  more  receive  relief  from  fuch  a 
lecture,  however  juft,  than  a  man  racked  with  an 
acute  fit  of  the  gout  or  flone,  could  be  fuppofed  to 
be  fet  free  from  torture,  by  hearing  from  his  phyfi- 
cian  a  nice  differtation  upon  his  cafe.  The  philofo- 
phic  confolations  in  ficknefs,  or  in  afflictions  for  the 
death  of  friends  and  kindred,  were  juft  as  efficacious; 
—and  were  rather  in  general  tv  be  confidered  as  good 
fayings  than  good  remedies. — So  that,  if  a  man  were 

bereaved 
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Bereaved  of  a  promifing  child,,  in  whom  all  his  hopes 
and  expectations  centered, — or  a  wife,  were  left  defti- 
tute  to  mourn  the  lofs  and  protection  of  a  kind  and 
tender  hulband,  Seneca  or  Epifietus  would  tell  the 
penfive  parent  and  difconfolate  widow — that  tears  and 
lamentation  for  the  dead  were  ffuitlefs  and  abfurd ;  that 
to  die  was  the  neceflary  and  unavoidable  debt  of  na 
ture  ; — and  as  it  could  admit  of  no  remedy,— 'twas 
impious  and  foolim  to  grieve  and  fret  themfelves 
upon  it. 

Upon  fuch  fage  counfel,  as  well  as  many  other  lef- 
fons  of  the  fame  (lamp,  the  fame  reflection  might  be 
applied,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  to  one  who  adminiltered  the 
lame  confolations  to  him,  on  a  like  occafion, — -to 
whom,  advifmg  him  to  be  comforted,  and  make  him- 
felf  eafy,  fmce  the  event  had  been  brought  about  by 
a  fatality,  and  could  not  be  helped, — he  replied, 
"  That  this  was  fo  far  from  leflening  his  trouble,— • 
that  it  was  the  very  circumftance  which  occafioned  it." 
— So  that  upon  the  whole — when  the  true  value  of 
thefe,  and  many  more  of  their  current  arguments,  have 
been  weighed  and  brought  to  the  teft, — one  is  led  to 
doubt,  whether  the  greateft  part  of  their  heroes,  the 
molt  renowned  for  conftancy,  were  not  much  more 
indebted  to  good  nerves  and  fpirits,  or  the  natural 
happy  frame  of  their  tempers,  for  behaving  well,  than 
to  any  extraordinaray  helps,  which  they  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  from  their  inftru&ors.  And  there 
fore  I  Ihould  make  no  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  one  fuch 

inltance 


inflance  of  patience  and  refignation  as  this,  which  the 
Scripture  gives  us  in  the  perfon  of  Joby  not  of  one 
moft  pompoufly  declaiming  upon  the  contempt  of  pain 
and  poverty,  but  of  a  man  funk  in  the  loweft  condition 
of  humanity,  to  behold  him  when  ft  ripped  of  his  eftate, 
his  wealth,  his  friends,  his  children — cheerfully  holding 
up  his  head,  and  entertaining  his  hard  fortune  with 
firmnefs  and  ferenity  ; — and  this,  not  from  a  ftoical  ftu- 
pidity,but  a  juft  fenfe  of  God's  providence,  and  a  per- 
iuafionof  hisjuftice  and  goodnefs  in  all  his  dealings — • 
fuch  an  example,  I  fay,  as  this,  is  of  more  univerfal  ufe, 
fpeaks  truer  to  the  heart,  than  all  the  heroic  precepts 
which  the  pedantry  of  philofophy  has  to  offer. 

SERMON  xv.  P.  7. 


SERMON    V. 

THE  CASE  OF  ELIJAH  AND  THE  WIDOW 
OF  ZAREPHATH  CONSIDERED. 

I    KINGS   XVII.     l6. 

And  the  barrel  of  meal  wafted  not y  neither  did  the  crufe 
of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
/pake  by  the  prophet  Elijah. 

*T*HE  words  of  the  text  are  the   record  of  a  mi- 
•*•    racle  wrought  in  behalf  ^1  the  widow  of  Za- 
fephath,  who  had  charitably  taken  Elijah  under  h«r 
T  roof, 


roof,  and  adminiflered  unto  him  in  a  time 
fcarcity  and  diftrefs.  There  is  fomething  very  intereft- 
ing  and  ajfedionate  in  the  manner  this  ftory  is  related 
in  holy  writ :  and  as  it  concludes  with  a  fecond  ftill 
more  remarkable  proof  of  GOD'S  favour  to  the  fame 
perfon,  in  the  reftoration  of  her  dead  fon  to  life,  one 
cannot  but  confider  both  miracles  as  rewards  of  that 
aft  of  piety,  wrought  by  infinite  power,  and  left  upon 
record  in  Scripture,  not  merely  as  teftimonies  of  the 
prophet's  divine  miflion,  but  likewife  as  two  encou 
raging  inftances  of  GOD  Almighty's  bleflmg  upon  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence. 

In  this  view  I  have  made  choice  of  this  piece  of  fa- 
cred  hiftory,  which  I  mail  beg  leave  to  make  ufe  of  as 
the  ground- work  for  an  exhortation  to  charity  in  gene 
ral  :  and  that  it  may  better  anfwer  the  particular  pur- 
pofe  of  this  folemnity,  I  will  endeavour  to  enlarge  upon 
it  with  fuch  reflections,  as,  Itruftin  GOD,  will  excite 
fome  fentiments  of  compaffion  which  may  be  profitable 
to  fo  pious  a  defign. 

Elijah  had  fled  from  two  dreadful  evils,  the  approach 
of  a  famine,  and  the  perfecution  of  Ahab,  an  enraged 
enemy  :  and,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  GOD, 
had  hid  himfelf  by  the  brook  of  Cherith,  that  is  be 
fore  Jordan.  In  this  fafe  and  peaceful  folitude,  blefled 
with  daily  marks  of  GOD'S  providence,  the  holy  man 
dwelt  free  both  from  the  cares  and  glories  of  the  world: 
by  a  miraculous  impulfe  the  ravens  brought  him  bread 
andflejh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  fiejh  in  the  even 
ing*  and  he  drank  of  the  hook ;  till  by  continuance  of 

drought 


drought  (the  windows  of  heaven  being  (hut  dp  in  thofe 
days  for  three  years  and  fix  months,  which  was  the  na 
tural  caufe  likewife  of  the  famine)  it  came  to  pafs  after 
a  while  that  the  brook,  the  great  fountain  of  his  fupport, 
dried  up;  and  he  is  again  directed  by  the  word  tof  the 
LORD  where  to  betake  himfelf  for  fhelter.  He  is  com 
manded  to  arife  and  go  to  Zarephath,  which  belonged 
to  Zidon,  with  an  afTurance  that  he  had  difpofed  the 
heart  of  a  widow  woman  there  to  fuftain  him. 

The  prophet  follows  the  call  of  GOD  :  the  fame  hand 
which  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  had  led  alfo 
the  poor  widow  out  of  her  doors,  opprefled  with  for- 
row.  She  had  come  forth  upon  a  melancholy  errandi 
to  make  preparation  to  eat  her  laft  rrieal,  and  mare  it 
with  her  child. 

No  doubt  me  had  long  fenced  againft  this  tragical 
event  with  all  the  thrifty  management  which  felf-pre- 
fervation  and  parental  love  could  infpire;  full,  no 
.doubt,  of  cares  and  many  tender  apprehenlions  left 
the  flender  flock  ftiould  fail  them  before  the  return  of 
plenty., 

But  as  me  was  a  widdw,  having  loft  the  only  faith 
ful  friend,  who  would  be  ft  have  affifted  her  in  her  vir 
tuous  ftruggle,  the  prefent  neceflity  of  the  times  at 
length  overcame  her;  and  (he  was  juft  falling  down  an 
eafy  prey  to  it,  when  Elijah  came  to  the  place  where 
me  was.  And  be  called  unto  her,  and/aid,  Fetch,  me,  I 
pray  tbee,  a  little  'water  in  a  <vej/el,  that  I  may  drink.  And 
Asjbe  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  unto  her,  and  f aid  * 
T  2  Bring 


Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morfel  of  bread  in  thine  hand.  And 
Jhefaid,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake* 
but  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  crufe  : 
and  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  flicks,  that  I  may  go  in  and 
drefs  it  for  me  and  my  fon,  that  <we  may  eat  it  and  die. 
And  Elijah  f aid  unto  her,  Fear  not,  but  go,  and  do  as  thou 
haft  faid;  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  frft,  and 
bring  it  unto  me,  and  after  make  for  thee  and  thy  fon. 
For  thus  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  ^The  barrel  of  meal 
Jhall  not  wafte,  neither  Jh  all  the  crufe  of  oil  fail,  until  the 
day  that  the  Lord  fend  rain  upon  the  earth. 

True  charity  is  always  unwilling  to  find  excufes — 
elfe  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  pleading  many  :  fhe 
might  have  infifted  over  again  upon  her  fituation,  which 
neceffarily  tied  up  her  hands — me  might  have  urged 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  the  requeil ; — that  (he  was  re 
duced  to  the  loweft  extremity  already — and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  juftice  and  the  firft  law  of  nature,  to  rob 
herfelfand  child  of  their  laft  morfel,  and  give  it  to  a 
ftranger. 

But  in  generous  fpirits,  compaflion  is  fometimes  more 
than  a  balance  for  felf-prefervation.  For,  as  Goi> 
certainly  interwove  that  friendly  foftnefs  in  our  nature 
to  be  a  check  upon  too  great  a  propenfity  towards  felf- 
love — fo  it  feemed  to  operate  here.  For  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  though  the  prophet  backed  his  requeft  with 
the  prcmife  of  an- immediate  recompence  in  multiply 
ing  her  ftock  ;  yet  it  is  not  evident,  (he  was  influenced 
at  all  by  that  temptation.  For  if  fhe  had,  doubtlefs  it 
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fciuft  have  wrought  fuch  a  mixture  of  felf-intereft  into 
the  motive  of  her  compliance,  as  muft  greatly  have  al 
layed  the  merit  of  the  aftion.  But  this,  I  fay,  does  not 
appear,  but  rather  the  contrary,  from  the  reflection 
me  makes  upon  the  whole  in  the  laft  verfe  of  the 
chapter  :  Now  by  this  I  know  that  thou  art  a  man  of 
God,  and  that  the  <word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is 
truth. 

Befides,  as  (he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Zarephath  (or, 
as  it  is  called  by  St,  Luke,  Sarepta,  fubjecl:  to  Zidon, 
the  metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  without  the  bounds  of 
God's  people),  me  had  been  brought  up  in  grofs  dark- 
nefs  and  idolatry,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Ifrael :  or,  if  me  had  heard  of  his  name,  which  is 
all  that  feems  probable,  fhe  had  been  taught  to  diibe- 
lieve  the  mighty  wonders  of  his  hand,  and  was  Hill  lefs 
likely  to  believe  his  prophet. 

Moreover,  fhe  might  argue,  If  this  man  by  fome 
fecret  myftery  of  his  own,  or  through  the  power  of  his 
GOD,  be  able  to  procure  fo  preternatural  a  fupply 
for  me,  whence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  he  now  Hands 
in  want  himfelf,  opprefled  both  with  hunger  ancj 
thirft. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  (he  muft  have  been 
wrought  upon  by  an  unmix'd  principle  of  humanity. 
— She  looked  upon  him  as  a  fellow-partner  almoft  in 

the  fame  affliction  with  herfelf. She  confidered  he 

ihad  come  a  weary  pilgrimage,  in  a  fultry  climate, 
through  an  exhaufted  country  ;  where  neither  bread 
0r  water  were  to  be  had,  but  by  ads  of  liberality. — 

Tha* 
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That  he  had  come  an  unknown  traveller,  and  as  % 
hard  heart  never  wants  pretence,  that  this  circum- 
ftance,  which  fhould  rather  have  befriended,  might 
have  helped  to  opprefs  him.  She  confidered,  for 
charity  is  ever  fruitful  in  kind  reafons,  that  he  was 
now  far  from  his  own  country,  and  had  ftrayed  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  tender  offices  of  fome  one  who  affec 
tionately  mourned  his  abfence — her  heart  was  touched 
with  pity. — She  turned  in  filence,  and  went  and  did  ac 
cording  as  be  faid.  And  behold,  both  Jhe,  and  be,  and  her 
houfc,  did  eat  many  days ;  or,  as  in  the  margin,  one  whole 
year.  And  the  barrel  of  meal  wafted  not,  neither  did  the 
crufe  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  God  fent  rain  upon  the 
earth. 

Though  it  may  not  feem  neceflary  to  raife  conjec 
tures  here  upon  this  event,  yet  it  is  natural  tofuppofe, 
the  danger  of  the  famine  being  thus  unexpectedly  got 
over,  that  the  mother  began  to  look  hopefully  for 
wards  for  the  reft  of  her  days.  There  were  many  wi 
dows  in  Ifrael  at  that  time,  when  the  heavens  were  fhut 
up  for  three  years  and  fix  months,  yet,  as  St.  Luke  ob- 
ferves,  to  none  of  them  was  the  prophet  fent,fa<ve  to  this 
widow  of  Sarepta:  in  all  likelihood,  me  would  not  be 
the  laft  in  making  the  fame  obfervation,  and  drawing 
from  it  fome  flattering  concluiion  in  favour  of  herfon. 
—Many  a  parent  wculd  build  high  upon  a  worfe  foun 
dation.——-"  Since  the  GOD  of  Ifrael  has  thus  fent 
"  his  own  meflenger  to  us  in  our  diftrefs,  to  pafs  by  fp 
«<  many  houfes  of  his  own  people,  and  flop  at  mine,  to 
\\  fave  it  in  fo  miraculous  a  manner  from  deftru&ion  ; 

"  doubtlefs, 
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f*  doubtlefs,  this  is  but  an  earneft  of  his  future 
"  kind  intentions  to  us :  at  lead  his  goodnefs  has 
"  decreed  to  comfort  my  old  age  by  the  long  life 
"  and  health  of  my  fon  : — but  perhaps,  he  has  fome- 
?'  thing  greater  (till  in  (lore  for  him,  and  I  mail 
*'  live  to  fee  the  fame  hand  hereafter  crown  his  head 
ft  with  glory  and  honour."  We  may  naturally  fup- 
pofe  her  innocently  carried  away  with  fuch  thoughts, 
when  me  is  called  back  by  an  unexpecled  diftemper 
which  furprifes  her  fon,  and  in  one  moment  brings 
down  all  her  hopes— -for  his  Jicknefs  was  fo  fore  that  there 
was  no  breath  left  in  him. — 

The  expoftulations  of  immoderate  grief  are  feldom 

juft. For,  though  Elijah  had  already  preferved  her 

fon,  as  well  as  herfelf,  from  immediate  death,  and  was 
the  lail  caufe  to  be  fufpefted  of  fo  fad  an  accident ;  yet 
the  paflionate  mother  in  the  firft  tranfport  challenges 

him  as  the  author  of  her  misfortune  ; and  as  if  he 

had  brought  down  forrow  upon  a  houfe  which  had  fo 
hofpitably  flickered  him.  The  prophet  was  too  full  of 
compaffion  to  make  reply  to  fo  unkind  an  accufation. 
He  takes  the  dead  child  out  of  his  mother  s  bofom,  and  laid 
him  upon  his  own  bed ;  and  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
faid,  O  Lord  my  God,  baft  thou  brought  evil  upon  the  wi 
dow  with  whom  Ifojourn,  by  flaying  her  fon  ?  "Is  this 
«  the  reward  of  all  her  charity  and  goodnefs  ?  Thou  haft 
"  before  this  robbed  her  of  the  dear  partner  of  all  her 
"  joys  and  all  her  cares  ;  and  now  that  fhe  is  a  widow, 
«f  and  has  moft  reafon  to  expeft  thy  prote&ion,  behold 
*<  thqu  haft  withdrawn  her  laft  prop :  thouhaft  taken  away 
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«'  her  child,  the  only  flay  (he  had  to  reft  on." And 

Elijah  cried  unto  God,  and  fat  dy  O  Lord  my  God,  I  pray 
thee  let  this  child's  foul  corns  into  him  again. 

The  prayer  was  urgent,  and  befpoke  the  diftrefs  of  a 
humane  mind  deeply  fuffering  in  the  misfortunes  of 

Another ; moreover  his  heart  was  rent  with  other 

paflions He  was  zealous  for  the  name  and  honour 

of  his  GOD,  and  thought  not  only  his  omnipotence,  but 
his  glorious  attribute  of  mercy,  concerned  in  the 
event :  for  oh  !  with  what  triumph  would  the  pro 
phet  retort  his  own  bitter  taunt,  and  fay,  his  God  was 
either  talking,  or  he  was  purfu'ng*  or  'was  in  a  journey  ;  or 

peradveniure  he  Jlept  and  Jhould  have  been  awaked  ! 

He  was  moreover  involved  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  prayer 

himfelf ; honeft  minds  are  moft  hurt  by  fcandal. — 

And  he  was  afraid,  left  fo  foul  a  one,  fo  unworthy  of 
Jris  charafter,  might  arlfe  among  the  heathen,  who  would 
report  with  pleafure,  "  Lo  !  the  widow  of  Zarephath 
*f  took  the  mefTenger  of  the  GOD  of  Ifrael  under  her 
*'  roof,  and  kindly  entertained  him,  and  fee  how  me  is 
rewarded ;  furely  the  prophet  was  ungrateful,  he 
"  wanted  power,  or,  what  is  worfe,  he  wante4 
"  pity.3' 

Befides  all  this,  he  pleaded  not  the  caufe  of  the 
widow  ;  it  was  the  caufe  of  charity  itlelf,  which  had 
received  a  deep  wound  already,  and  would  fuffer  flill 
more  mould  GOD  deny  it  this  teftimony  of  his  favour. 
So  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the 
foul  of  the  child  came  unto  him  again,  and  he  revived.  And 

Elijah 


Elijah  took  the  child,  and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  clam* 
ber  into  the  houfe,  and  delivered  him  unto  his  mother ;  and 
Elijah'  faid,  See,  thy  Jon  livetb. 

It  would  be  a  pkafure  to  a  good  mind  to  flop  here 
a  moment,  and  figure  to  itfelf  the  picture  of  fo  joyful 

an  event. To  behold  en  one  hand  the  raptures  of 

the  parent,  overcome  with  furp rife  and  gratitude,  and 
imagine  how  a  fudden  ftroke  of  fuch  impetuous  joy 
mull  operate  on  a  defpairing  countenance,  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  iadnefs. — To  conceive,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  piece,  the  holy  man  approaching  with  the  child 

in  his  arms- full  of  honeft  triumph  in  his  looks, 

but  fweetened  with  all  the  kind  fympathy  which  a 
gentle  nature  could  overflow  with  upon  fo  hippy  an 
event.  It  is  a  fubjeft  one  might  recommend  to  the 
pencil  of  a  great  genius,  and  would  evenv afford  mat 
ter  for  defcripticn  here ;  but  that  it  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  the  particular  purpofe,  for  which  I  have  en 
larged  upon  thus  much  of  the  (lory  already  ;  the  chief 
defign  of  which  is,  to  illuftrate  by  a  fa«ft,  what  is  evi 
dent  both  in  reafon  and  Scripture,  that  a  charitable 
and  good  action  is  feldom  caft  away,  but  that  even  in 
this  life  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  what  is  fo  fcat- 
tered  mail  be  gathered  again  with  increafe.  Caft  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  Jhalt  find  it  after  many 
days.  Be  as  a  father  unto  the  fatherlefs,  and  inftead  of  an 
hujb and  unto  their  mother  ;  fo  Jhalt  thou  be  as  a  fon  of  the 
Moft  High,  and  he  will  love  thee  more  than  thy  mother 
doth.  Be  mindful  of  good  turns,  for  thou  knoweft  not  what 
f*vil  Jball  come  upon  the  earth  ;  and  when  thou  falleft  thou 

Jhalt 
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jbalt  find  a  fay.   It  Jhall  prefer  we  tkeefrom  all 
andfght  fcr  tbee  again/}  thy  enemies,  letter  than  a  mighty 
Jkield  and  a  Jlrong  fpear. 

The  great  inftability  of  temporal  affairs,  and  con- 
ftant  fluctuation  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  afford 
perpetual  occafions  of  taking  refuge  in  fuch  a  fecurity. 

What  by  fucceflive  misfortunes;  by  failings  and 
crofs  accidents  in  trade  ;  by  mifcarriage  of  projects  : — 
what  by  unfuitable  expences  of  parents,  extra  vagences 
of  children,  and  the  many  other  fecret  ways  whereby 
riches  make  themfelves  wings  and  fly  away  ;  fo  many 
furprifing  revolutions  do  every  day  happen  in  fami 
lies,  that  it  may  not  feem  ftrange  to  fay,  that  the  pof- 
terity  of  fome  of  the  moft  liberal  contributors  here,  in 
the  changes  which  one  century  may  produce,  may 
poffibly  find  fhelter  under  this  very  plant  which  now 
they  fo  kindly  water.  Nay,  fo  quickly  fometimes  has 
the  wheel  turned  round,  that  many  a  man  has  lived  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  charity  which  his  own  piety 
projected. 

But  befides  this,  and  exclufive  of  the  right  whic^h 
GOD'S  promife  gives  it  to  protection  hereafter,  charity 
and  benevolence,  in  the  ordinary  chain  of  effects, 
have  a  natural  and  more  immediate  tendency  in  them 
felves  to  refcue  a  man  from  the  accidents  of  the  world, 
by  foftening  the  hearts,  and  winning  every  man's 
wifhes  to  its  intereft.  When  a  compaffionate  man  falls, 
who  would  not  pity  him  ?  who  that  had  power  to 
do  it,  would  not  befriend  and  raife  him  up  ?  or  could  the 
poft  barbarous  temper  offer  an  infult  to  his  dilbefs 

without 


Without  pain  and  relu&ance  ?  fo  that  it  is  almoft  3 
wonder  that  covetoufnefs,  even  in  fpite  of  itfelf,  does 
not  fometimes  argue  a  man  into  charity,  by  its  own 
principle  of  looking  forwards,  and  the  firm  expecta 
tion  it  would  delight  in  of  receiving  its  own  again  with 
ufury. — So  evident  is  it  in  the  courfe  of  God's  provi 
dence  and  the  natural  ftream  of  things,  that  a  good 
office  one  time  or  other  generally  meets  with  a  reward 
—Generally,  did  I  fay  ? — how  can  it  ever  fail?  — 
when  befides  all  this,  fo  large  a  mare  of  the  recom- 
pence  is  fo  infeparable  even  from  the  aftion  itfelf. — 
Afk  the  man  who  has  a  tear  of  tendernefs  always  rea 
dy  to  fhed  over  the  unfortunate ;  who,  withal,  is 
ready  to  diftribute  and  willing  to  communicate :  afk 
him,  if  the  beft  things,  which  wits  have  faid  of  plea- 
fure,  have  exprefled  .what  he  has  felt,  when,  by  a 
feafonable  kindnefs,  he  has  made  the  heart  of  the  widow 
Jlng  for  joy  ?  Mark  then  the  expreflions  of  unutterable 
pleafure  and  harmony  in  his  looks ;  and  fay,  whether 
Solomon  has  not  fixed  the  point  of  true  enjoyment 
in  the  right  place,  when  he  declares,  ((  that  he  knew 
"  no  good  there  was  in  any  of  the  riches  or  honours  of 
"  this  world,  but  for  a  man  to  do  good  with  them  in  his 
"  life."  Nor  was  it  without  reafon  he  made  this  judg 
ment. Doubtlefs  he  had  found  and  feen  the  infuf- 

ficiency  of  all  fenfual  pleafures ;  how  unable  to  furnifh 
either  a  rational  or  a  lafting  fcheme  of  happinefs  :  how 
foon  the  beft  of  them  vanimed  :  the  lefs  exceptionable 
in  vanity,  but  the  guilty  both  in  vanity  and  vexation  of 
faint.  But  that  this  was  of  fo  pure  and  refined  a  na 
ture, 


ture,  it  burned  without  confuming  ;  it  was  figuratively 
the  widow's  barrel  of  meal  which  wafted  not,  and  cru/e 
of  oil  which  never  failed. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  add  weight  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  wifeft  man,  upon  the  pleafure  of  doing 
good ;  or  elfe  the  evidence  of  the  philofopher  Epicu 
rus  is  very  remarkable,  whofe  word  in  this  matter  is 
the  more  to  be  trufted,  becaufe  a  profeffed  fenfualift  ; 
who,  amidit  all  the  delicacies  and  improvements  of  plea 
fure  which  a  luxuriant  fancy  might  ftrike  out,  ftill  main 
tained  that  the  beft  way  of  enlarging  human  happinefs 
was,  by  a  communication  of  it  to  others. 

And  if  it  were  neceflary  here,  or  there  were  time  to 
refine  upon  this  do&rine,  one  might  farther  maintain, 
exclufive  of  the  happinefs  which  the  mind  itfelf  feels  in 
the  exercife  of  this  virtue,  that  the  body  of  man  is  never 
in  a  better  ftate  than  when  he  is  moft  inclined  to  do  good 
offices : — that  as  nothing  more  contributes  to  health  than 
a  benevolence  of  temper,  fo  nothing  generally  is  a  ftrong- 
er  indication  of  it. 

And  what  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  is  an  ob- 
fervation,  the  truth  of  which  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
every  one's  reflection — namely — that  a  difinclination 
and  backwardnefs  to  do  good,  is  often  attended,  if  not 
produced,  by  an  indifpofition  of  the  animal  as  well  as 

rational  part  of  us : So  naturally  do  the  foul  and 

body,  as  in  other  cafes  fo  in  this,  mutually  befriend,  or 
prey  upon  each  other.  And  indeed,  fetting  afide  all 
abflrufer  reafoning  upon  the  point,  I  cannot  conceive 
but  that  the  very  mechanical  motions  which  maintain 

life, 


life  muft  be  performed  with  more  equal  vigour  and 
freedom  in  that  man  whom  a  great  and  good  foul  per 
petually  inclines  to  mew  mercy  to  the  miferable,  than 
they  can  be  in  a  poor,  fordid,  felfifh  wretch,  whofe 
little  contracted  heart  melts  at  no  man's  affli&ions ; 
but  fits  brooding  fo  intently  over  its  own  plots  and 
concerns,  as -to  fee  and  feel  nothing;  and  in  truth 
enjoy  nothing  beyond  himfelf :  and  of  whom  one  may 
fay  what  that  great  mailer  of  nature  has,  fpeaking  of 
a  natural  fenfe  of  harmony,  which  I  think  with  more 
juftice  may  be  faid  of  compaflion,  that  the  man  who  had 
it  not, — 

— Was  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagems  and  fpoils: 
The  MOTIONS  of  his  fpirits  arc  dull  as  night; 
And  his  affeftions  dark  as  EREBUS  : 
-Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufled, — ~- 

What  divines  fay  of  the  mind,  naturalifts  have  ob- 
ferved  of  the  body ;  that  there  is  no  paflion  fo  natural 
to  it  as  love,  which  is  the  principle  of  doing  good  ;— 
and  though  inftances,  like  this  juft  mentioned,  feem 
far  from  being  proofs  of  it,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  every  hard-hearted  man  has  felt  much  inward 
oppofition  before  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  dd 
aught  to  fix  and  deferve  the  character  :  and  what  we 
fay  of  long  habits  of  vice,  that  they  are  hard  to  befub- 
dued,  may  with  equal  truth  be  faid  concerning  the  natu 
ral  impreflions  of  benevolence,  that  a  man  muft  do  much 
violence  to  himfelf,  and  fufFer  many  a  painful  ftruggle, 
before  he  can  tear  away  fo  great  and  noble  a  part  of 

his 
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Ris  nature.^-Of  this,  antiquity  has  preferved  a  beautiful 
inftance  in  an  anecdote  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of 
Pheres,  who,  though  he  had  fo  induftrioufly  hardened 
his  heart,  as  to  feem  to  take  delight  in  cruelty,  info- 
much  as  to  murder  many  of  his  fubj eels  every  day, 
without  caufe  and  without  pity  ;  yet,  at  the  bare  repre- 
fentation  of  a  tragedy,  which  related  the  misfortunes 
of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  he  was  fo  touched  with 
the  fictitious  diftrefs  which  the  poet  had  wrought  up 
in  it,  that  he  burft  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  ex 
plication  of  which  inconiiftency  is  eafy,  and  cafts  as 
great  a  luftre  upon  human  nature,  as  the  man  himfelf 
was  a  difgrace  to  it.  The  cafe  feems  to  have  been  this : 
in  real  life  he  had  been  blinded  with  paflions,  and 
thoughtlefsly  hurried  on  by  interefl  or  refentment : — 
but  here,  there  was  no  room  for  motives  of  that  kind  ; 
fo  that  his  attention  being  firft  caught  hold  of,  and  all 
his  vices  laid  aileep ; — then  NATURE  awoke  in  triumph, 
and  mewed  how  deeply  me  had  fown  the  feeds  of 
compaffion  in  every  man's  bread ;  when  tyrants,  with 
vices  the  moft  at  enmity  with  it,  were  not  able  entirely 
to  root  it  out. 

But  this  is  painting  an  amiable  virtue,  and  fetting 
her  off  with  fhades  which  wickednefs  lends  us,  when 
one  might  fafely  truft  to  the  force  of  her  own  natural 
charms,  and  aik,  Whether  any  thing  under  heaven, 
in  its  own  nature,  is  more  lovely  and  engaging  ? 
To  illuftrate  this  the  •  more,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts 
within  ourfelves,  and  for  a  moment  let  any  number 
of  us  here  imagine  ourfelves  at  this  inftant  engaged  in 

drawing 
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drawing  the  moft  perfect  and  amiable  character,  fuch 
as,  according  to  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  we 
ihould  think  moft  acceptable  to  him,  and  moft  likely 
to  be  univerfally  admired  by  all  mankind. — I  appeal 
to  your  own  thoughts,  whether  the  firft  idea  which 
offered  itfelf  to  moft  of  our  imaginations  would  not 
be  that  of  a  compaffionate  benefactor,  ftretching  forth 
his  hands   to  raife  up  the  helplefs  orphan  ?  Whatever 
other  virtues  we  mould  give  our  hero,  we  mould  all 
agree  in  making  him  a  generous  friend,  who  thought 
the  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  be  the  only  charm  of 
his  profperity :  we  mould  paint  him  like  the  pfalmilt's 
river  of  God,  overflowing  the  thirfty  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  he  might  enrich  them,  carrying  plenty  and  glad- 
nefs  along  with  him.     If  this  were  not  fufficient,  and 
we  were  ftill  defirous  of  adding  a  farther  degree  of 
perfection  to  fo  great  a  character  ;  we  mould  endea 
vour  to  think  of  fome  one,  if  human  nature  could  furnifh 
fuch  a  pattern,  who,  if  occafion  required,  was  willing 
to  undergo  all  kinds  of  affliction,  to  facrifice  him- 
felf,  to  forget  his  deareft  interefts,  and  even  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  good  of  mankind.— -And  here, 
O  merciful  SAVIOUR  !    how  would  the  bright  ori 
ginal  of  thy  unbounded  goodnefs  break  in  upon  our 
hearts !    *Thou   nubo   became/}  poor,   that  we  might  be 
rich         though  Lord  of  all  this  world,  yet  badft  not 
wbere  to  lay  tby  bead — and  though  equal  in  power  and 
glory  to  the  great  GOD  of  NATURE,  yet  madeft  tbyfelf 
of  no  reputation,  tookeft  upon  tbee  t  be  form  of  a/errant 
fubmitting  thyfelf,  without  opening  thy  mouth,  to  all 

the 


the  indignities  which  a  thanklefs  and  undifcerning  peo 
ple  could  offer  :  and  at  length,  to  accomplilh  our  falva- 
tion,  becameft  obedient  unto  death,  fuffering  thyfelf,  as  on 
this  day*,  to  be  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  Jlaugbter. 

The  confideration  of  this  ftupendous  inftance  of  com- 
paflion  in  the  Son  of  GOD,  is  the  moft  unanfwerable 
appeal  that  can  be  made  to  the  heart  of  man,  for  the 

reafonablenefs  of  it  in  himfelf. It  is  the  great  ar^ 

gument  which  the  Apoftles  ufe  in  almoft  all  their  ex 
hortations  to  good  works— Beloved,  if  Cbrift  fo  loved 
us — the  inference  is  unavoidable  ;  and  gives  ftrength 
and  beauty  to  ever  thing  elfe  which  can  be  urged 
upon  the  fubjecT:.  And  therefore  I  have  referved  it 
for  my  laft  and  warmeft  appeal,  with  which  I  would 
gladly  finifh  this  difcourfe,  that  at  leaft  for  their  fakes 
for  whom  it  is  preached,  we  might  be  left  to  the  full 
impreifion  of  fo  exalted  and  fo  feafonable  a  motive.— 
That  by  reflecting  upon  the  Infinite  labour  of  this  day's 
love,  in  the  inftance  of  CHRIST'S  death,  we  may  con- 
fider  what  an  immenfe  debt  we  owe  each  other  ;  and 
by  calling  to  mind  the  amiable  pattern  of  his  life,  in 
doing  good,  we  might  learn  in  what  manner  we  may 
beft  difcharge  it. 

And,  indeed,  of  all  the  methods  in  which  a  good 
mind  would  be  willing  to  do  it,  I  believe  there  can 
be  none  more  beneficial,  or  comprehensive  in  its 
effeds,  than  that  for  which  we  are  here  met  together 
— The  proper  education  of  poor  children  being  the 

ground* 

*  Preached  on  Good-Friday. 
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ground-work  of  almoft  every  other  kind  of  charity* 
as  that  which  makes  every  other  fubfequent  aft  of  it 
anfwer  the  pious  expectation  of  the  giver. 

Without  this  foundation  firft  laid,  how  much  kind- 
nefs  in  the  progrefs  of  a  benevolent  man's  life  is  una 
voidably   caft   away!    and  fometimes  where  it  is  as 
fenfelefs  as  the  expofing  a  tender  plant  to  all  the  in 
clemencies   of  a  cruel   feafon,  and  then  going  with 
forrow  to  take  it  in,  when  the  root  is  already  dead. 
I  faid,  therefore,  this  was  the  foundation  of  almoft 
every  kind  of  charity,— and  might  one  not  have  added, 
of  all  the  policy  too  ?  fmce  the  many  ill  confequences 
which  attend  the  want  of  it,  though  grievoufly  felt 
by  the  parties  themfelves,   are  no  lefs  fo  by  the  com 
munity  of  which  .they  are  members;  and  moreover, 
of  all  mifchiefs  feem  the  hardeft  to  be  redrefled — In- 
fomuch,  that  when   one  confiders   the  difloyal  feduc- 
tions  of  popery  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that 
no  bad  man,  whatever  he  profefles,  can  be  a  good 
fubjeft,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  it  had  been  cheaper 
and  better  for  the  nation  to  have  borne  the  expence  of 
inftilling  found  principles  and  good  morals  into  the 
neglefted  children  of  the  lower  fort,  efpecially  in  fome 
parts  of  Great-Britain,  than  to  be  obliged,  fo  often  as 
we  have  been  within  this  laft  century,  to  rife  up  and 
arm  ourfelves  againft  the  rebellious  effects  which  the 
want  of  them  has  brought  down  even  to  our  doors. 
And,  in  fact,  if  we  are  to  truft  antiquity,  the  truth 
of  which  in  this  cafe  we  have  no  reafon  to  difpute, 
this  matter  has  been  looked  upon  of  fuch  vaft  import* 
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aiice  to  the  civil  happinefs  and  peace  of  a  people, 
that  fome  commonwealths,  the  moil  eminent  for  po 
litical  wifdom,  have  chofen  to  make  a  public  concern  of 
it ;  thinking  it  much  fafer  to  be  entrufted  to  the  pru 
dence  of  the  magiftrate,  than  to  the  miflaken  tender- 
nefs,  or  natural  partiality,  of  the  parent. 

It  was  confiflent  with  this,  and  befpoke  a  very  re 
fined  fenfe  of  policy  in  the  Lacedcemonians  (though, 
by  the  way,  I  believe,  different  from  what  more  mo 
dern  politics  would  have  directed  in  like  circum- 
fiances) ,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  them  fifty  chil 
dren,  as  hoilages  for  the  fecurity  of  a  diilant  engage 
ment,  they  made  this  brave  and  wife  anfwer,  "  they 
ts  would  not — they  could  not  confent :  they  would 
'•<  rather  give  him  double  the  number  of  their  befl 
"  grown  up  men." — Intimating,  that,  however  they 
were  diftrefied,  they  would  choofe  any  inconvenience 
rather  than  fuffer  the  lofs  of  their  country's  education ; 
and  the  opportunity  (which  if  once  loll  can  never  be 
regained)  of  giving  their  youth  an  early  tinfture  of 
religion,  and  bringing  them  up  to  a  love  of  induflry, 
and  a  Jove  of  the  laws  and  conflitution  of  their  coun 
try.  If  this  fhews  the  great  importance  of  a  proper 
education  to  children  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
what  mall  we  fay  then  of  thofe  whom  the  providence 
of  God  has  placed  in  the  very  loweil  lot  of  life,  ut 
terly  caft  out  of  the  way  of  knowledge,  without  a  pa 
rent, — fometimes,  may  be,  without  a  friend  to  guide 
and  inftruft  them,  but  what  common  pity  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  their  fad  fituation  engage :— where  the 
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dangers  which  furround  them  on  every  fide  are  fo 
great  and  many,  that  for  one  fortunate  paflenger  in 
life,  who  makes  way  well  in  the  world  with  fuch  early 
difadvantages,  and  fo  difmal  a  fetting  out,  we  may 
reckon  thoufands,  who  every  day  fuffer  ihipwreck,  and 
are  loft  for  ever. 

If  there  is  a  cafe  under  heaven  which  calls  out  aloud 
for  the  more  immediate  exercife  of  compaflion,  and 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  compendium  of  all 
charity,  furely  it  is  this :  and  I  am  perfuaded  there 
would  want  nothing  more  to  convince  the  greateit 
enemy  to  thefe  kind  of  charities  that  it  is  fo,  but  a 
bare  opportunity  of  taking  a  nearer  view  of  fome  of 
the  more  diftrefsful  objects  of  it. 

Let  him  go  into  the  dwellings  of  the  unfortunate, 
into  fome  mournful  cottage,  where  poverty  and  af- 
fliftion  reign  together.  There  let  him  behold  the 
difconfolate  widow — fitting — fteeped  in  tears ; — thus 
forrowing  over  the  infant  me  knows  not  how  to  fuc- 
C0ur. — "  O  my  child,  thou  art  now  left  expofed  to 
*'  a  wide  and  vicious  world,  too  full  of  fnares  and 
"  temptations  for  thy  tender  and  unpradifed  age. 
"  Perhaps  a  parent's  love  may  magnify  thofe  dangers 
ft  — But  when  I  confider  thou  art  driven  out  naked 
"  into  the  midft  of  them,  without  friends,  without  for- 
"  tune,  without  inftruclion,  my  heart  bleeds  before  - 
et  hand  for  the  evils  which  may  come  upon  thee.  God, 
"  in  whom  we  trufled,  is  witnefs,  fo  low  had  his  pro- 
"  vidence  placed  us,  that  we  never  indulged  one  wifti 
«'  to  have  made  thee  rich  ; — virtuous  we  would  have 
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"  made  thee  ;  for  thy  father,  my  bit/band,  was  a  good 

"  man,  and  feared  the  Lord, -and  though  all  the 

"  fruits  of  his  care  and  induftry  were  little  enough  for 
"  our  fupport,  yet  he  honeftly  had  determined  to 
«  have  fpared  fome  portion  of  it,  fcanty  as  it  was,  to 
"  have  placed  thee  in  fafety,  in  the  way  of  knowledge 
if  and  inftru&ion — But  alas!  he  is  gone  from  us,  ne- 
"  ver  to  return  more,  and  with  him  are  fled  the  means 

"  of  doing  it : For,  behold  the  creditor  is  come  upon 

"  us,  to  take  all  that  we  have."— — Grief  is  eloquent, 
and  will  not  eafily  be  imitated. — But  let  the  man,  who 
is  the  leaft  friend  to  diftrefles  of  this  nature,  conceive 
fome  difconfolate  widow  uttering  her  complaint  even 
in  this  manner,  and  let  him  confider,  if  there  be  any 
forrow  like  this  farrow,  wherewith  the  Lord  has  afflicted 
her  !  or  whether  there  can  be  any  charity  like  that,  of 
taking  the  child  out  of  the  mother's  bofom,  and  refcuing 
her  from  thefe  appreheniions  ?  Should  a  heathen,  a 
ftranger  to  our  holy  religion  and  the  love  it  taught, 
mould  he,  as  he  journeyed,  come  to  the  place  where  me 
lay,  when  he  faw,  would  not  he  have  compajfion  on  her  ? 
God  forbid  a  Chriflian  mould  this  day  want  it !  or  at 
any  time  look  upon  fuch  a  diftrefs,  and  pafs  by  on  the 
other  fide. 

Rather  let  him  do,  as  his  Saviour  taught  him,  hind 
up  the  wounds,  and  pour  comfort  into  the  heart  of  one 
whom  the  hand  of  God  has  fo  bruifed.  Let  him 
praftife  what  it  is,  with  Elijah's  tranfport,  to  fay  to  the 
afflifted  widow,  See,  thyfon  liveth  ! — liveth  by  my  cha 
nty,  and  the  bounty  of  this  hour,  to  all  the  purpofes 
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which  makes  life  defirable, — to  be  made  a  good  man, 
and  a  profitable  fubjeft  :  on  one  hand  to  be  trained  up 
to  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  duty,  as  may  fecure  him  an  in- 
tereft  in  the  world  to  come :  and  with  regard  to  this 
world,  to  be  fo  brought  up  in  it  to  a  love  of  honeft 
labour  and  induftry,  as  all  his  life  long  to  earn  and  eat 
his  bread  with  joy  and  thankfulnefs. 

"  Much    peace  and  happinefs  reft  upon  the  head 
"  and  heart  of  every  one  who  thus  brings  children  to 

*-'  CHRIST  ! May  the  bleffing    of  him  that  was 

"  ready  to  perim  come  feafonably  upon  him ! — The 
"  Lord  comfort  him,  when  be  moft  'wants  it,  when  he 
"  lies  upon  his  bed  !  make  thou,  O  GOD  !  all  his  bed 
"  in  his  ficknefs ;  and  for  what  he  now  fcatters,  give 
"  jbim,  then,  that  peace  of  thine  which  paffeth  all  un- 
"  derftanding,  and  which  nothing  in  this  world  can 
*f  either  give  or  take  away."  Amen. 
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SERMON    XLIV. 

THE  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE  JUSTIFIED 
TO  MAN. 

PSALM   LXXIII.   12,   13. 

Behold  thefe  are  the  ungodly  who  profper  in  the  world \ 
they  inert afe  in  riches. 

Verily  1  have  deanfed  my  heart  in  <uain,  and  ivajhed  my 
hands  in  innocency. 

r~|T!IS  complaint  of  the  Pfalmift's  concerning  the 
-*•  promifcuous  diftribution  of  GOD'S  bleflmgs  to 
the  juft  and  unjuft, — that  the  fun  mould  fhine  without 
diftin&ion  upon  the  good  and  the  bad, — and  rains  de- 
fcend  upon  the  righteous  and  unrighteous  man, — is  a 
fubjecl  that  has  afforded  much  matter  for  inquiry,  and 
at  one  time  or  other  has  raifed  doubts  to  difhearten 
and  perplex  the  minds  of  men.  If  the  fovereign  Lord 
of  all  the  earth  does  look  on,  whence  fo  much  diforder 
in  the  face  of  things  ? — why  is  it  permitted,  that  wife 
and  good  men  mould  be  left  often  a  prey  to  fo  many 
miferies  and  diftreffes  of  life, — whilft  the  guilty  and 
foolifh  triumph  in  their  offences,  and  even  the  taber 
nacles  of  robbers  profper. 

To  this  it  is  anfwered, — that   therefore  there  is  a 
future  flate  of  rewards  and  punimments  to  take  place 

after 
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after  this  life, — wherein  all  thefe  inequalities  fhall  be 
made  even,  where  the  circumftances  of  every  man's 
cafe  fhall  be  confidered,  and  where  GOD  lhall  be  juf- 
tified  in  all  his  ways,  and  every  mouth  fhall  be  ftopt. 

If  this  was  not  fo,  if  the  ungodly  were  to  profper  in 
the  world,  and  have  riches  in  pofTeffion, — and  no  diflinc- 
tion  to  be  made  hereafter, — to  what  purpofe  would  it 
have  been  to  have  maintained  our  integrity  ? — Lo ! 
then,  indeed,  mould  I  have  cleanfed  my  heart  in  vain, 
and  warned  my  hands  in  innocency. 

It  is  farther  faid,  and  what  is  a  more  direft  anfiver 
to  the  point,-^that  when  GOD  created  man,  that  he 
might  make  him  capable  of  receiving  happinefs  at 
his  hands  hereafter, — he  endowed  him  with  liberty 
and  freedom  of  choice,  without  which  he  could  not 

have  been  a  creature  accountable  for  his  actions ; 

that  it  is  merely  from  the  bad  ufe  he  makes  of  thefe 
gifts, — that  all  thofe  inftances  of  irregularity  do  re- 
fult,  upon  which  the  complaint  is  here  grounded,-— 
which  could  no  ways  be  prevented,  but  by  the  total 
fubverfion  of  human  liberty; — that  fhouM  GOD 
make  bare  his  arm,  and  interpofe  on  every  injustice 
that  is  committed, — mankind  might  be  faid  to  do 
what  was  right, — but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  lofe  the 
merit  of  it,  fmce  they  would  acl:  under  force  and  ne- 
ceflity,  and  not  from  the  determinations  of  their  own 
mind ; — that,  upon  this  fuppofition, — a  man  could  with 
no  more  reafon  expeft  to  go  to  heaven  for  a&s  of 
temperance,  juftice,  and  humanity,  than  for  the  ordi 
nary  impulfes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  which  nature  di- 
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reeled — that  GOD  has  dealt  with  man  upon  better 
terms ; — he  has  firft  endowed  him  with  liberty  and 

free-will;- he  has  fet  life   and  death,   good  and 

evil,  before  him ; — that  he  has  given  him  faculties  to 
find  out  what  will  be  the  confequences  of  either  way 
of  a£ting,  and  then  left  him  to  take  which  courfe  his 
reafon  and  direction  mail  point  out. 

I  mall  defift  from  enlarging  any  further  upon  either 
of  the  foregoing  arguments  in  vindication  of  GOD'S 
providence,  which  are  urged  fo  often  with  fo  much 
force  and  conviction,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  rea- 
fbnable  reply ; — fmce  the  miferies  which  befal  the 
good,  and  the  feeming  happinefs  of  the  wicked,  could 
not  be  otherwife  in  fuch  a  free  ftate  and  condition  as  this 
in  which  we  are  placed. 

In  all  charges  of  this  kind,  we  generally  take  two 
things  for  granted; — ift,  That  in  the  inftances  we 

give,  we  know  certainly  the  good  from  the  bad  ; 

and,  2dly,  The  re fpeftive  ftate  of  their  enjoyments  or 
fufferings. 

I  mall  therefore,  in  the  remaining  part  of  my  dif- 
courfe,  take  up  your  time  with  a  Ihort  inquiry  into 
the  difficulties  of  coming  not  only  at  the  true  charac 
ters  of  men, — but  likewife  of  knowing  either  the 
degrees  of  their  real  happinefs,  or  mifery,  in  this 
life. 

The  firft  of  thefe  will  teach  us  candour  in  our  judg 
ments  of  others, — the  fecond,  to  which  I  mall  confine 
myfelf,  will  teach  us  humility  in  our  reafonings  upon 
the  ways  of  GOD. 

For 


For  though  the  miferies  of  the  good,  and  the 
profperity  of  the  wicked,  are  not  in  general  to  be  de 
nied  : — yet  I  fhall  endeavour  to  mew,  that  the  parti- 
cular  inftances  we  are  apt  to  produce,  when  we  cry  out 
in  the  words  of  the  Pfalmift,  Lo !  theie  are  the  un 
godly, — thefe  profper,  and  are  happy  in  the  world  ; — 
I  fay,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  we  are  fo  igno 
rant  of  the  articles  of  the  charge, — and  the  evidence 
we  go  upon  to  make  them  good  is  fo  lame  and  defec 
tive, — as  to  be  fufficient  by  itfelf*  to  check  all  propen- 
fity  to  expoftulate  with  GOD'S  providence,  allowing 
there  was  no  other  way  of  clearing  up  the  matter  re- 
concileably  to  his  attributes. 

And,  firft, — what  certain  and  infallible  marks  have 
we  of  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  bulk  of  man 
kind? 

If  we  truft  to  fame  and  reports, — if  they  are  good, 
how  do  we  know  but  they  may  proceed  from  partial 
friendmip  or  flattery  ? — when  bad,  from  envy  or  ma»- 
lice,  from  ill-natured  furmifes  and  conftruclions  of 
things  ?  and  on  both  fides,  from  fmall  matters  ag 
grandized  through  miftake, — and  fometimes  through 
the  unfkilful  relation  of  even  truth  itfelf  ? — From  fome, 
or  all  of  which  caufes,  it  happens,  that  the  characters 
of  men,  like  the  hiftories  of  the  Egyptians,  are  to  be 
received  and  read  with  caution  ; — they  are  generally 
dreffed  out  and  disfigured  with  fo  many  dreams  and 
fables,  that  every  ordinary  reader  fhall  not  be  able  to 
diftinguim  truth  from  falfehood. — But  allowing  thefe 
reflections  to  be  too  fevere  in  this  matter,— that  no 
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fuch  thing  as  envy  ever  leflened  a  man's  character,  or 
malice  blackened  it : — yet  the  characters  of  men  are 
not  eafily  penetrated,  as  they  depend  often  upon  the 
retired,  unfeen  parts  of  a  man's  life, — The  belt  and 
trueft  piety  is  mofl  fecret,  and  the  word  of  actions, 
for  different  reafons,  will  be  fo' too. — Some  men  are 
modeft,  and  feem  to  take  pains  to  hide  their  virtues  ; 
and,  from  a  natural  diftance  and  referve  in  their  tem 
pers,  fcarce  fuffer  their  good  qualities  to  be  known  : — 
others,  on  the  contrary,  put  in  practice  a  thoufand  lit 
tle  arts  to  counterfeit  virtues  which  they  have  not, — 
the  better  to  conceal  thofe  vices  they  really  have ; — 
and  this  under  fair  fhows  of  fan&ity,  good-nature,  ge- 
nerofity,  or  fome  virtue  or  other, — too  fpecious  to  be 
feen  through, — too  amiable  and  difmterefted  to  be 
fufpefted. — Thefe  hints  may  be  fufficient  to  mew  how 
hard  it  is  to  come  at  the  matter  of  faft  : — but  one  may 
go  a  ftep  further, — and  fay,  that  even  that,  in  many 
cafes,  could  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  not 
fufficient  by  itfelf  to  pronounce  a  man  either  good  or 
bad. — There  are  numbers  of  circumftances  which  at 
tend  every  aftion  of  a  man's  life,  which  can  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, — yet  ought  to  be 
known,  and  well  weighed,  before  fentence  with  any 

juftice  can  be  parted  upon  him. A  man  may  have 

different  views,  and  a  different  fenfe  of  things  from 
what  his  judges  have,  and  what  he  underflands  and 
feels,  and  what  paffes  with  him,  may  be  a  fecret 
Sreafured  up  deeply  there  for  ever. — A  man,  through 
Bodily  infirmity,  or  fome  complexional  defeft,  which 

perhaps 


perhaps  is  not  in  his  power  to  correct, — may  be  fub- 
jedt  to  inadvertencies, — to  flarts, — and  unhappy  turns 
of  temper ;  he  may  lie  open  to  fnares  he  is  not  always 
aware  of;  or,  through  ignorance  and  want  of  infor 
mation  and  proper  helps,  he  may  labour  in  the  dark : — 
in  all  which  cafes  he  may  do  many  things  which  are 
wrong  in  themfelves,  and  yet  be  innocent ; — at  leafl  an 
object  rather  to  be  pitied  than  cenfured  with  feverity 
and  ill-will.— Thefe  are  difficulties  which  fland  in 
every  one's  way  in  the  forming  a  judgment  of  the 

characters  of  others. But,  for  once,   let  us  fup- 

pofe  them  all  to  be  got  over,  fo  that  we  could  fee  the 
bottom  of  every  man's  heart ; — let  us  allow  that  the 
word,  rogue  or  honeft  man,  was  wrote  fo  legibly  in 
every  man's  face,  that  no  one  could  poflibly  miftake 
it ; — yet  ftill  the  happinefs  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  which  is  th*  only  fact  that  can  bring  the  charge 
home,  is  what  we  have  fo  little  certain  knowledge  of, — 

that,  bating  fome  flagrant  inftances, whenever  we 

venture  to  pronounce  upon  it,   our  deciiions  are  little 

more  than  random  guefles. For  who  can  fearch  the 

heart  of  man  ! it  is  treacherous  even  to  ourfelves, 

and  much  more  likely  to  impofe  upon  others. — Even 
in  laughter  (if  you  will  believe  Solomon)  the  heart  is 
•forrowful ; the  mind  Jits  drooping,  <vjhilft  the  counte 
nance  is  gay  : — and  even  he  who  is  the  object  of  envy  to 
thofe  who  look  no  further  than  the  furface  of  his  eftate, 
— may  appear  at  the  fame  time  worthy  of  compaflion 
to  thofe  who  know  his  private  recefles. — Befides  this, 
a  man's  unhappinefs  is  not  to  be  afcertained  fo  much 
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from  what  is  known  to  have  befallen  him, as  from 

his  particular  turn  and  caft  of  mind,  and  capacity  of 

bearing  it. Poverty,  exile,  lofs  of  fame  or  friends, 

the  death  of  children,  the  deareft  of  all  pledges  of  a 
man's  happinefs,  make  not  equal  impreflions  upon  every 
temper. — You  will  fee  one  man  undergo,  with  fcarce 
the  expence  of  a  figh, — what  another,  in  the  bitternefs 
of  his  foul,  would  go  mourning  for  all  his  life  long  : — 
nay,  a  hafty  word,  or  an  unkind  look,  to  a  foft  and 
tender  nature,  will  ftrike  deeper  than  a  fword  to  the 
hardened  and  fenfelefs. — If  thefe  reflexions  hold  true, 
with  regard  to  misfortunes,  they  are  the  fame  with  re 
gard  to  enjoyments : — we  are  formed  differently, — 
have  different  tafles  and  perceptions  of  things ; — by 
the  force  of  habit,  education,  or  a  particular  caft  of 
mind, — it  happens  that  neither  the  ufe  or  poffeffion  of 
the  fame  enjoyment  and  advantages,  produce  the  fame 
happinefs  and  contentment ;  but  that  it  differs  in  every 
man  almoft  according  to  his  temper  and  complexion  :— 
fo  that  the  felf-fame  happy  accidents  in  life,  which 
lhall  give  raptures  to  the  choleric  or  fanguine  man, 
lhall  be  received  with  indifference  by  the  cold  and 
phlegmatic  ; — and  fo  oddly  perplexed  are  the  accounts 
of  both  human  happinefs  and  mifery  in  this  world, — 
that  trifles,  light  as  air,  mail  be  able  to  make  the  hearts 
of  fome  men  fmg  for  joy ; — at  the  fame  time  that 
others,  with  real  bleflings  and  advantages,  without  the 
power  of  ufing  them,  have  their  hearts  heavy  and  dif- 
contented. 

Alas !  if  the  principles  of  contentment  are  not  within 

us, 


Us,  the  height  of  ftation  and  worldly  grandeur  will  a$ 
fbon  add  a  cubit  to  a  man's  ftature  as  to  his  happinefs. 

This  will  fuggeft  to  us  how  little  a  way  we  have  gone 
towards  the  proof  of  any  man's  happinefs, in  bare 
ly  faying, Lo  !  this  man  profpers  in  the  world, 

and  this  man  has  riches  in  pofleflion. 

When  a  man  has  got  much  above  us,  we  take  it  for 
granted,— that  he  fees  fome  glorious  profpefts,  and 
feels  fome  mighty  pleafures  from  his  height; — whereas, 
could  we  get  up  to  him,  it  is  great  odds  whether  we 
mould  find  any  thing  to  make  us  tolerable  amends  for 
the  pains  and  trouble  of  climbing  up  fohigh. No 
thing,  perhaps,  but  more  dangers  and  more  troubles 
rtill ; — and  fuch  a  giddinefs  of  head  befides,  as  to  make 
a  wife  man  wifli  he  was  well  down  again  upon  the  level. 
— To  calculate,  therefore,  the  happinefs  of  mankind  by 
their  ftations  and  honours,  is  the  moft  deceitful  of  all 

rules ; great,  no  doubt,  is  the  happinefs  which 

a  moderate  fortune,  and  moderate  defires,  with  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  virtue,  will  fecure  a  man. — Many  are  the 
filent  pleafures  of  the  honeft  peafant,  who  rifes  cheer 
fully  to  his  labour  : — look  into  his  dwelling,— where 
the  fcene  of  every  man's  happinefs  chiefly  lies ; — he  has 
the  fame  domeftic  endearments, — as  much  joy  and 
comfort  in  his  children, — and  as  flattering  hopes  of 
their  doing  well,  to  enliven  his  hours  ancf  to  glad  his 
heart,  as  you  could  conceive  in  the  moft  affluent 
ftation. — And  I  make  no  doubt,  in  general,  but  if  the 
true  account  of  his  joys  and  fufferings  were  to  be  ba 
lanced  withthofeofhis  betters, — that  the  upfhot  would 

prove 
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prove  to  be  little  more  than  this, — that  the  rich  man  had 
the  more  meat, — but  the  poor  man  the  better  flomach  ; 
— the  one  had  more  luxury, — more  able  phyficians  to 
attend  and  fet  him  to  rights ; — the  other,  more  health 
and  foundnefs  in  his  bones,  and  lefs  occafion  for  their 
help; — that,  after  thefe  two  articles  betwixt  them 
were  balanced, — in  all  other  things  they  flood  upon  a 
level : — that  the  fun  mines  as  warm, — the  air  blows  as 
frefti,  and  the  earth  breathes  as  fragrant,  upon  the  one 
as  the  other ; — and  that  they  have  an  equal  mare  in  all 
the  beauties  and  real  benefits  of  nature. — Thefe  hints 
may  be  fufficient  to  mew  what  I  propofed  from  them, — 
the  difficulties  which  attend  us  in  judging  truly  either 
of  thehappinefs  or  the  mifery  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
—the  evidence  being  ftill  more  defective  in  this  cafe  (as 
the  matter  of  faft  is  too  hard  to  come  at) — than  even 
in  that  of  judging  of  their  true  characters ;  of  both 
which,  in  general,  we  have  fuch  imperfect  knowledge, 
as  will  teach  us  candour  in  our  determinations  upon 
each  other. 

But  the  main  purport  of  this  difcourfe,  is,  to  teach 
us  humility  in  our  reafonings  upon  the  ways  of  the  Al 
mighty. 

That  things  are  dealt  unequally  in  this  world,  is  one 
of  the  firongeft  natural  arguments  for  a  future  flate,— 
and  therefore  is  not  be  overthrown ;  neverthelefs,— - 
I  am  perfuaded  the  charge  is  far  from  being  as  great  as 
at  firft  fight  it  may  appear  ; — or  if  it  is, — that  our  views 
of  things  are  fo  narrow  and  confined,  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  make  it  good. 

But 


But  fuppofe  it  othervvife, — that  the  happinefs  and 
profperity  of  bad  men  were  as  great  as  our  general 
complaints  make  them  ; — and,  what  is  not  the  cafe, — 
that  we  were  able  to  clear  up  the  matter,  or  anfwer 
it  reconcileably  with  GOD'S  juflice  and  providence, — 
what  (hall  we  infer  ? — Why,  the  moft  becoming  con- 
clufion  is,  that  it  is  one  inftance  more,  out  of  many 
others,  of  our  ignorance  :  why  mould  this,  or  any 
other  religious  difficulty  he  cannot  comprehend, — why 
mould  it  alarm  him  more  than  ten  thoufand  other  diffi 
culties  which  every  day  elude  his  moft  exa£t  and  atten 
tive  fearch  ? Does  notthemeaneft  flower  in  the  field, 

or  the  fmalleft  blade  of  grafs,  baffle  the  underftanding 

of  the  moft  penetrating  mind  : Can  the  deepeft 

inquiries  after  nature  tell  us,  upon  what  particular  fize 
and  motion  of  parts  the  various  colours  and  taftes  of 
vegetables  depend; — why  one  fhrub  is  laxative, — 
another  reftringent ; — why  arfenic  or  hellebore  mould 
lay  wade  this  noble  frame  of  ours, — or  opium  lock  up 
all  the  inroads  to  our  fenfes, — and  plunder  us,  in  fo 
mercilefs  a  manner,  of  reafon  and  underftanding  ?— — • 
Nay,  have  not  the  moft  obvious  things,  that  come  in 
our  way,  dark  fides,  which  the  quickeft  fight  cannot 
penetrate  into  ;  and  do  not  the  cleared  and  moft  ex* 
alted  underftandings  find  themfelves  puzzled,  and  at  a 
lofs,  in  every  particle  of  matter  ? 

Go  then, — proud  man  ! — and  when  thy  head  turns 
giddy  with  opinions  of  thy  own  wifdom,  that  thou  wouldft 
correct  the  meafures  of  the  Almighty, — go  then, — take 
a  full  view  of  thyfelf  in  this  glafs ;— confider  thy  own 

faculties, 
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faculties,  how  narrow  and  imperfect ; — how  much  tney 
are  chequered  with  truth  and  falfehood  ;— how  little 
arrives  at  thy  knowledge,  and  how  darkly  and  confu- 
fedly  thou  difcerneft  even  that  little  as  in  a  glafs  : 
conlider  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  things;  the 
greateft  and  the  fmalleft,  how  they  all  confpire  to  baffle 
thee  ; and  which  way  ever  thou  profecuteft  thy  in 
quiries, what  frefh  fubje&s  of  amazement, — and 

what  frefh  reafons  to  believe  there  are  more  yet  behind 
which  thou  canft  never  comprehend. — Confider, — 
thefe  are  but  part  of  his  ways ; — how  little  a  portion,  is 
heard  of  him  ?  Canft  thou,  by  fearching,  find  out  GOD  ? 
wculdil  thou  know  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? — 'Tis 
as  high  as  heaven,  what  canft  thou  do  ? — 'tis  deeper 
than  hell,  how  Canft  thou  know  it  ? 

Could  we  but  fee  the  myfterious  workings  of  Provi 
dence,  and  were  we  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  plan 
of  his  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which  poffibly  may 
be  the  cafe  in  the  final  confummation  of  all  things ; — 
thofe  events,  which  we  are  now  fo  perplexed  to  account 
for,  would  probably  exalt  and  magnify  his  wifdom, 
and  make  us  cry  out  with  the  Apoftle,  in  that  rapturous 
exclamation, — O  !  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  GOD  ! — how  unfearchable  are 
his  ways,  and  his  paths  pail  finding  out ! 

Now  to  GOD,  &c. 


THE 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WATCH-COAT. 

• "  For  fome  time  Mr.  Sterne  lived,  in  a  retired 

manner,  upon  a  fmall  curacy  in  Yorkflrire,  and  pro 
bably  would  have  remained  in  the  fame  obfcurity, 
if  his  lively  genius  had  not  difplayed  itfelf  upon  an 

occafion  which  fecured  him  a  friend,  and  paved  the 
way  for  his  promotion.  A  perfon  who  filled  a  lucra 
tive  benefice,  was  not  fatisfied  with  enjoying  it  dur 
ing  his  own  life-time,  but  exerted  all  his  intereft  to 
have  it  entailed  on  his  wife  and  fon  after  his  deceafe  : 
the  gentleman  that  expected  the  reverlion  of  this  poft 
was  Mr.  Sterne's  friend,  who  had  not,  however,  fuffi- 
cient  influence  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his  adverfary. 
At  this  time  Sterne's  fatirical  pen  operated  fo  ftrongly, 
that  the  intended  monopolizer  informed  him,  if  he 
would  fupprefs  the  publication  of  his  farcafm,  he 
would  refign  his  preteniions  to  the  next  can 
didate." 

The  title  of  this  piece,  it  appears,  was  to  have  been, 
"  The  hiftory  of  a  good  warm  Watch-Coat,  with 
"  which  the  prefent  pofleffor  is  not  content  to  cover 
"  his  own  moulders,  unlefs  he  can  cut  out  of  it  a  pet- 
cc  ticoat  for  his  wife,  and  a  pair  of  breeches  for  his 
"fon."* 

A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  STERNE,  TO  ****. 

IN  my  laft,  for  want  of  fomethirig  better  to  write 
about,  I  told  you  what  a  world  of  'fending  and 

*  It  was  written  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
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proving  we  have  had  of  late,  in  this  little  village*  of 
ours,  about  an  old  pair  of  black  plufh  breeches,  which 
John  -T,  our  pariih  clerk,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  feems, 
had  made  a  promife  of  to  one  Trim  J,  who  is  our  fexton 
and  dog-whipper. — To  this  you  write  me  word,  that 
you  have  had  more  than  either  one  or  two  occafions 
to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  fhifty  behaviour  of  the  faid 
Mafter  Trim — and  that  you  are  aftoniftied,  nor  can  you 
for  your  foul  conceive,  how  fo  worthlefs  a  fellow,  and 
fo  worthlefs  a  thing  into  the  bargain,  could  become 
the  occalion  of  fo  much  racket  as  I  have  repre- 
fented.— • 

Now,  though  you  do  not  fay  exprefsly  you  could 
wifh  to  hear  any  more  about  it,  yet  I  fee  plainly  enough 
I  have  raifed  your  curiofity  ;  and  therefore,  from  the 
fame  motive  that  I  flightly  mentioned  it  at  all  in  my 
laft  letter,  I  will  in  this  give  you  a  full  and  very  circum- 
ilantial  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

But,  before  I  begin,  I  muft  firfl  fet  you  right  in  one 
very  material  point,  in  which  I  have  mifled  you,  as  to 
the  true  caufe  of  all  this  uproar  amongft  us — which 
does  not  take  its  rife,  as  I  then  told  you,  from  the 
affair  of  the  breeches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 

affair  of  the  breeches  has  taken  its  rife  from  it. To 

underftand  which  you  muft  know,  that  the  firft  be 
ginning  of  the  fquabble  was  not  between  John  the 
pariih  clerk  and  Trim  the  fexton,  but  betwixt  the 


*  York, 

t  Dr.  FounN-n,  Dean  of  York. 

|  Dr.  T-ph-m. 
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parfon*  of  the  parifh  and  the  faid  Matter  Trim,  about 
an  old  watch-coat  that  had  hung  up  many  years  in  the 
church,  which  Trim  had  fet  his  heart  upon ;  and  no 
thing  would  ferve  Trim  but  he  muft  take  it  home  in 
order  to  have  it  converted  into  a  'warm  under-petticoat 
for  his  wife,  and  a  jerkin  for  himfelf  againft  winter ; 
which,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  he  moft  humbly  begged  his 
reverence  would  confent  to. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  who  have  fo  often  felt  it, 
that  a  principle  of  ftrong  compaflion  tranfports  a  ge 
nerous  mind  fometimes  beyond  what  is  ftri&ly  right ; 
— the  parfon  was  within  an  ace  of  being  an  honourable 

example  of  this  very  crime for  no  fooner  did  the 

diftinft  words — Petticoat — poor  wife — warm — winter* 
ftrike  upon  the  ear — but  his  heart  warmed — and  before 
Trim  had  well  got  to  the  end  of  his  petition  (being  a 
gentleman  of  a  frank  open  temper)  he  told  him  he  was 

welcome  to  it  with  all  his  heart  and    foul. But 

Trim,  fays  he,  as  you  feel  am  but  juft  got  down  to 
my  living,  and  am  an  utter  ftranger  to  all  parifh  mat 
ters,  knowing  nothing  about  this  old  watch-coat  you 
beg  of  me,  having  never  feen  it  in  my  life,  and  there 
fore  cannot  be  a  judge  whether  'tis  fit  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe  ;  or,  if  it  is,  in  truth  know  not  whether  'tis  mine 
to  beftow  upon  you  or  not— you  muft  have  a  week 
or  ten  days'  patience,  'till  I  can  make  fome  inquiries 
about  it — and,  if  I  find  it  is  in  my  power,  I  tell  you 
again,  man,  your  wife  is  heartily  welcome  to  an  under* 

*  Abp.  H tt on, 

X  2  petticoat 


petticoat  out  of  it,  and  you  to  a  jerkin,  were  the  thing 
as  good  again  as  you  reprefent  it. 

It  is  neceffary  to  inform  you,  Sir,  in  this  place,  that 
tne  parfon  was  earneftly  bent  to  ferve  Trim  in  this 
affair,  not  only  from  the  motive  of  generofity,  which 
I  have  juftly  afcribed  to  him,  but  likewife  from  ano 
ther  motive,  and  that  was,  by  making  fome  fort  of 
recompence  for  a  multitude  of  fmall  fervices  which 
Trim  had  occafionally  done,  and  indeed  was  conti 
nually  doing  (as  he  was  much  about  the  houfe)  when 
his  own  man  was  out  of  the  way. — For  all  thefe  rea- 
fons  together,  I  fay,  the  parfon  of  the  parifh  intended 
to  ferve  'Trim  in  this  matter  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power. 
All  that  was  wanting,  was  previoufly  to  inquire  if 
any  one  had  a  claim  to  it,  or  whether  as  it  had,  time 
immemorial,  hung  up  in  the  church,  the  taking  it 
down  might  raife  a  clamour  in  the  parifh.  Thefe  in 
quiries  were  the  things  that  Trim  dreaded  in  his  heart 

he  knew   very  well,  that,  if  the  parfon  mould 

but  fay  one  word  to  the  church- wardens  about  it, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  whole  affair.  For  this 
and  fome  other  reafons  not  neceflary  to  be  told  you 
at  prefent,  Trim  was  for  allowing  no  time  in  this  mat 
ter but,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  his  diligence  and 

importunity  at  the  vicarage  houfe — plagued  the  whole 
family  to  death — prefled  his  fuit,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and,  to  fhorten  my  ftory,  teazed  the  poor  gen 
tleman,  who  was  but  in  an  ill  Hate  of  health,  almoft  out 
of  his  life  about  it* 


You 


You  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you,  that  all  this 
hurry  and  precipitation,  on  the  fide  of  mafter  Trim, 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  fide  of  the  parfon, 
and  that  was,  a  fufpicion  that  all  was  not  right  at  the 
bottom. 

He  was  one  evening  fitting  alone  in  his  ftudy, 
weighing  and  turning  this  doubt  every  way  in  his 
mind  ;  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half's  ferious  delibera 
tion  upon  the  affair,  and  running  over  Trim's  beha 
viour  throughout— he  was  juft  faying  to  himfelf — it 
tnuft  be  fo  when  a  fudden  rap  at  the  door  put  an  end 
to  his  foliloquy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to  his  doubts 
too  ;  for  a  labourer  in  the  town,  who  deemed  himfelf 
paft  his  fifty-fecond  year,  had  been  returned  by  the 
conftables  in  the  militia  lift — and  he  had  come  with 
a  groat  in  his  hand  to  fearch  the  parifh  regifter  for  his 
age.  The  parfon  bid  the  poor  fellow  put  the  groat 
into  his  pocket,  and  go  into  the  kitchen — then  fliutting 
the  ftudy  door,  and  taking  down  the  parifh  regif 
ter who  knows,  fays  he,  but  I  may  fndfomething  here 

about  this  felf  fame  watch-coat  ?  He  had  fcarce  un- 
clafped  the  book,  in  faying  this,  when  he  popped  on 
the  very  thing  he  wanted,  fairly  wrote  in  the  firft 
page,  pafted  to  the  infide  of  one  of  the  covers,  where 
on  was  a  memorandum  about  the  very  thing  in 

queftion,  in  thefe  exprefs  words Memorandum 

"  The  great  watch-coat  was  purchafed  and  given, 
"  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  lord  of  the 
"  manor,  to  the  parifh  church,  to  the  fole  ufe  and  be- 
f  hoof  of  the  poor  fexton  thereof,  and  their  fuc- 

"  ceflbrs 
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ft  cefibrs  for  ever,  to  be  worn  by  them  refpe&ively 
"  in  winterly  cold  nights,  in  ringing  complines,  faffing-* 
"  bells,  &c.  which  the  faid  lord  of  the  manor  had  done 
(t  in  piety  to  keep  the  poor  wretches  warm,  and  for  the 
*r  good  of  his  own  foul,  for  which  they  were  directed  to 
«  pray,  &c."  Juft Heaven!  faid  the  parfon  to  himfelf, 
looking  upwards,  what  an  efcape  have  I  had?  Give 
this  for  an  under -petticoat  to  Trim's  <wife  !  I  would  not 
have  confented  to  fuch  a  defecration  to  the  primate  of  all 
England — nay,  I  *would  not  have  difturbed  a  Jingle  button 
of  it  for  all  my  tithes. 

Scarce  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  in 
pops  Trim  with  the  whole  fubjeft  of  the  exclamation 
under  both  his  arms — I  fay  under  both  his  arms — for 
he  had  actually  got  it  ript  and  cut  out  ready,  his  own 
jerkin  under  one  arm,  and  the  petticoat  under  the  other, 
in  order  to  carry  to  the  taylor  to  be  made  up,  and  had 
juft  ftepped  in,  in  high  fpirits,  to  mow  the  parfon  how 
cleverly  it  had  held  out. 

There  are  now  many  good  fimilies  fubfifting  in  the 
world,  but  ^vhich  1  have  neither  time  to  recolleft  or 
look  for,  which  would  give  you  a  ftrong  conception 
of  the  aftonithment  and  honeil  indignation,  which 
this  unexpected  ftroke  of  Trim's  impudence  impreiTed 
upon  the  parfon's  looks — let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  it 
exceeded  all  fair  defcription — as  well  as  all  power  of 
proper  refentment— except  this,  that  Trim  was  or 
dered,  iu  a  ftern  voice  to  lay  the  bundles  down  upon 
the  table — to  go  about  his  bufmefs,  and  wait  upon  him 
at  his  peril,  the  next  morning  at  eleven  precifely.— 

Againft 


Againft  this  hour,  like  a  wife  man,  the  parfon  had  fent 
to  defire  John,  the  parim  clerk,  who  bore  an  exceed 
ing  good  character  as  a  man  of  truth,  and  who,  hav 
ing  moreover  a  pretty  freehold  of  about  eighteen 
pounds  a  year  in  the  townfliip,  was  a  leading  man  in 
it ;  and  upon  the  whole,  was  fuch  a  one,  of  whom  it 
might  be  faid,  that  he  rather  did  honour  to  his  office 
than  his  office  did  honour  to  him — him  he  fends  for, 
with  the  church-wardens,  and  one  of  the  fidefmen,  a 
grave  knowing  old  man,  to  be  prefent — for,  as  Vrim 
had  with-held  the  whole  truth  from  the  parfon  touch 
ing  the  watch-coat,  he  thought  it  probable  he  would 
as  certainly  do  the  fame  thing  to  others.  Though  this, 
I  faid,  was  wife,  the  trouble  of  the  precaution  might 
have  been  fpared — becaufe  the  parfon's  character  was 
unblemiftied — and  he  had  ever  been  held  by  the  world 
in  the  eftimation  of  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.— 
trim's  character,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  well  known, 
if  not  in  the  world,  at  leaft  in  all  the  parifti,  to  be  that 
of  a  little,  dirty,  pimping,  petty- fogging,  ambidextrous 
fellow — who  neither  cared  what  he  did  or  faid  of  any, 
provided  he  could  get  a  penny  by  it.  This  might,  I 

faid,  have  made  any  precaution  needlefs but  you 

muft  know,  as  the  parfon  had  in  a  manner  but  juft 
got  down  to  his  living,  he  dreaded  the  confequences 
of  the  leaft  ill  impreffion  on  his  firft  entrance  among 
his  parilhioners,  which  would  have  difabled  him  from 

doing  the  good  he  wiftied fo  that  out  of  regard  to 

his  flock,  more  than  the  necefTary  care  due  to  himfelf, 

he 
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he  was  refolved  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  what  refent- 
ment  might  vent,  or  malice  lend  an  ear  to. 

Accordingly  the  whole  matter  was  rehearfed,  from 
firft  to  laft,  by  the  parfon,  in  the  manner  I've  told 
you,  in  the  hearing  of  John,  the  parim  clerk,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  Trim. 

Trim  had  little  to  fay  for  himfelf,  except  "  that  the 
parfon  had  abfolutely  promifed  to  befriend  him  and  his 
wife  in  the  affair  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power ;  that  the 
watch-coat  was  certainly  in  his  power,  and  that  he; 
might  ftill  give  it  him  if  hepleafed." 

To  this  the  parfon's  reply  was  fhort  but  ftrong, 
"  That  nothing  was  in  his  power  to  do  but  what  he 
could  do  honeftly — that  in  giving  the  coat  to  him  and 
his  wife,  he  mould  do  a  manifeft  wrong  to  the  next 
fexton,  the  great  watch-coat  being  the  moft  comfort 
able  part  of  the  place — that  he  mould  moreover  injure 
the  right  of  his  own  fucceffor,  who  would  be  juft  fo 
much  a  worfe  patron  as  the  worth  of  the  coat  amount 
ed  to  ;  and  in  a  word,  he  declared,  that  his  whole 
intent  in  promising  that  coat  was  charity  to  Trim,  but 
'wrong  to  no  man — that  was  a  referve,  he  faid,  made  in 
all  cafes  of  this  kind :  and  he  declared  folemnly,  in  <ver- 
lo  facer  dotis,  that  this  was  his  meaning,  and  was  fo 
underftood  by  Trim  himfelf." 

With  the  weight  of  this  truth,  and  the  great  good 
fenfe  and  ftrong  reafon  which  accompanied  all  the 
parfon  faid  on  the  fubjeft — poor  Trim  was  driven  to 
the  laft  fhift — and  begged  he  might  be  fuffered  to  plead 
his  right  and  title  to  the  watch-coat,  if  not  by  promife, 
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at  leaft  by  ferwtude — it  was  well  known  how  much  he 
was  intitled  to  it  upon  thefe  fcores :  that  he  had  black'cj 
theparfon's  (hoes  without  count,  andgreafed  his  boots 
above  fifty  times— that  he  had  run  for  eggs  in  the 
town  upon  all  occafions-— *  whetted  the  knives  at  all 
hours — catched  his  horfe,  and  rubbed  him  down — that, 
for  his  wife,  me  had  been  ready  upon  all  occafions  to 
chair  for  them  ;  and  neither  he  nor  (he,  to  the  beft  of 
his  remembrance,  ever  took  a  farthing,  or  any  thing 
beyond  a  mug  of  ale. — TQ  this  account  of  his  fervices 
he  begged  leave  ftill  to  add  thofe  of  his  wiihes,  which, 
hefaid,  had  been  equally  great—he  affirmed  and 
was  ready,  he  faid,  to  make  it  appear,  by  a  number 
ofwitneffes,  he  had  drank  his  reverence's  health -a 
thoufand  times  (by  the  bye  he  did  not  add,  out  of  the 
parfon's  own  ale) — that  he  had  not  only  drank  his 
health,  but  wiftied  it,  and  never  came  to  the  houfe  but 
he  afked  his  man  kindly  how  he  did  ;  that  in  particular, 
about  half  a  year  ago,  when  his  reverence  cut  his  finger 
in  paring  an  apple,  he  went  half  a  mile  to  afk  a  cun 
ning  woman  what  was  good  to  ftaunch  blood,  and  ac 
tually  returned  with  a  cobweb  in  his  breeches-pocket. 
Nay,  fays  Trim,  it  was  not  a  fortnight  ago,  when 
your  reverence  took  that  ftrong  purge,  that  I  went  to 
the  far  end  of  the  whole  town  to  borrow  you  a  clofe-flool 
— and  came  back,  as  the  neighbours,  who  flouted  me, 
will  bear  witnefs,  with  the  pan  upon  my  head,  and 
never  thought  it  too  much."  Trim  concluded  his  pa 
thetic  remonftrance  with  faying,  "  he  hoped  his  reve 
rence's  heart  would  not  fuffer  him  to  requite  fo  many 
faithful  fervices  by  fo  unkind  a  return  :— -that  if  it  was 
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fo,  he  was  the  firft,  fo  he  hoped  he  mould  be  the  b.ft 
example  of  a  man  of  his  condition  fo  treated."  This 
plan  of  Trim's  defence,  which  Trim  had  put  himfelf 
upon,  could  admit  of  no  other  reply  than  a  general 
fmile. — Upon  the  whole,  let  me  inform  you,  that  all 
that  could  be  faid  pro  and  con,  on  both  fides,  being 
fairly  heard,  it  was  plain  that  Trim  in  every  part  of 
this  affair  had  behaved  very  ill — and  one  thing,  which 
was  never  expedted  to  be  known  of  him,  happened  in 
the  courfe  of  this  debate  to  come  out  againft  him, 
namely,  that  he  had  gone  and  told  the  parfon,  before 
he  had  ever  fet  foot  in  the  parim,  that  John,  his  parifh- 
clerk — his  church- wardens,  and  fome  of  the  heads  of 
the  parim,  were  a  parcel  of  fcoundrels.  Upon  the 
upfhot,  Trim  was  klck'd  out  of  doors,  and  told  at  his 
peril  never  to  come  there  again. 

At  firft,  Trim  huff'd  and  bounced  moft  terribly — 
fwore  he  would  get  a  warrant — that  nothing  would 
ferve  him  but  he  would  call  a  bye-law,  and  tell  the 
whole  parim  how  the  parfon  had  mifufed  him :  but 
cooling  of  that,  as  fearing  the  parfon  might  poffibly 
bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  and,  for  aught 
-he  knew,  might  fend  him  to  the  houfe  of  correction, 
he  lets  the  parfon  alone,  and  to  revenge  himfelf,  falls 
upon  the  poor  clerk,  who  had  no  more  to  do  in  the 
quarrel  than  you  or  I — rips  up  the  promife  of  the  old 
— caft — pair  of  black — plum — breeches ;  and  raifes  an 
uproar  in  the  town  about  it,  notvvithflanding  it  had 
flept  ten  years — but  all  this,  you  muft  know,  is  looked 
vponin  no  other  light  but  as  an  artful  ftroke  of  gene- 

ralfhip 
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r almip  in  Trim  to  raife  a  duft,  and  cover  himfelf  under 
the  difgraceful  chaftifement  he  has  undergone.- 

If  your  curiofity  is  not  yet  fatisfied — I  will  now 
proceed  to  relate  the  battle  of  the  breeches  in  the  fame 
manner  I  have  done  that  of  the  watch-coat. — - 

Be  it  known  then,  that  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
Jchn  was  appointed  parifti-clerk  of  this  church,  this 
faid  Trim  took  no  fmall  pains  to  get  into  John's  good 
graces,  in  order,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  coax  a 
promife  out  of  him  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  which  John 
had  then  by  him,  of  black  plum,  not  much  the  worfe 
for  wearing — Trim  only  begged,  for  God's  fake,  to 
have  them  beftowed  upon  him  when  John  mould  think 
fit  to  cafl  them. 

Trim  was  one  of  thofe  kind  of  men  who  loved  a  bit 
of  finery  in  his  heart,  and  would  rather  have  a  tat- 
ter'd  rag  of  another  body's,  than  the  beft  plain  whole 
thing  his  wife  could  fpin  him. 

John,  who  was  naturally  unfufpicious,  made  no 
more  difficulty  in  promifing  the  breeches,  than  the 
parfon  had  done  in  promifing  the  great  coat ;  and  in 
deed  with  fomething  lefs  referve — becaufe  the  breeches 
were  John's  own,  and  he  could  give  them,  without 
wrong,  to  whom  he  thought  fit. 

It  happened,  I  was  going  to  fay,  unluckily  for  Trim, 
for  he  was  the  only  gainer  by  it,  that  a  quarrel,  about 
fome  fix  or  eight  weeks  after  this,  broke  out  betwixt 
the  late  parfon  of  the  pariih  and  John  the  clerk.—* 
Somebody  (and  it  was  thought  to  be  nobody  but 
Trim)  had  put  it  into  the  parfon's  head,  that  John's 
in  the  church  was  at  leaft  four  inches  higher 

than 


than  it  mould  be — that  the  thing  gave  offence,  and 
was  indecorous,  inafmuch  as  it  approached  too  near 
upon  a  level  with  the  parfon's  defk  itfelf. — This  hard- 
ihip  the  parfon  complained  of  loudly,  and  told  John, 
one  day  after  prayers,  "  he  could  bear  it  no  longer— 
.and  would  have  it  altered,  and  brought  down  as  it 
fliould  be."  John  made  no  other  reply,  but  fc  that  the 
defk  was  not  of  his  raifing : — that  'twas  not  one  hair 
breadth  higher  than  he  found  it — and  that  as  he  found 
it  fo  he  would  leave  it. — In  fhort,  he  would  neither 
make  an  encroachment,  neither  would  he  fuffer  one." 
The  *  late  parfon  might  have  his  virtues,  but  the 
leading  part  of  his  character  was  not  humility — fo  that 
John's  ftiffnefs  in  this  point  was  not  likely  to  reconcile 
matters. — This  was  Trim's  harveft. 

After  a  friendly  hint  to  John  to  ftand  his  ground, 
away  hies  Trim  to  make  his  market  at  the  vicarage.— 
What  paffed  there  I  will  not  fay,  intending  not  to  be 
uncharitable  ;  fo  mail  content  myfelf  with  only  guelT- 
ing  at  it  from  the  fudden  change  that  appeared  in 
Trim's  drefs  for  the  better — for  he  had  left  his  old 
ragged  coat,  hat,  and  wig,  in  the  ftable,  and  was  come 
forth  flrutting  acrofs  the  church-yard,  clad  in  a  good 
charitable  caft  coat,  large  hat  and  wig,  which  the  par 
fon  had  juft  given  him. — Ho  !  ho  !  hollo  !  Jokn,  cries 
Trim,  in  an  infolent  bravo,  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl 
— fee  here,  my  lad,  how  fine  I  am  ! — The  more  fhame 
for  you,  anfwered  John  ferioufly — Do  you  think,  Trim, 
fays  he,  fuch  finery,  gained  by  fuch  fervices,  becomes 
ycu>  or  can  wear  well  ? Fy  upon  it,  Trim  !  I  could 

*  Abp.H — rr— g. 

not 
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not  have  expeaed  this  from  you,  confidering  what 
friendfhip  you  pretended,  and  how  kind  I  have  ever 
been  to  you — how  many  (hillings  and  fixpences  I  have 
generoufly  lent  you  in  your  diftrefles. — Nay,  it  was 
but  the  other  day  that  I  promifed  you  thofe  black  plufh 
breeches  I  have  on. — Rot  your  breeches,  quoth  Trim 
(for  Trim's  brain  was  half  turned  with  his  new  finery) 
rot  your  breeches  fays  he — I  would  not  take  them  up 

were  they  laid  at  my  door — give  them,  and  be  d d 

to  you,  to  whom  you  like — I  would  have  you  to  know 
I  can  have  a  better  pair  of  the  parfon's  any  day  in  the 
week. — John  told  him  plainly,  as  his  word  had  once 
pafled  him,  he  had  a  fpirit  above  taking  advantage  of 
his  infolence  in  giving  them  away  to  another — but, 
to  tell  him  his  mind  freely,  he  thought  he  had  got  fo 
many  favours  of  that  kind,  and  was  fo  likely  to  get 
many  more  for  the  fame  fervices,  of  the  parfon,  that 
he  had  better  give  up  the  breeches,  with  good-nature, 
to  fome  one  who  would  be  more  thankful  for  them. 

Here  John  mentioned  *  Mark  Slender  (who  it  feems, 
the  day  before  had  afked  John  for  them)  not  knowing 
they  were  under  promife  to  Trim — "  Come,  Trim" 
fays  he,  "  let  poor  Mark  have  them — you  know  he  has 
not  a  pair  to  his  a —  :  befides,  you  fee  he  is  juft  of  my 
fize,  and  they  will  fit  to  a  T  ;  whereas  if  I  give  'em 
to  you,  look  ye,  they  are  not  worth  much  ;  and  be- 
fides,  you  could  not  get  your  backfide  into  them,  if 
you  had  them ;  without  tearing'them  all  to  pieces." — 
Every  tittle  of  this  was  moft  undoubtedly  true,  for 
Trim,  you  muft  know,  by  foul  feeding,  and  playing  the 

*  Dr.  Braith— t. 

good 


good  fellow  at  the  parfon's,  was  grown  fomevvhat 
grofs  about  the  lower  parts,  if  not  higher;  fo  that,  as  all 
John  faid  upon  the  occafion  was  fad,  Trim  with  much 
ado,  and  after  a  hundred  hums  and  hahs,  at  laft,  out  of 
mere  companion  to  Mark,  Jigns,  feals,  and  delivers  up 
ALL  RIGHT,  INTEREST,  AND  PRETENSIONS 

WHATSOEVER,  IN,  AND  TO  THE  SAID  BREECHES, 
THEREBY  BINDING  HIS  HEIRS,  EXECUTORS,  AD 
MINISTRATORS  AND  ASSIGNS,  NEVER  MORE  TO 
CALL  THE  SAID  CLAIM  IN  QUESTION.— All  this 

renunciation  was  fet  forth,  in  an  ample  manner,  to  be 
in  pure  pity  to  Mark's  nakednefs — but  the  fecret  was, 
Trim  had  an  eye  to,  and  firmly  expected,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  great  green  pulpit  cloth,  and  old  velvet 
cufhion,  which  were  that  very  year  to  be  taken  down 
— which,  by  the  bye,  could  he  have  wheedled  John  a. 
fecond  time,  as  he  had  hoped,  would  have  made  up 
the  lofs  of  the  breeches  feven-fold. 

Now,  you  muft  know,  this  pulpit-cloth  and  cuftiion 
were  not  in  John's  gift,  but  in  the  church-wardens,  &c. 
However,  as  I  faid  above,  that  John  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  parim,  Trim  knew  he  could  help  him  to 
'em  if  he  would — but  John  had  got  a  furfeit  of  him — 
fo,  when  the  pulpit-cloth,  &c.  were  taken  down,  they 
were  immediately  given  (John  having  a  great  fay  in 
it)  to  *  William  Doe,  who  under  flood  very  well  what 
ufe  to  make  of  them. 

As  for  the  old  breeches,  poor  Mark  lived  to  wear 
them  but  a  Ihort  time,  and  they  got  into  the  pofTeflion 
off  Lorry  Slim,  an  unlucky  wight,  by  whom  they 

*  Mr.  Birdm— re.  i  Laurence  Sterne. 

are 


are  ftill  worn — in  truth,  as  you  will  guefs,  they  are 
very  thin  by  this  time. 

But  Lorry  has  a  light  heart,  and  what  recommends 
them  to  him  is  this,  that,  as  thin  as  they  are,  he  knows 
that  Trim,  let  him  fay  what  he  will  to  the  contrary, 
ftill  envies  the  poffeffbr  of  them,  and  with  all  his  pride 
would  be  very  glad  to  wear  them  after  him. 

Upon  this  footing  have  thefe  affairs  flept  quietly 
for  near  ten  years — and  would  have  flept  for  ever, 
but  for  the  unlucky  kicking  bout,  which,  as  I  faid, 
has  ripped  this  fquabble  up  afrefh  ;  fo  that  it  was  no 
longer  ago  than  lad  week,  that  Trim  met  and  infulted 
John,  in  the  public  town-way  before  a  hundred  peo 
ple — tax'd  him  with  the  promife  of  the  old  caft  pair 
of  black  breeches,  not  with  (landing  Trim's  folemn  re 
nunciation — twitted  him  with  the  pulpit-cloth  and 
velvet  cufhion — as  good  as  told  him  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  common  duties  of  his  clerkfhip ;  adding,  very 
infolently,  that  he  knew  not  fo  much  as  to  give  out  a 
common  pfalm  in  tune. 

John  contented  himfelf  by  giving  a  plain  anfwer  to 
every  article  that  Trim  had  laid  to  his  charge,  and  ap 
pealed  to  his  neighbours,  who  remembered  the  whole 
affair — and,  as  he  knew  there  was  never  any  thing 
to  be  got  by  wreftling  with  a  chimney-fweeper,  he 
was  going  to  take  his  leave  of  Trim  for  ever.  But 
hold — the  mob  by  this  time  had  got  round  them,  and 
their  high  mightinefles  infifted  upon  having  Trim  tried 
upon  the  fpot. 

Trim  was  accordingly  tried,  and  after  a  full  hear 
ing,  was  convi&ed  a  fecond  time,  and  handled  more 

roughly 
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roughly  by  one  or  more  of  them,  than  evert  At  the 

parfon's. 

* 

Trim,  fays  one,  are  you  not  afhamed  of  yourfelf, 
to  make  all  this  rout  and  difturbance  in  the  town,  and 
fet  neighbours  together  by  the  ears,  about  an  old — 
wopn-^-out — pair  of  caft-— breeches,  not  worth  half  a 
crown  ?  Is  there  a  caft  coat,  or  a  place  in  the  whole 
town,  that  will  bring  you  in  a  fhilling,  but  what  you 
have  fnapped  up,  like  a  greedy  hound  as  you  are  ? 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  are  you  not  fexton  and  dog- 
whipper,  worth  three  pounds  a  year  ?  Then  you  beg 
ged  the  church-wardens  to  let  your  wife  have  the  warn 
ing  and  darning  of  the  church-linen,  which  brings  you 
in  thirteen  millings  and  four-pence ;  then  you  have  fix 
(hillings  and  eight-pence  for  oiling  and  winding-up  the 
clock,  both  paid  you  at  Eafter— the  pounder's  place, 
which  is  worth  forty  millings  a  year,  you  have  got 
that  too— you  are  the  bailiff,  which  the  late  parfon  got 
you,  which  brings  you  in  forty  millings  more. 

Befides  all  this,  you  have  fix  pounds  a  year,  paid 
you  quarterly,  for  being  mole-catcher  to  the  parifli. — 
Aye,  fays  the  lucklefs  wight  above-mentioned  (who 
was  ftanding  clofe  by  him  with  the  plufh  breeches  on  j 
«  you  are  not  only  mole-catcher,  Trim,  but  you  catch 
STRAT  CONIES  too  in  the  dark,  ^i^ou  pretend  a 
licence  for  it,  which,  I  trow,  will  be  looked  into  at 
the  next  quarter  feffion%"  I  maintain  it,  I  have  a 
licence,  fays  Trim,  blufhirtg  as  red  as  fcarlet— I  have 
a  licence,  and,  as  I  farm  a  warren  in  the  next  parim, 
I  will  catch  conies  every  hour  of  the  night.  You  cfab 
<onies  !  fays  a  toothlefs  old  woman  juft  paffing  by. 

This 


This  fet  the  mob  a  laughing,  and  fent  every  man 
home  in  perfeft  good  humour,  except  Trim,  who  wad 
dled  very  flowly  off  with  that  kind  of  inflexible  gra 
vity  only  to  be  equalled  by  one  animal  in  the  creation, 

and  furpaffed  by  none. 1  am, 

Sir,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

T  Have  broke  open  my  letter  to  inform  you,  that  I 
•*•  miffed  the  opportunity  of  fending  it  by  the  mef- 
fenger,  who  I  expected  would  have  called  upon  me 
in  his  return  through  this  village  to  York ;  fo  it  has 
lain  a  week  or  ten  days  by  me — I  am  not  forry  for  the 
difappointment,  becaufe  fbmething  has  fince  happened, 
in  continuation  of  this  affair,  which  I  am  thereby 
enabled  to  tranfmit  to  you  all  under  one  trouble. 

When  I  finiftied  the  above  account,  I  thought  (as 
did  every  foul  in  the  parilh)  Trim  had  met  with  fo 
thorough  a  rebuff  from  John  the  parifti  clerk,  and  the 
townsfolks,  who  all  took  againft  him,  that  Trim  would 
be  glad  to  be  quiet,  and  let  the  matter  reft. 

But,  it  feems,  it  is  not  half  an  hour  ago  fince  Trim 
fallied  forth  again,  and,  (  having  borrowed  a  fow- 
gelder's  horn,  with  hard  blowing  he  got  the  whole 
town  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  raife  a  diftur- 
bance,  and  fight  the  whole  battle  over  again — alledged 
that  he  had  been  ufed  in  the  laft  fray  worfe  than  a  dog, 
not  by  John  the  parifti  clerk,for  I  mould  not,  quoth  Trim, 
have  valued  him  a  rufti  fmgle  hands — but  all  the  town 
fided  with  him,  and  twelve  men  in  luckram  fet  upon  me, 
Y  all 


all  at  once,  and  kept  me  in  play  at  fword's  point  for 
three  hours  together. 

Belides,quothTV/>«,  there  were  two  milbegotten  knaves 
in  Kendal  green,  who  lay  all  the  while  in  ambuih  in  John's 
own  houfe,  and  they  all  fixteen  came  upon  my  back,  and 
let  drive  at  me  all  together — a  plague,  fays  Trimy  of 
all  cowards. 

Trim  repeated  this  flory  above  a  dozen  times,  which 
made  fome  of  the  neighbours  pity  him,  thinking  the  poor 
fellow  crack-brained,  and  that  he  actually  believed  what 
he  faid. 

After  this,  Trim  dropped  the  affair  of  the  breeches, 
and  began  a  freih  difpute  about  the  reading-defk, 
which  I  told  you  had  occafioned  fome  fmall  difpute  be 
tween  the  late  parfon  and  John  fome  years  ago. — This 
reading-defk,  as  you  will  obferve,  was  but  an  epifode 
woven  into  the  main  ftory  by  the  bye,  for  the  main 
affair  was  the  battle  of  the  breeches  and  the  great  coat. 

However,  Trim  being  at  laft  driven  out  of  thefe  two 
citadels — he  has  feized  hold,  in  his  retreat,  of  this 
reading-defk,  with  a  view,  as  it  feems,  to  take  fheltcr 
behind  it. 

I  cannot  fay  but  the  man  has  fought  it  out  obftinately 
enough,  and,  had  his  caufe  been  good,  I  fhould  have 
really  pitied  him.  For,  when  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  great  ^watch-coat,  you  fee  he  did  not  run  away  ;  no 
— he  retreated  behind  the  breeches  j  and,  when  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it  behind  the  breeches,  he  got 
behind  the  reading-defk.  To  what  other  hold  Trim 
will  next  retreat,  the  politicians  of  this  village  are  not 
agreed.  Some  think  his  next  move  will  be  towards 

the 


(     3*3     ) 

the  rear  of  the  parfon's  boot ;  but,  as  it  is  thought  he 
cannot  make  a  long  ftand  there,  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  Trim  will  once  more  in  his  life  get  hold  of  the  par- 
fon's  horfe,  and  charge  upon  him,  or  perhaps  behind 
him  :  but  as  the  horfe  is  not  eafy  to  be  caught,  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that,  when  he  is  driven  out 
of  the  reading-defk,  he  will  make  his  laft  retreat  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as,  if  poflible,  to  gain  the  clofe-Jlool,  and 
defend  himfelf  behind  it  to  the  very  laft  drop. 

If  Trim  mould  make  this  movement,  by  my  advice 
he  mould  be  left  befide  his  citadel,  in  full  poffeflion 
of  the  field  of  battle,  where  'tis  certain  he  will  keep 
every  body  a  league  off,  and  may  hop  by  himfelf  'till 
he  is  weary.  Befides,  as  Trim  feems  bent  on  purging 
himfelf,  and  may  have  abundance  of  foul  humours  to 
work  off,  I  think  it  cannot  be  better  placed. 

But  this  is  all  fpeculation — Let  me  carry  you  back 
to  matter  of  faft,  and  tell  you  what  kind  of  ftand  Trim 
has  adlually  made  behind  the  faid  defk  :  "  Neighbours 
and  tovvnfmen  all,  I  will  be  fworn  before  my  lord 
mayor,  that  John  and  his  nineteen  men  in  buckram  have 
abufed  me  worfe  than  a  dog;  for  they  told  you  I  play'd 
faft  and  go  loofe  with  the  late  parfon  and  him,  in  that 
old  difpute  of  theirs  about  the  reading-dejk,  and  that  I 
made  matters  worfe  between  them,  and  not  better." 

Of  this  charge  Trim  declared  he  was  as  innocent  as 
the  child  that  was  unborn — that  he  would  be  book- 
fworn  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

He  produced  a  ftrong  witnefs,  and  moreover  infinu- 
ated,  that  John  himfelf,  inftead  of  being  angry  for  what 
he  had  done  in  it,  had  actually  thanked  him — Ay e,  Trim, 

fays 


(     3*4    ) 

fays  the  wight  in  the  plum  breeches,  but  that  was,7rz;w, 
the  day  before  John  found  thee  out.  Befides,  Trim, 
there  is  nothing  in  that,  for  the  very  year  that  you  was 
made  town's  pounder,  thpu  knoweft  well  that  I  both 
thanked  thee  myfelf,  and  moreover  gave  thee  a  good 
warm  fupper  for  turning  John  Lund's  cows  and  horfes 
out  of  my  hard  corn  clofe,  which  if  thou  hadft  not  done, 
(as  thou  toldftme)  I  mould  have  loft  my  whole  crop  ; 
whereas  John  Lund  and  Thomas  Patt,  who  are  both  here 
to  teftify,  and  are  both  willing  to  take  their  oaths  on't, 
that  thou  thyfelf  wert  the  very  man  who  fet  the  gate 
open — and  after  all,  it  was  not  thee,  Trim,  'twas  the 

blackfmith's  poor  lad  who  turned  them  out fo  that 

a  man  may  be  thanked  and  rewarded  too,  for  a  good 
turn  which  he  never  did,  nor  ever  did  intend. 

Trim  could  not  fuftain  this  unexpected  ftroke — fo  Trim 
marched  off  the  field  without  colours  flying,  or  his  horn 
founding,  or  any  other  enfigns  of  honour  whatever — 
Whether  after  this  Trim  intends  to  rally  a  fecond  time 
— or  whether  he  may  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  claim 
the  vi&ory — none  but  Trim  himfelf  can  inform  you. 

However,  the  general  opinion  upon  the  whole  is  this, 
that,  in  three  feveral  pitch'd  battles,  Trim  has  been  fo 
trtmnfd  as  never  difaftrous  hero  was  trimnfd  before. 


THE    END. 


PR  Sterne,  Laurence 
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